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New coach speaks on inaugural UM 
mountain biking team 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Photo courtesy of Irene Lasus via Pexels. 


The start of the new academic 
year also marks the beginning of 
new seasons for Montevallo’ fall 
athletics. This includes the uni- 
versity’s new cycling team, which 
will be lead by Coach Jennifer 
Nichols—who was announced as 
the team’s inaugural coach this 
July. 


Nichols said that cycling has 
always been a huge part of her 
life, starting with BMX as a child 
before getting involved with 
mountain biking as a teenager. 

“Cycling was a hobby that 
became a passion and eventually 
turned into coaching opportu- 


nity,” Nichols noted, going on to 
say, “I love mentoring student 
athletes and seeing their progress 
and success.” 

She also spoke on the connec- 
tion between athletic training 
and athlete's lives outside of 
sports, saying, “Helping athletes 
develop mental fortitude not only 


helps them reach their athletic 
goals but also helps them with 
everyday life experiences.” 

Nichols has a history of coach- 
ing, too. She worked as team 
director and coach of Helena 
High School's Mountain biking 
team from 2019 until being hired 
as UM's coach. 


Collegiate mountain biking 
has a fall race series. Nichols said 
the UM team will be compet- 
ing on a schedule set by the 
Southeastern Collegiate Cycling 
Conference and USA cycling. 
The season will culminate in the 
national championships, taking 
place from Oct. 13-16 at the Pur- 
gatory Resort in Durango, Colo. 

Montevallo is looking to one 
day be a host site for races as 
well. The university’s former golf 
course is being transformed into 
a biking course that will serve as 
the team’s home course and host 
competitions. 

Cyclists from UM’s team, 
which currently has six cyclists, 
will compete in both endurance 
and gravity mountain biking 
events. 

Montevallo’s team is the 
first varsity cycling program in 
Alabama. Nichols points to this 
as, “a great opportunity to recruit 
and retain local talent” She also 
pointed out that scholarship will 
be available for student athletes. 

Nichols is focused on devel- 
oping UM's cycling team for fu- 
ture seasons as well, saying, “We 
also look forward to developing 
a large, diverse team of riders at 
all levels equally contributing to 
the team’s success in conference 
competition but also developing 
elite riders to compete at the 
national level.” 


Shoal Creek expansion and art show 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 
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The City of Montevallo’s 
expansion in tourism will now be 
carried out in our local parks. 

During August’s monthly 
Chamber of Commerce Lun- 
cheon, it was announced that a 
new accessible trail loop will be 
coming to the park. In addition, 
Perry Hall will see refurbish- 
ments to eventually host events 
like weddings, reunions, and 
more. 

The Foundation is asking for 
$500,000 in donations and grant 
money for the renovations. The 
City of Montevallo current- 
ly owns the park due to Betty 
Mahler donating the 167-acre 
land in 2013. 

Since the donation, the park 
has seen many renovations 
including new chimney swift 
towers, informational kiosks, 
and a cemetery. The Shoal Creek 
Baptist Church Cemetery was 
just recently added to the Ala- 
bama Register of Landmarks and 
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Perry Hall at Shoal Creek Park, courtesy Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production 


Heritage. 

Alongside these announce- 
ments, University Art Professor 
Amy Feger unveiled “The Mahler 
Place.” This is a new Shoal Creek 
inspired painting gallery in which 
she collaborated with former UM 
professor Gaby Wolodarski. 

Feger describes the exhibition 
as originally a practice of plein 
air painting, which is the act 
of painting outdoors and using 
nature as a still life. “Five years 
later, we accumulated a lot of im- 
ages, and all together the images 
capture history, time, and change 
over time.” said Feger. 

Many of the paintings include 
landscapes of Shoal Creek, 
that are contrasted with other 
paintings of parking lots and 
industrial pictures. Feger’s work 
asks viewers to consider the give 
and take between nature and 
humanity and contemplate what 
kind of impact they are leaving 
on the earth. 
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“This is really amazing how 
much this little farm has become 
a part of art and culture locally... 
it could have been sold through 
an estate, and turned into R2 
residentials, commercial develop- 
ment, or a factory.” says Feger. 

The city hopes for these 
changes to welcome in tourists 
and newcomers to the area. This 
trend can also be seen with the 
upcoming mountain bike trails 
being added to the old Monteval- 
lo golf course. 

Feger and Wolodarski’s exhibi- 
tion will be open at Parnell Me- 
morial Library until its closing 
reception on September 15th at 
6:00 p.m. You can find more of 
Feger’s work at www.amyfeger. 
com. 

For those that are interested 
in donating to the Shoal Creek 
Park Foundation, you can contact 
Herman Lehman at herman@ 
keystothecity.co or vising www. 
shoalcreekparkfoundation.com. 
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Painting of Shoal Creek by Amy Feger, photo courtesy of 
Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production 
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As summer comes to an end, 
I usually find myself relieved by 
the interruption of school. Idle 
hands are the devil’s playground 
after all. Maybe that is be- 
cause of how much of my free 
time goes to social media. ’m 
ashamed to admit it, but 'm 
addicted. 

I think, as a society overall 
we consume so much media 
daily, we forget that level of con- 
sumption is not healthy. It’s not 
healthy to engross ourselves in 
the lives of others. It's not healthy 
to spend multiple hours on end 
staring at a screen. Yet, many of 
us are guilty of just that. 

In my experience, the ad- 
diction is fed by free time and 
boredom. Even with two jobs on 
my plate this summer, I found 
myself raking in an average of 
four hours of screen time a day. 

I guess I shouldn't complain 


from the 
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By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Editor in Chief 


too much. The US. average 
screen time according to Com- 
paritech.com is around seven 
hours per day. 

Still, I can’t help but think 
about all the better ways I could 
be spending my time. Even when 
I am with my friends and family, 
it seems like I have my phone in 
my hand. 

This semester, I am setting the 
personal goal of decreasing my 
screen time. More specifically I 
want to decrease the amount of 
time I spend scrolling on social 
media. I owe it to myself, the 
mental break from it all. 

Because of all the side effects 
of my elevated screen time, the 
emotional toll is most pressing. 

From local news, natural 
disasters, political turmoil and a 
seemingly never-ending stream 
of world-shattering events, Iam 
so tired of paying attention. The 


pessimist in me is having a field 
day. 

We have all heard the saying, 
“ignorance is bliss.” I have never 
understood that saying more 
than I do now. I have never been 
less ignorant, thanks to social 
media. 

It’s a different kind of aware- 
ness that I have now, though. As 
much as I feel bombarded with 
information, there is also so 
much misinformation to weed 
through. When you default to a 
totally public, widely accessible 
platform for news, that is the risk 
you take. 

I have the unique advantage 
of working at a news station, so 
I know how to verify the things I 
see online. But not many people 
have that, and not many people 
take it upon themselves to do the 
research before believing what 
they read. 


So, it comes down to who you 
trust. If a friend shares something 
online you're probably going to 
believe them before you believe 
the posts of a stranger. But just 
because someone is your friend 
doesn't necessarily mean they are 
a reliable source of information. 

That is why I think a social 
media addiction is so danger- 
ous. It is so easy to be fooled by 
selective cropping of a photo or 
misrepresentation of a quote. 

All this being said, I hope that as 
Editor in chief of The Alabamian, 
I can create a reliable source of 
information for you, our readers. 

In return, I ask that you fact- 
check your findings. Whether it’s 
online, by word of mouth or in 
this paper. Mistakes happen—we 
have all been misinformed at 
some point—but it is never too 
late to correct those mistakes. 
And learning from it is always 
the most important part. 


THE BEAR: Television’s culinary nightmare 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Promotional material for “The Bear” 


Television's current golden 
age has largely improved due 
to streaming services, and “The 
Bear” is a prime example of that. 

FX and Hulu’s new show fully 
broke the internet on August 3rd 
by launching its first season all 
at once, allowing audiences to 
begin binging as soon as it was 
released. This move is a recent 
trend in television, adapting 
and advancing the medium to 
fit viewers lifestyles and atten- 
tion spans. It’s easier to follow 
longform plot-lines and charac- 
ter arcs without having to wait a 
full week, and The Bear takes full 
advantage of that. 

Objects and characters are 
setup in the first episode, become 


normal throughout the show, and 
wrap up satisfyingly by the final 
episode. I never thought a can of 
tomato sauce would make me so 
happy. 

“The Bear’s” influences are 
worn on its sleeve, but never be- 
come trite. Its pacing is extremely 
reminiscent of “Uncut Gems” or 
“Good Time’, but develop into 
its own aesthetic and meaning 
quickly. 

Its virality has been largely 
surrounded by its accuracy to 
the culture of the food industry, 
but I was impressed by its deep 
portrayal of trauma and grief. 
Each character plays a role in the 
kitchen, but also has a role in the 
family, which mimics the toxic 
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cycles we perform in our own 
circles. 

Throughout the season, the 
main character, Carmen, is 
tackling the trauma of losing his 
brother to suicide while taking 
over his kitchen. He’s constantly 
reliving memories of his brother's 
life and his trauma from abuse 
in kitchen training, and pushing 
that toxicity on everyone else. 

With this cycle of abuse, 
topics of gender are at play while 
his sister healthily copes and 
manages after the death, while 
Carmen avoids those emotions 
which ultimately destroys the 
kitchen and his family. 

This setup leads to a bril- 
liant final two episodes, where 


each character gets kicked to 
their lowest point and is forced 
to gather self-awareness. The 
spectacle of these episodes is 
indescribable. Both use the style 
of one-shot filmmaking for com- 
pletely different reasons, and its 
jaw dropping to experience. 

All of the actor's incredible 
portrayal of a kitchen environ- 
ment elevates your suspension of 
disbelief for a complete immer- 
sion of stress and euphoria. It 
took multiple viewings for me 
to pull out of the story and to 
consider the choreography the 
directors must have orchestrated 
to portray multiple story beats 
while cooking multiple meals. 

And of course, the food looks 
amazing. Watching this show 
makes me romanticize if Id like 
to work in the kitchen. The meals 
look delicious and satisfying to 
make, and the characters can put 
so much love into it. 

After those thoughts though, 
the show immediately tells you 
it’s a brutal job. Characters treat 
each other horribly, but have 
incredibly thick skin to survive. It 
makes you question if this is their 
version of love, and if you could 
handle it. 

As happy as I am with this 
full circle season, I am so happy 
it has been renewed for another. 
These characters are so loveable 
and dislikeable, and its addicting 
to watch. 
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City looking into community center project 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing edior of content 


City Council graphic, by Bell Jackson 


The Montevallo City Council vot- 
ed at their Aug. 8 meeting to allow the 
Dewayne Moore Foundation to conduct 
surveys to determine the feasibility of 
constructing a Montevallo Community 
and Recreation Center. 

Mayor Rusty Nix expressed support 
for building a community and recreation 
center in the Montevallo, saying, “This is 
something that we've need in the city for 
years.” He also expressed eagerness to get 
the surveying process underway saying 
that the city, “needed to start the process,” 
in order to have plans to show potential 
investors. 

Other council members showed sup- 
port for the idea as well. Council member 
Kenny Dukes pointed out that building a 
community and recreation center would 
provide another facility for Montevallo's 
children to use for sports leagues, instead 
of solely relying on facilities at Monteval- 
lo High School. 

Council member Sonya Swords 
also pointed out that this is not a vote 
committing to building the facility, but, 
rather, the beginning of a process. 

“This isn’t saying we'll build the facili- 
ty? Swords remarked, “This is getting the 
ball going to see is it feasible” 

However, not all council members 
were sold on the idea. Council member 
Martha Eisenberg said she would like 
to be able to see some of the company’s 
other work. Nix responded to Eisenberg’s 
hesitancy by saying he thought Dewayne 
Moore would be present at the meeting 
to answer more specific questions, but 
Moore was not. Eisenberg was the only 
council member to vote against the mo- 
tion later in the meeting. 

The Dewayne Moore Foundation will 
conduct two community need assess- 
ments and feedback surveys to determine 
the feasibility of the project. The costs of 
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these surveys will total at $5,000, which is 
to come from the city’s American Rescue 
Plan funds. 

In addition to the surveys, the council 
approved expenses for several other 
projects as well. They unanimously voted 
to accept a $8,959.90 bid from CMIT 
Solutions to replace and configure securi- 
ty cameras at Parnell Memorial Library— 
whose current security camera system 
was described as obsolete by Nix. These 
funds will come from the city’s Regions 
Capital Reserve Account. 

Other approved expenses included 
$20,000 of city ARPA funds for repairs 
and improvements to the storm drains 
along the portion of Valley Street behind 
Montevallo High School and the pur- 
chase of a new Jaws of Life tool for Mon- 
tevallo Fire and Rescue. 

Swords reported that, at a recent meet- 
ing, the Montevallo Development Co- 
operative District had discussed making 
repairs to walking trails at Orr Park. She 
urged the city to set aside funds for those 
repairs. The council unanimously ap- 
proved this, passing a motion that would 
allocate no more than $45,000 of the city’s 
unallocated funds for the project. 

In the city’s ongoing process to find a 
provider for residential trash collection, 
unanimously voted to enter into a con- 
tract with Republic Services of Birming- 
ham. Republic has been providing trash 
collection services for the city, but had 
chosen not to renew its contract with 
the city in May. The new contract would 
mean new services terms, and, likely, as 
Nix pointed out, higher prices. 

The next City Council meeting will 
be held Monday, Aug. 22, at 6 p.m. The 
meeting will be livestreamed on the city’s 
Facebook page. Citizens may also attend 
the meeting in person at City Hall. 
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The Layout manager is tasked with 
the layout of the print version of the 
paper, which is produced every two 
weeks, excluding holidays. This process 
will include making decisions on where 
to place visuals, what types of visuals 
work best for particular spreads, and 
helping the Editor in Chief and Man- 
aging Editor decide how much space 
should be given out for stories. The 
Layout Manager will work closely with 
the Design Director and the Photog- 
raphy Editor to help decide the visuals 
utilized for each issue. The Layout 
Manager is expected to be skilled with 
Adobe InDesign and should have a 
good eye for layout and design. 


The Lifestyles editor is a section 
editor level position on The Alabamian 
editorial staff. The position is in charge 
of providing content and story ideas 
for their section as well as managing 
stories being written in their section. 
They are also responsible for providing 
stories for print and online publication 
of The Alabamian. The lifestyles section 
of The Alabamian focuses on featuring 
UM students, and providing inter- 
esting and engaging content for The 
Alabamian’s readers. They work with 
the editor-in-chief, managing editors 
and the design director to create and 
coordinate original content relevant to 
the University community. 


The News editor is charged with 
providing content and story ideas for 
their section as well as managing the 
stories being written for their section. 
While The Alabamian frequently 
covers news that ventures outside of 
its immediate news coverage, such as 
national or statewide news, the role 
of the news editor will primarily be to 


focus on the local news in the community 
and campus. This would include cover- 
age of important campus meetings, such 
as SGA, staff senate, faculty senate and 
board of trustees, as well as covering local 
politics and the city council. 


The Sports editor is in charge of pro- 
viding content and story ideas for their 
section as well as managing stories being 
written for their section. They are also 
responsible for providing stories for print 
and online publication by The Alabam- 
ian. The sports section focuses on the 
Athletics community at the University of 
Montevallo. The sports editor will assist 
covering that community and presenting 
new and interesting story ideas about the 
University’s diverse athletics community. 
Because The Alabamian is a biweekly 
publication most of our athletics coverage 


focuses on writing human interest 


stories and features on athletes. 
This will include Q&As, features and 
developing new and interesting story 
formats. 


The Podcast producer is in charge of 
managing and producing the Alabamian 
Podcast. This includes audio recording, 
producing, and editing. They are expect- 
ed to collaborate with the Section Editors 
and the rest of the Alabamian staff to 
execute bi-weekly episodes. Should 
other members of staff show interest, the 
podcast producer could and would be 
encouraged to help facilitate other shows 
to occur. 


All applications are on FalconLink. 
Due Sept. 30 at 11:59 p.m. 
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By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Aries: Fight for what 
you need, but don’t 
waste your energy when 
things bite you back. Be- 
friend a Sagittarius. 
Taurus: Keep an open 
mind, you'll learn some- 
thing life changing pret- 
ty soon. 


Gemini: Use your 
nuance-understanding 
logic to make strong de- 
cisions. Its time. 


Cancer: Round off your 
skill sets. It’ll grow your 


resume, and identity. 


Leo: You've had a great 
summer, but you might 
miss the present if you 
don’t let go. Immerse 
yourself this fall. 


Virgo: Empathy for oth- 
ers is your key to move- 
ment, but make room to 
empathize with your own 
experiences. Be yourself. 


Libras Your mind is all 
about balance, but let 
loose. Your soul will enjoy 
it. 


Scorpio: The priorities 
you set now will define 
the next year. How’s your 
morality? 


Sagittarius: Let go 
of what’s not working 
for you currently. You 
shouldn’t have to try so 
hard. 


CROSSWORD: 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 


Capricorn: If you are 
feeling weak this month, 
find strength in close 
ones. Your support sys- 
tem is important. 


Aquarius: People may 
see you as strange or 
odd, you probably are. 
Embrace it. It’s beautiful. 


Pisces: Define some 
goals over the next few 
months. Even if you don’t 
know where you are 
headed, it’s good to try 
something new. 


College Majors 


ACROSS 

3. It’s the circle of life. 
(Abbr.) 

5. A pencil to paper is only 
the beginning. 

7. Study of the properties 
and behavior of 

matter. (Abbr.) 

9. The study of computa- 
tion, automation, and 
information. 

10. The study of the rela- 
tionships among 

people and their personal 
environments. 

(Abbr.) 

11. Patience is a virtue in 
this field. 

15. Keep all the numbers 
on track. 

16. A healthy way of life. 
(Abbr.) 

18. Search through hidden 
truths to avoid 

repeating previous actions. 


DOWN 


1. Consumers use these 
services to acquire 

and achieve their money 
goals. 

2. Science of numbers, 
quantity, and space. 

4. It’s all about that bass. 

6. The successful conveying 
of ideas and 

feelings. (Abbr.) 

8. The action or business of 
promoting 

products or services. 

12. Being a character is one 
thing, embracing it 

is another. 

13. Understanding the hier- 
archy of the human 

race. (Abbr.) 

14. No grammatical errors, 
please. 

17. Getting into the minds 
of others is a daily 

affair. (Abbr.) 
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Faculty Senate discusses NCAA violation, 
Ebeneezer Swamp and nursing program 


By WESLEY WALTER, Managing editor of content 
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The University of Montevallo 
Faculty Senate held its first meet- 
ing of the 2022-2023 school year 
on Aug. 25. 

Faculty Athletics Representa- 
tive Dr. Benton Tyler opened the 
meeting by speaking on a NCAA 
violation that occurred during 
the fall 2021 semester. 

The incident involved a vol- 
unteer-assistant men’s basketball 
coach taking an online exam for 
a player on the team. The coach 
reportedly connected an HDMI 
cable to the student’s computer 
to take the exam from a different 
room while the student’s face 


was still shown being monitored 
on his webcam. 

An anonymous report to 
the student’s professor led to a 
NCAA investigation which found 
the student and coach both 
guilty of academic dishonesty. 
The NCAA released the findings 
of its investigation on June 24 
following the completion of their 
investigation. 

This infraction resulted in 
the NCAA fining the university 
$5,000 and putting the men’s 
basketball team on probation for 
one year. The coach involved in 
the incident was fired. 


Tyler spoke on the universi- 
ty’s dedication to self-reporting 
NCAA violations saying, “We 
will investigate any allegation 
early. We do take this seriously 
both from a staff side and from a 
student side.” 

Environmental science pro- 
fessor Dr. Susan Caplow gave 
updates on the proposed housing 
development expected to be con- 
structed on land directly north of 
Ebenezer Swamp. This develop- 
ment has received criticism for 
the potential pollution it would 
cause the swamp’s watershed and 
for exacerbating flooding in the 
area. 


Caplow said that Alabaster 
city officials will have the most 
control over the project going 
forward and have largely shown 
support for the development. 
Caplow asked any concerned Al- 
abaster residents on the senate to 
contact their city council mem- 
bers about the development’s 
potentially damaging effects. 

Caplow expressed hope the 
currently proposed plan will 
be altered or canceled entirely 
saying, “There’s a good chance it 
will at least be modified. I don't 
think the plan they’ve proposed 
is likely to be approved just as is. 


It’s less likely it is going to be can- 
celed entirely, which is of course 
my dream.” 

During her President’s Report, 
Faculty Senate President Dr. 
Claire Edwards briefly discussed 
renovations being made to 
Myrick Hall to provide a space 
for UM’s new nursing program. 
These proposed renovations 
include rooms dedicated to sim- 
ulations and hands-on nursing 
training. 

The renovations are expected 
to begin in January of next year 
and the nursing program itself 
is set to begin during the fall of 
2023 semester. 

Elections were held for several 
Faculty Senate Officer positions. 
Dr. Catherine Walsh was elected 
President-Elect of the senate, Dr. 
Andrea Eckelman was elected 
Secretary and Dr. Alisha Wheeler 
was elected Alternative Secretary. 

New appointments were also 
made to Faculty Senate Standing 
committees. Dr. Meredith Tetloff 
joined the Executive Governance 
Committee, Professor Tanner 
Young joined the Finance Ben- 
efits Resources Committee, Dr. 
Alisha Wheeler joined the Hand- 
book Committee and Anna Mary 
Williford joined the Academic 
Policy Committee. 

Several senate members were 
also appointed to serve as Faculty 
Senate Liaisons. Dr. Kyle Moore 
was elected the Senate Liaison 
to UCSC, Walsh was elected the 
Senate Liaison to the city of Mon- 
tevallo and Eckelman was elected 
Senate Liaison to the Falcon 
Success Center. 


University updates COVID-19 policies 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


As Montevallo’s fall 
2022 semester begins and 
as COVID-19 cases trend 
downward, the university 
announced new policies 
and best practices related to 
COVID-19 for the semes- 
ter. 

Changes to campus 
COVID-19 policies were 
outlined in a campuswide 
email sent on Aug. 26. 
These changes include no 
longer reporting student 
COVID-19 cases to faculty, 
discontinuing contact trac- 
ing and limiting active case 
management—meaning 
Student Health Services is 
directly participating in the 
student’s medical care —to 
people more susceptible to 
severe illness. 

The university also 
recommended several 
precautionary measures. 
These included COVID-19 
vaccination, testing for 
those who suspect they 
have contract COVID-19, 
treatments such as Paxlovid 
for those who have tested 
positive and are symp- 
tomatic and masking for, 


“People concerned with 
the prevalence of low- and 
non-symptomatic cases.” 
The campus-wide email 
also emphasized that pol- 
icies could change, saying, 
“We will continue to moni- 
tor and assess data carefully 
and adjust protocols as 
needed to promote safety.” 
These changes come as 


Shelby County’s community 


COVID-19 levels and com- 
munity transmission levels 
remain high according to 
Alabama Public Health's 
Alabama COVID-19 Dash- 
board Hub. 
Student Health Services 
also provides informa- 
tion on what to do ifa 
student tests positive for 
COVID-19, have symptoms 
of COVID-19 or have been 
in close contact with some- 
one who has tested positive. 
Students who are expe- 
riencing symptoms such 
as congestion, cough, sore 
throat, headaches, body 
aches, nausea, vomiting, 
diarrhea or loss of taste 
or smell are encouraged 
to not attend class and get 


Photo courtesy of Madelyn Alexander, Editor in chief 


tested for COVID-19. If the 
student tests negative, then 
they may return to classes 
if symptoms have improved 
and they have been fever 
free for 24 hours. Howev- 
er, if symptoms have not 
improved, then they are en- 
couraged to get tested again 
in one to two days. 

Those who have tested 
positive for COVID-19 


are to return home or stay 
in their dorm room for 5 
days after they first experi- 
ence symptoms. Students 
are allowed to leave their 
room in order to get food 
or medical supplies, but 
are encouraged to, “limit 
interaction with others 
when leaving room.” After 
5 days of quarantining, 
students may return to class 


if symptoms are improving 
and have been fever free for 
24 hours. Health Services 
still encourages students to 
wear a mask in public at all 
times for 5 days following 
their isolation. 

Students who have been 
in close contact with some- 
one who has tested positive 
for COVID-19 can still 
attended classes, but are 
encouraged to wear a mask 
for 10 days. 
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“Updowns” premieres at Sidewalk Film Festival 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


For Tyson Evans, 2022 has 
been quite a lifechanging year. 
His new film, “Updowns,” pre- 
miered at Sidewalk Film Festi- 
val on Aug. 28 during a slot of 
narrative shorts. 

While the concept for the 
project had been developing for 
years, production on the minise- 
ries began in spring 2022. Evans 
began by assembling his film 
crew while participating in the 
Gold Side cast of College Night 
2022. 

College Night’s small and in- 
timate creative environment was 
a pivotal moment in developing 
Evans creativity. “During College 
Night, I was working on [Up- 
downs] script during rehearsals, 
and getting feedback each week 
from my peers,” said Evans. 

“Updowns’” is the first epi- 
sode in a miniseries following 
multiple teenagers’ transition 
into young adulthood. It follows 
a diverse cast of college students 
beginning with their freshman 
year, dealing with issues such as 
dating, friendships and educa- 
tion. 

Evans considers “Updowns” 
to be his debut project as a cre- 
ative, but he has been producing 
content through his YouTube 
channel since high school. 
Because of a sports injury, Evans 
turned to creating short sketches 
and music covers as a hobby. 

The project was developed 
in his Digital Filmmaking class 
taught by Dr. Rachel Morgan. 
Morgan is the Creative Director 
and Lead Programmer for the 


professional environment of the 
festival. 

Production for the film began 
immediately after College Night 
season. 

“After auditions, the film took 
an entire turn,’ said Evans. 

Because he discovered dif- 
ferent personalities through the 
casting process, Evans decided to 
expand the project based on the 
actors. 

The original idea was a film 
titled “Hard to Love with a 
Broken Heart’, and centered 
around three characters. Early 
on during rehearsals, Evans 
decided to completely rework the 
film’s screenplay into an episodic 
series to give more depth to the 
characters. 

Evans credits a lot of the film’s 
success to his film crew. Evans 
said, “They definitely helped me 
out by a mile, because I couldn't 
have done this by myself” 

After production finished on 
the first episode of the minise- 
ries, Evans submitted his work to 
Sidewalk Film Festival. 

This year was the 24th annual 
Sidewalk Film Festival, hosted 
by Sidewalk Film Center and 
Cimema. The festival took place 
in downtown Birmingham Aug. 
22-28. 

Evan's short film played 
among other shorts at the 
festival, including “North Star” 
starring Colman Domingo. 

“T was very excited, because I 
felt like I deserved it!” 

Evan's felt that the most im- 
portant aspect to the screening 
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Promotional material for “Updowns,” courtesy: Tyson Evans 


plans to produce and distribute 


it and people are commenting 
on things happening during the 
show. And I'm just like okay... we 


find follow @updownsofficial on 
Instagram, and subscribe to TE14 
TV on YouTube. 


Sidewalk Film Festival, held 
annually in Birmingham. 


was seeing the audience’s reac- 


tions, since he plans to update new content under. There are 


seven remaining episodes to be 


Morgan advised Evans 
throughout the process to 
optimize his film to fit the 


and continue the series. 

“The show starts rolling. 
Within two minutes, the room 
is laughing, people are enjoying 


got something here,’ said Evans. 
Tel4 Productions is Evan's 
new media company that he 


produced in “Updowns.” 
For updates about “Updowns” 
and Evan's future plans, you can 


Nathan Fielder: television’s pretend daddy 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Why leave life to chance? 


Promotional material for “The Rehearsal” 


Have you ever wanted to 
prematurely rehearse monumen- 
tal moments of your life with 
improvisational actors in a sim- 
ulated environment while being 
filmed for a television show? No? 

For only $9.99 a month, you 
can become a voyeur to Nathan 
Fielders new HBO Show, “The 
Rehearsal.” It’s like if Truman 
was also the director and writer 
of “The Truman Show” It’s really 
weird. 

Throughout Fielder’s previous 
show, “Nathan For You,” Fielder 
pushed the limits of acting and 
comedy by playing a manipu- 
lative satirical character inside 


real world scenarios. He used 
this persona to convince real life 
American business owners into 
making ridiculous marketing 
decisions for the benefit of their 
own company. 

The reception of “Nathan For 
You” questioned and criticized 
the ethics of Fielder’s content. 
While its purposefully satirical, 
is the social commentary that 
it provides still justified with 
his devious and performative 
methods? 

I rationalized it by seeing 
Fielder as an equal to the peo- 
ple he was working with. His 
self-caricature’s pathetic attempts 


at playing God are as equally 
cringeworthy to the shows other 
characters and their own lack of 
self-awareness. 

“The Rehearsal” directly tack- 
les this ethical paradox by forcing 
Fielder to partake into his own 
self-created nightmares. 

The beginning of the series 
gives random people oppor- 
tunities to rehearse important 
real-life scenarios for themselves, 
like admitting a lie to a friend. 
By the finale of the show, Fielder 
is the lead of the rehearsals by 
reliving different moments from 
the show. 

For such an overly logistical 


and rational person, Fielder 

is emotionally intelligent and 
complex. The show contains 
many poignant moments that 
deconstruct themes of honesty, 
religion, trauma, and most of all, 
empathy. 

Episode 4, titled “The Fielder 
Method,’ is the most surreal of 
them all. In Oregan, Fielder is 
living in a 24/7 rehearsal simu- 
lating the experience of raising 
a child with a wife. Every week, 
the child actor is replaced by a 
slightly older actor until they 
reach age 18. 

Shortly, Fielder leaves the 
rehearsal to train more actors for 
the show we are currently watch- 
ing. During this process, the 
actors learn what is called “The 
Fielder Method,’ also known as 
stalking strangers until you can 
embody them for a role. Like I 
said, the show is weird. 

A few of the actors are under- 
standably uncomfortable from 
this process. So, when Fielder 
cart understand this as an issue, 
he does the most reasonable 
thing possible. He stalks the 
actors until he can completely 
embody their experience, learn- 
ing empathy in the process. 

It’s extremely over the top, but 
extremely effective. 

Fielder reflects on his mistakes 
and lack of foresight, and alters 
the situation to be more comfort- 
able for everyone. Well, except 
the audience. 

These reflections continue into 
the finale “Pretend Daddy,’ where 
Fielder has to resolve trauma- 
tizing a child actor on set who 
believes Fielder is his real father. 
Despite initially having positive 
intentions, it’s not clear if any 
of his experiments have really 
helped anyone. The only person 
who benefits from this experi- 
ence is ultimately Fielder, and it 
is totally purposeful. 

“The Rehearsal’s” exploration 
of Fielder’s psyche is a beautifully 
convoluted mess that I love to 
watch. It’s self-loathing, self-pity- 
ing and melodramatic, but can't 
we all relate to that? 
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Council approves African American Heritage Trail project 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing edior of content 


City Council graphic, by Bell Jackson 


The Montevallo City Council vot- 
ed to establish the Montevallo African 
American Heritage Trail at their Aug. 22 
meeting, with all but two members voting 
in favor the project. 

The Montevallo African American 
Heritage Trail has been an on-going 
project for the Montevallo Historic Pres- 
ervation Commission. The project aims 
to highlight sites significant to African 
American history in Montevallo by 
placing historic markers at those sites as 
well as share information about African 
American history in the city. 

Dr. Kathy King, chair of the Historic 
Commission, emphasized to the council 
that the resolution they were voting on 
was just a beginning stage of the project, 
saying, “The proposal is preliminary and 
one of the things we like about it is that 
we can slot new sites in as we have mon- 
ey, time, energy, research and knowledge.” 

Some council members seemed enthu- 
siastic about the project. Council member 
Kenny Dukes described the plan present- 
ed to the council as “absolutely perfect,” 
while member Lelia Mitchell asked King 
about adding other sites to the trail. 

Other members showed hesitation, 
however. Council member Martha Eisen- 
berg asked King if each landowner of sites 
that trail signage would be placed on had 
been asked for permission. King said that 
some, but not all, had already been asked 
before reemphasizing that the council 
was voting on a preliminary plan and said 
the first step after approval would be to 
seek permission from landowners. 

Eisenberg also raised concerns about 
signage being placed on the property 
of Montevallo Middle School, which 
was previously Prentice High School—a 
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segregated high school for Black students 
in Montevallo. Dukes responded to these 
concerns by saying that that site was one 

of the first added to the trail and that the 

school system embraced the idea. 

Eisenberg went on to vote against the 
project along with council member Sonya 
Swords. 

After the vote, King thanked the coun- 
cil and her co-researcher Anika Stewart 
Sims, going on to say, “A lot of really in- 
teresting, important stuff is going to come 
out of the work on this heritage trail. The 
markers are the least of it” 

“This is an exercise in education and 
awareness. And I think the city is going 
to be very grateful for what we're able to 
present; she concluded. 

In addition to voting on the African 
American Heritage Trail project, the 
council voted on several other issues. 
This included a unanimous vote to waive 
vendor fees for the annual Tinglewood 
Festival on Sept. 10. Mayor Rusty Nix 
pointed out that this is an action the 
council usually takes. 

The council also voted to recycle 10 
used iPhones. The phones, which have 
been used by city employees and used 
to livestream city council meetings, 
are outdate and have battery life issues. 
City Clerk Steve Gilbert pointed out the 
recycling company pays for each phone 
received and that the funds from those 
sales can be used to replace city employ- 
ee’s outdated phones. 

The next City Council meeting will 
be held Monday, Sept. 12, at 6 p.m. The 
meeting will be livestreamed on the city’s 
Facebook page. Those interested may also 
attend the meeting in person at City Hall. 


Use the QR code to 
apply! Due Sept. 30 
at 11:59 p.m. 
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The Layout Manager is tasked with 
the layout of the print version of the 
paper, which is produced every two 
weeks, excluding holidays. This process 
will include making decisions on where 
to place visuals, what types of visuals 
work best for particular spreads, and 
helping the Editor in Chief and Man- 
aging Editor decide how much space 
should be given out for stories. The 
Layout Manager will work closely with 
the Design Director and the Photog- 
raphy Editor to help decide the visuals 
utilized for each issue. The Layout 
Manager is expected to be skilled with 
Adobe InDesign and should have a 
good eye for layout and design. 


as SGA, staff senate, faculty senate and 
board of trustees, as well as covering local 
politics and the city council. 


The Sports Editor focuses on the 
athletics community at the University of 
Montevallo. The sports editor will assist 
covering that community and presenting 
new and interesting story ideas about the 
University’s diverse athletics community. 
Because The Alabamian is a biweekly 
publication most of our athletics coverage 
focuses on writing human interest stories 
and features on athletes. This will include 
Q&As, features and developing new and 
interesting story formats. 


The Lifestyles Editor is in charge 
of providing content and story ideas 
for their section as well as managing 
stories being written in their section. 
They are also responsible for providing 
stories for print and online publication 
of The Alabamian. The lifestyles section 
of The Alabamian focuses on featuring 
UM students, and providing inter- 
esting and engaging content for The 
Alabamian’s readers. They work with 
the editor-in-chief, managing editors 
and the design director to create and 
coordinate original content relevant to 
the University community. 


The Podcast Producer is in charge of 
managing and producing the Alabamian 
Podcast. This includes audio recording, 
producing, and editing. They are expect- 
ed to collaborate with the Section Editors 
and the rest of the Alabamian staff to 
execute bi-weekly episodes. Should 
other members of staff show interest, the 
podcast producer could and would be 
encouraged to help facilitate other shows 
to occur. 


The Photo Editor position is responsi- 
ble for overseeing all photos acquired for 
the paper. The holder of this position will 
determine what photos are needed for the 
issue, delegate photo assignment and take 
photos. The position also entails editing 
all photos for a cohesive look. This posi- 
tion is managed by the Managing editor 
of production and the Editor in chief. 

The holder of this position will need to 
be able to work with those positions, 
articulate their needs and ideas and work 
collaboratively. 


The News Editor is charged with 
providing content and story ideas for 
their section as well as managing the 
stories being written for their section. 
While The Alabamian frequently covers 
news that ventures outside of its imme- 
diate news coverage, such as national 
or statewide news, the role of the news 
editor will primarily be to focus on 
the local news in the community and 
campus. This would include coverage 
of important campus meetings, such 
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CROSSWORD: All Things Pie 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 
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Down: Across: 
1. Also called Christmas pie. 4. A sweet southern snack that originated in 
2. Considered the Juneteenth pie. 1917. 
3. Full of veggies and a tasty meat. 5. 3.14159265358979... 
7. It's really a gourd. 6. Granny can be sour. 
9. Popular in the UK, where it has been 8. The early word for this meant tart with a 
cultivated since the 1600s. crust. 
12. A Canadian mixed berry pie. 10. Originated in Key West, FL. 
13. A type of chocolate pie. 11. First appeared in cookbooks all around 
15. Light and fluffy, often accompanied by a Texas in the 1870s. 
lemon flavor. 14. First introduced at the St. Louis World’s Fair 


in 1904. 

16. Keep the sheep in line. 

18. George Washington cut down this type of 
tree. 


17. Georgia is known as the state. 


Virgo: Romanticize, 
reflect and readjust this 
Virgo season. Be the 


Capricorn: Angst 
towards higher powers 
may be a large motiva- 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Aries: You may need 
assistance, no one takes 
your asks seriously. It’s 
because you’re so in- 
credibly self-reliant. Be 
honest and people will 
happily help. 


Taurus: Are you, or the 
cab driver, picking your 
destination? Where are 
you going? 


Gemini: As the great 
Pharell Williams once 
said, “Lose yourself to 
Dance!” Find some funk 
music to listen to. 


Cancer: Comfort your- 
self... but in new things. 
Keep chasing change, it’s 
the path for the wise. 


Leo: Take a moment ev- 
ery day to appreciate the 
things you have. You'll 
have a strong change in 


perspective. 


change you want to see. tor right now, don’t let it 


rule you. Strategize your 
Libra: Taking a break productivity. 
might not be an option, 
but your legs are on fire. 
Find home, it'll rejuve- 


nate your heart. 


Aquarius: Dedication 
means a lot to you right 
now. Who, or what, are 
you pouring your heart 
Scorpio: People care into? 
about you, make sure to 
care for yourself as well. 
Lean on your friends 
when the going gets 
tough. 


Pisces: Things around 
you seems insignificant, 
but it may be your atti- 
tude. Cut off whatever is 
bleeding. 

Sagittarius: Go to the 

places you want to go, 

or be with the people 

you want to be with, just 

make your own decisions 

Destiny is overrated any- 

ways. 
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Men’s basketball team incurs NCAA infraction 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Photo by Anna Grace Askelson 


An NCAA investigation into 
the Montevallo’s men’s basket- 
ball team has found the team in 
violation of NCAA legislation. 
The investigation, released in 
June, outlined an act of academic 
misconduct that occurred during 
the Fall 2021 semester, as well as 
established the penalties the team 
must face going forward. 

According to the NCAA’s 
investigation, the academic 
misconduct occurred when a vol- 
unteer assistant men’s basketball 
coach completed an online exam 
for a student on the men’s bas- 
ketball team. The volunteer assis- 
tant coach did this by connecting 
an HDMI cable to the student’s 
computer and taking the exam 
for him while in another room, 
which would evade lockdown 
browser and video monitoring 
precautionary systems used for 
the exam’s administration. 

Allegations of this incident 


came to light in Nov. 2021, when 
a professor of the Management 
361 class the exam was adminis- 
tered for received an anonymous 
complaint from another student 
enrolled in the course. When the 
University Conduct Council ini- 
tially questioned the athlete, he 
denied the misconduct. However, 
after the council questioned the 
volunteer assistant coach, the 
athlete admitted to the academic 
misconduct. 

As a result of the universi- 
ty’s investigation, the student 
received a failing grade, and the 
volunteer assistant coach was 
dismissed from his position with 
the men’s basketball team. 

According UM Director of 
Athletics Mark Richards, the 
implicated student athlete chose 
to transfer to another university. 

The NCAA investigation 
held that no other member of 
the men’s basketball team staff 


was involved with the academic 
misconduct violation, saying, 
“The investigation did not yield 
factual information indicating 
other men’s basketball staff 
members had knowledge of or 
involvement in any instances of 
academic misconduct. Instead, it 
revealed that the then volunteer 
assistant men’s basketball coach 
acted on his own in knowingly 
committing a violation on one 
occasion.” 

As aresult of the NCAA 
infraction, Montevallo’s men’s 
basketball team has incurred 
several penalties. This includes 
a one year long probation of the 
men’s basketball team, which 
began this past June and will last 
until June 2023. 

While on probation, UM’s 
athletics department must instill 
a comprehensive misconduct 
education program, and file both 
a preliminary and annual report 


with the NCAA’s Committee on 
Infractions about the status of the 
program. Additionally, all men’s 
basketball prospect must be 
made aware that the team is on 
probation and given details of the 
infraction before making a paid 
visit or signing a national letter 
of intent. 

Richards spoke on how the 
department is instituting compli- 
ance education moving forwards, 
saying, “In response to the penal- 
ization the athletics department 
has implemented a comprehen- 
sive educational program on 
NCAA legislation for coaches 
and staff that is presented month- 
ly during our staff meetings. 
After each staff meeting we hold 
a ‘Compliance 101’ program that 
helps coaches better understand 
NCAA legislation.” 

Richards also said that 
Faculty Athletic Representative 
Dr. Benton Tyler has spoken to 
athletics staff about academic 
integrity. 

Additionally, the team must 
vacate team and individual 
records from a period where the 
accused athlete was still com- 
peting with the team while being 
considered an ineligible player 
due to the academic misconduct. 
This includes seven games taking 
place in a timeframe of Oct. 
8-Nov. 9, 2021. This means that 
the team has to vacate all wins 
incurred during that period. 

In addition to the probation 
and record vacation, Montevallo 
had to pay a $5,000 fine to the 
NCAA. This fine was paid out of 
an athletics foundation account 
according to Richards. 

The implicated volunteer 
assistant coach has also been 
subjected to a two-year show- 
cause order, which took effect 
in June and will last until June 
2024. During the first year of the 


show-cause period, any NCAA 
member institution must restrict 
the former coach from all athlet- 
ics-related activities. During the 
second year, he is restricted from 
being involved with any off cam- 
pus recruiting for an employer. 

After the release of the 
NCAA investigation, UM 
Athletics published a statement 
avowing their commitment to 
academic integrity and outlining 
the results of the investigation. 

“Our top priorities in the Uni- 
versity of Montevallo Depart- 
ment of Athletics are athletics 
compliance and academic integ- 
rity as an NCAA member institu- 
tion. We complete a comprehen- 
sive investigation following any 
suspected infractions of NCAA 
rules and promptly self-report 
any violations that are discovered 
and impose appropriate penalties 
after a thorough review of the 
infractions,” the statement read. 

The statement went on to note 
the quick response to misconduct 
allegations, saying, ““We believe 
our commitment to academic 
and athletic integrity is reflected 
in our timely self-reporting of 
NCAA infractions and our com- 
plete cooperation in their inves- 
tigative process. We are thankful 
that the NCAA enforcement staff 
and the Committee on Infractions 
have affirmed our commitment 
to compliance obligations as a 
member institution.” 

Richards reaffirmed these 
statements, saying UM’s athletics 
department has, “learned that we 
have good policies and proce- 
dures in place and took immedi- 
ate action when notified,” in the 
wake of the investigation and 
that, “We plan to make sure that 
every aspect of the program is in 
compliance going forward.” 


Tinglewood Festival: a celebration of woodworking 


By M.K. BRYANT 


Tinglewood Festival this 
year was held on Sept. 10 in 
Orr Park. 

This annual celebration 
is named after Tim Tingle, 
the artist behind the tree 
carvings that characterize 
Orr Park. 

This year, Tinglewood 
Festival included art ven- 
dors, a bird show, a car 
show, food vendors, live 
music, a petting zoo, a 
snake show and more. 

One of the main events 
of the festival was a chain- 
saw exhibition. During 
this, artists created unique 
wooden sculptures carved 
by chainsaws. Later in the 
day, an auction for these 
works was held. 

Heather Bailey was one 
of the artists participating 
in the chainsaw exhibi- 
tion. She and her husband, 
Justin Bailey, who is also a 
chainsaw carver, have been 
participating in Tinglewood 
Festival since it first began. 
Bailey’s mother was one of 
the first female chainsaw 
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carvers, and Bailey herself 
has been carving since she 
was 20. 

When asked about the 
importance of events like 
this that highlight wood- 
working, Bailey responded, 
“They're huge. A lot of peo- 
ple don't know about what 
we do, and so we just kind 
of share it with the world 
and that’s kind of one of the 
best ways to do it. You can 
see it on TV, but until you 
come and smell the wood 
and just see everyone in ac- 
tion you dont really under- 
stand what's going on.” 

Ron Herbster, who runs 
a business called Wood- 
turning by Herbster, was 
another artist at Tingle- 
wood. He described wood- 
turning as taking “chunks 
of wood and spinning it at 
high speeds on a lathe.” He 
said that, through this pro- 
cess, a square piece of wood 
can turn round. His booth 
at Tinglewood this year was 
the first show that he has 
ever done of his work. 


Photo by Cole Swain 


Herbster said, “It’s good 
to see what other people 
are doing. It helps promote 
the craft, the art, whatever 
you want to call it, so that 
you see what other people's 
ideas are.” 

Emmett Christolear is 
another wood turner who 
also makes pens. This was 
his first time showcasing 
his work at Tinglewood. He 


“community and being able 
to connect with people” 
when it comes to local art 
and crafting events. 

Other artists running 
booths at Tinglewood were 
Turner B. Porter and his 
son Will, who run an Etsy 
shop called woodenpot- 
terydesigns, La-Ren’s Farm 
Wood Turning, Nanny’s 
Nonsense Organic Art, 


discussed the importance of and more. Even Tingle, the 


festival’s namesake, had a 
booth, where visitors could 
buy his golf ball carvings 

as well as miniature ver- 
sions of select Orr Park tree 
carvings. 

Tinglewood Festival 
celebrates the culture and 
community surrounding 
the art of woodworking, 
and it gives artists the op- 
portunity to explore work 
outside of their own. 
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Early-onset burnout and graduation woes 


By MADELYN ALEXADNER, Editor in chief 


When I imagine myself 
being burnt out, it’s usually 
the end of a semester or af- 
ter I have completed a huge 
project. So why now, in the 
fifth week of classes, am I 
feeling that all-too-familiar 
weight on my shoulders? 

After putting a lot of 
thought into the matter, 

I realized that this is my 
fourth year of college. Not 
only that, but it is my 16th 
consecutive year of being a 
student. Personally, I think 
it is miraculous that any- 
one would choose to be a 
student for this long. 

If youre like me, you put 
yourself through hell to be a 
“good student.” You strived 
for good grades, you aimed 
to be involved in as much 
as possible and maybe you 
got a job at some point just 
to wrap up those scarce 
evenings you had even a 
few hours of free time. 

Thank God academic 
success isn't my single goal 
in life anymore. 

Dont get me wrong, 
school is still very import- 
ant to me. I just don't feel 
like my life will be over if I 
ger a C on an assignment. 
This is the luxury of not 
considering grad school, I 
guess. 

I also believe I have 


reached the mindset of 
valuing involvement over 
grades. I would rather have 
the memories that come 
with that kind of experience 
than the highest GPA an 


due to my involvement. I 
love it all, but it was defi- 
nitely a shock to the system 
coming back from summer 
with more on my plate than 
previous years. I am ending 
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employer has ever seen. 
That does, of course, 
come with its own set of 
problems. 
This year, I bear more re- 
sponsibility than I ever have 


my college experience with 
a bang, that’s for sure. 

As much as I feel the 
weight of this year, howev- 
er, I know I will be devas- 
tated to see it end. Every 


time I open the link to my 
graduation application or 
the form to order my cap 
and gown, I feel so conflict- 
ed. 

I know that finishing 
the application will take 
some the pressure away, 
and being a college grad- 
uate will take much of my 
stress away. But I also feel a 
deep sadness at the thought 
of not being around UM 
anymore. 

I have spent the past four 
years trying to make the 
most of the good, the bad 
and the ugly. From being 
academically focused to 
participating in as much 
as possible, I still can’t help 
but feel like my time here 
shouldn't be coming to an 
end this soon. 

Maybe COVID-19 is to 
blame for that. Maybe it’s 
just my fears of the future 
talking. Regardless, I know 
that I need to make the 
most of the time I have left, 
and that will require me to 

push through my early-on- 
set burnout. 
If you have ever tried 
to work through a period 
of burnout, then you know 
how hard it is. 

I think the key to beat- 
ing my “senior-itis” will be 
dedicating some time to the 


| wory for our wetlands, swamps and 


bogs 


By ROSE DAVIS, Distribution manager 


On Aug. 25 the Faculty 
Senate discussed a housing 
development planned to be 
built north of the Ebenezer 
Swamp area and the pollu- 
tion it could create. I hope 
it gets canceled but I know 
it won't be, it will only be 
shuffled around and re- 
formed to fit minimal stan- 
dards. Alabama's wetlands 
are on a cliff edge, ready to 
be destroyed or polluted by 
development and human 
interaction. I worry about 
our wetlands, our swamps 
and our marshes. 

In the past 200 years 
Alabama has lost over 50% 
of its wetlands, according 
to Benjamin F. McPherson 
of the 1993 U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, losing over 5 
million acres to agricultur- 
al, commercial, industrial 
and housing development. 
Regulations generally allow 
wetland destruction if 
enhancement or creation 
is followed, however the 
ability to simply artificially 
replace should not be rea- 
son to destroy it. 

In more recent years, 
former president Donald 
Trump removed massive 
environmental restrictions 
on infrastructure, water 
pollution and toxic sub- 
stances during his term 
according to the New York 
Times. 

In 2021, PBS reported 
that Biden has managed to 
reinstate WOTUS, or the 


Waters of the United States 
Act, that protects major 
waterways and wetlands, 
along with reassessing 
which types of waterways 
are protected under the 
Clean Water Act. However, 
the National Association 
of Home Builders and the 
American Farm Bureau 
Federation were against the 
renewal of the acts. Both 
home building and farms 
are major destroyers of wet- 
lands as both land develop- 
ment and chemical runoff 
disturb the environment as 
stated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy’s Scientific 
and Technical Information 
department. 

Wetlands are at such a 
risk because they are part of 
a waterway. This means that 


any pollution upstream will 
move through them until it 
reaches the gulf. While they 
are less human friendly 
than forests or grasslands, 
they serve a major role 

in water filtering, heavy 
metal dilution, storm surge 
protection and oxygen 
production due to the high 
number of plants. They 
also are transition zones for 
surrounding ecosystems, 
providing housing for both 
terrestrial and aquatic spe- 
cies. Semi-aquatic and am- 
phibious species especially 
find wetlands friendly. Wet- 
lands are major reason that 
Alabama is called Ameri- 


cas Amazon, as both NPR 
and AL.com have termed, 
enabling massive amounts 
of biodiversity. 


Ebenezer Swamp is 
a beautiful wetland and 
nature preserve, home to 
sycamore and tupelo gum 
trees, and a rare species of 
coneflower. It also houses 
turkeys, beavers, copper- 
heads, and rattlesnakes and 
the countless species of fish 
that move through it that 
deserve to drink and exist 
in the water without fear 
of harm from suburbia. If 
Ebenezer Swamp is pol- 
luted, it’s another step on a 
path I don't like Alabama 
taking, it’s a path of ignor- 
ing it’s ancestral, natural 
ecosystems for modern 
development. It’s ignoring 
the wetlands, the swamps, 
the bogs and the rivers of 
Alabama. 
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things I enjoy, rather than 
just to those things I have 
to do. 

Recently I requested a 
day off work simply to try 
to recover from the way I 
was feeling. I did nothing 
that I didn't want to do that 
day, and it left me feeling 
significantly better. 

Now, is that something 
I want to make a habit of? 
Of course not. But if it will 
keep me from being unable 
to function because of my 
frustrations, better safe 
than sorry. 
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Faculty Senate discusses plans for Ebenezer Swamp, 
maternity leave policy and graduate studies 


By WESLEY WALTER, Faculty senate beat reporter 
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During their September 
meeting, the Faculty Senate 
discussed their plan regard- 
ing the housing develop- 
ment proposed to be built 
directly north of Ebenezer 
Swamp. 

Senators were given 
copies of letters drafted by 
Dr. Susan Caplow regarding 
the senate’s position on the 
development. This includ- 


ed letters directed towards 
both Alabaster and Mon- 
tevallo city officials regard- 
ing the senate’s concerns 
over the development’s 
environmental impact. 
These statements outline 
the potentially damaging 


traffic in the Alabaster 


area, UM’s environmental 
program and environmen- 
tal tourism. Senators are 
expected to share this letter 
with their constituents for 
comments. The senate plans 
to vote on endorsing the 
letters during their next 


“We wanted to be able to 


have something to send to 
state our perspective, but 
I very much would like to 
hear if people have things 
that you think are missing 
from this.’ 

During liaison reports 
Dr. Andrea Eckelman 
expressed the Academic 
Policies Committee's desire 
to develop an official policy 
for maternity and paternity 
leave. 

The university currently 
has no official policy for 
maternity and paternity 
leave meaning faculty are 
expected to take sick days 
for their needed time off. 

Faculty Senate Presi- 
dent Dr. Claire Edwards 
expressed disappointment 
over the lack of official pol- 
icy saying, “I was surprised 
to find that there really 
wasnt much of an option 
except for taking your sick 
leave.” 

The Senate agreed to 
discuss the issue further 
during its October meeting. 

Dr. Stephanie Dean re- 


effects the development meeting. Beanies 
would have on the local Caplow asked for feed- i mee i DOME 
ecosystem, flooding and back on the draft saying, Advisory Council is expect- 


ed to continue operations 


during the 2022-23 school 
year, and was appointed as 
the Faculty Senate Liaison 
to TAC. 

Edwards later reported 
on behalf of the Graduate 
Council that Graduate 
Studies has a new office in 
Ramsay Hall. UM’s gradu- 
ate programs previously did 
not have a central office. 

Edwards spoke on the 
positive impact she hopes 
the office will have saying, 
“It's more of a centralized 
office it’s bringing us back 
to a cohesive unit and it’s 
going to end up being a 
good thing.” 

Dr. Shawn Mitchell 
discussed his desire to have 
a representative for adjunct 
professors on the Faculty 
Senate. Mitchell expressed 
support for Professor Ed 
Langham being the official 
representative for adjunct 
faculty, saying, “He does 
a really great job, and he 
would be a good represen- 
tative of our adjuncts.” 

The senate agreed dis- 
cuss this possibility further 
during their next meeting. 


Council talks budget, waste disposal and more 


By MADELINE BURBANK 


The Montevallo City Council had 
its first reading of the 2022-2023 
fiscal budget at their Sept. 12 meet- 
ing. This budget included the Mon- 
tevallo Police Department receiving 
$1,817,255 and American Rescue Plan 
Act Grant expenditures, which totaled 
$1,175,077. 

The total proposed expenditures 
for the 2022-2023 fiscal year are 
$6,826,823.50. Voting on it will be 
held at the next meeting on Sept. 27. 

At this meeting, the council also 
voted on the ongoing subject of city 
waste disposal. The council approved 
a three-year contract with Republic 
Services of Birmingham that will 
expire in Sept. 2025. Republic Services 
has provided Montevallo’s solid waste 
collection and disposal services in the 
past but is now working under a new 
contract. 

With the new contract comes an 
increased collection cost. The council 
chalked the increased collection costs 
under the new contract to higher gas 
prices. Because of this, trash collec- 
tion fees will be increasing from $20 
to $30 for citizens. The council voted 
unanimously to pass this resolution 
with the exception of the absent Mar- 
tha Eisenberg. 

The council also voted to approve 
Alabama Power Company’s proposed 
monthly fee of $1,145.85 for providing 
electricity to city traffic cameras along 
with an additional $1,500 requested 
upfront for the installation of new 
break-away poles. 

These new poles are meant to host 
5 new FLOCK LRP Cameras along 
with two of them relocated from tem- 
porary locations. These traffic cameras 
connect to a nationwide network of 
cameras hosted by police departments 
throughout the country to capture 
vehicle details and compare them to 
suspect vehicles. 

Pending Alabama Department of 
Transportation approval, four camer- 
as will be placed on Highway 25 and 
others will be placed on County Road 
15, 119 and along Spring Creek Road. 
The cost of this installation will come 
from the police budget, though it also 
carries a general price increase from 
Alabama Power. 

Jeremy Littleton - the chief of the 


Montevallo Police Department — stated 
that the police department “feel that it’s 
vital to add five additional cameras to 
give us the coverage we need to make 
sure we've got the city covered” and de- 
scribed them as “basically like putting 
15 additional officers out there looking 
for suspect vehicles”. 

Veronica Bailey — a member of the 
Montevallo Historical Society - was 
unanimously appointed to serve on 
the Historic Preservation Committee 
following the retirement of Gregory L. 
Reece. Additionally, Pamela Smith was 
unanimously appointed to the Parks 
and Recreation Board. 

Mayor Rusty Nix posthumously 
gave a proclamation award to Bishop 
Billy Andrew Craig - the late pastor 
of Green Chapel Missionary Baptist 
Church - after he passed away on Aug. 
24, 

The award was received by several 
members of his congregation that at- 
tended the meeting. Bishop Craig had 
earned a prior proclamation from the 
City of Montevallo under Mayor Ben 
McCroy in 2009. 

An additional proclamation was 
given by Mayor Rusty Nix related to 
Constitution Week. Celebrating 235th 
anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution, it will take place from Sept. 
17-23. 

Sarah Hogan - the executive pro- 
gram director of Impact Montevallo 
— addressed the council to ask that 
the City of Montevallo does not allow 
medical marijuana licensing, which be- 
came available on Sept. 1 after the State 
of Alabama state legalized medical 
marijuana with Alabama Senate Bill 46. 
She requested that if the city does allow 
it, they impose severe restrictions on it. 
Currently, eight cities and three coun- 
ties have opted into allowing medical 
marijuana according to the Alabama 
Medical Cannabis Commission. 

Storm drains near Valley Street 
were cleared out and should cause less 
flooding during heavy rain. Accord- 
ing to city clerk Steve Gilbert “it was 
less than 40% capacity” before it was 
cleaned out. 

The next Montevallo City Council 
meeting will be held on Sept. 27 at 6 
p.m. It will be held at the Montevallo 
city hall and will be live streamed on 
the city’s Facebook page. 
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By HANNAH GRACE 
COTTON 


Montevallos Carmichael 
Library announced a new 
24-hour schedule. The 
library, located on Bloch 
Street, will keep its ground 
floor doors open all hours 
Sundays through Wednes- 
days. 

The 24/4 Library is a pi- 
lot project that began Aug. 
28. This adjustment allows 
students to safely use the 
space’s resources into the 
night. According to library 
director Charlotte Ford, 
this project has been in the 
works for over a year. It was 
initially supposed to launch 
fall 2021, but was post- 
poned due to COVID-19. 

Systems librarian Sheila 
Brandt and former circula- 
tion manager Kaycee Led- 
better originally proposed 
the project. Comments 
from students led organiz- 
ers such as Charlotte Ford 
to look into how UM could 
provide this service. 

Ford stated that some 
inspiration for the space 
came from Huntingdon 
College, a liberal arts col- 
lege in Montgomery, which 
began offering a similar 
service a few years ago. 

The ground floor of the 
library proved an ideal spot 
due to its quality lighting, 
tables, computers, vending 
machines and other ame- 
nities. Numerous security 
cameras and a swipe-entry 
door also allows for a safe 
space for students. 

Previously, the Car- 
michael Library closed 
at 1 a.m. Sunday through 
Wednesday as well as 12 
a.m. on Thursday. Data col- 
lected proved that hardly 
any students checked out 
books or utilized alterna- 
tive library services after 
12 a.m. However, students 
that were in the space were 
there to use a computer or 
study in a quiet area. Staff- 
ing challenges also gave 
way to the library’s new 
hours. The 24/4 system 
let the library stay open 
longer, without making 
student workers stay up 
exceedingly late at night. 
Thus, there will not be any 
library staff on duty after 
12 a.m. 

Students have already 
begun utilizing the library's 
new hours. Even so, the li- 
brary will be strictly moni- 
tored to determine the lon- 
gevity of the project. It is 
encouraged that the space’s 
resources are used appro- 
priately and that students 
look after one another. 

— = a 


Carmichael Library 
Now Open 24/4 
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Montevallo African American Heritage Trail 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 
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On Aug. 22, Montevallo 
City Council approved the 
production of an African 
American Heritage Trail to 
commemorate Black his- 
tory within the Montevallo 
community. 

Dr. Kathy King and 
Anitka Stewart Sims are 
currently leading the proj- 
ect, and created a presenta- 
tion to the City Council in- 
troducing 14 new historical 
markers. King has drawn 
up a map detailing 10 spots 
located around Main Street, 
creating a 1-mile-long trail. 

Talk of the heritage trail 
began in 2016. Rev. Kenny 
Dukes, current President of 
the Shelby County NAACP, 
introduced the idea to pre- 
vious Montevallo mayor Dr. 
Hollie Cost. 

King said, “She an- 
nounced on MLK Day in 
front of a huge audience 
that the city was going to 
be launching an African 
American Heritage trail” 

After that moment, 
Dukes began work on the 
trail by forming a commit- 
tee, until COVID-19 shut 
down the plans. 

In 2019, the Montevallo 
Community Remembrance 
Project formed a coalition 
to work with the Equal Jus- 
tice Initiative on bringing 
acknowledgement to a dou- 
ble lynching that happened 
in Montevallo in 1889. 

The Equal Justice Initia- 
tive is a nonprofit Alabama 
based organization that is 
dedicated to ending mass 
incarceration by represent- 
ing illegally convicted citi- 
zens. One of their projects 
includes researching and 
archiving locations where 
African Americans have 
been lynched. This archive 
is public to see at The 
Legacy Museum in Mont- 
gomery. 

The marker was placed 
on Main Street in June 2020 
with a commemoration. 

With Dukes’s approval, 
King revived the project 
in 2020. At this time, King 
was appointed to serve on 
the Montevallo Historical 
Preservation Commision. 
Joyce Jones, former mayoral 
candidate of Montevallo, 
was the head of the com- 
mission, and decided to 
make the heritage trail their 
lead project. 

In this commission, Sims 
stepped up to work with 

King on finding Mon- 


tevallo citizens to tell their 
stories connected towards 
Montevallos Black history. 

King and Sims research 
for the trail has been 
publicized monthly in 
“The Chamber Chatter,” a 
newsletter published by the 
Montevallo Chamber of 
Commerce. Their column 
is titled “Untold Stories 
of Black Montevallo,” and 
highlights local historical 
citizens and their stories. 
These stories will eventually 
be incorporated into the 
heritage trail. 

The “Untold Stories of 
Montevallo” column is now 
beginning its second year of 
publication. 

“Tt has been a very im- 
portant initial step because 
we are learning, we are ed- 
ucating and making people 
more aware, and we've been 
gaining more trust in the 
community because they 
see we have been telling 


Church and Montevallo 
Middle School. The mid- 
dle school was previously 
Montevallos all Black high 
school, Prentince High 
School. The title of the high 
school was dedicated to 
former Montevallo citizen 
Rev. Prentince. 

Knowing that Prentince 
was an important figure in 
the Montevallo Black com- 
munity, King researched 
him using archival micro- 
films recorded from South- 
ern Baptist Conventions 
that she found at Samford’s 
special collections. 

“I spent time at Samford 
going through microfilms 
and trying to find any ref- 
erence to Joseph Prentince, 
and found a lot. And so, we 
were able to reconstruct the 
context of his career’, said 
Dr. King. 

“IT would be sitting there 
going through the micro- 
film and find something 
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much describes what has 
happened. We are trying to 
bring back the figures of the 
black board that have been 
erased the best we can with 
memories.” 

King and Sims have 
ultimately done most of 
the work for the trail up to 
this point, but are hoping 
to expand their team in the 
future. King said, “Tll go to 
the court house, and look 
at probate records, and try 
to get the history that is 
reduced to writing in our 
legal system, and Anitka 
gets on the phone and talks 
to people.” 

The original idea for the 
trail was to commemorate 
firsts in the Montevallo 
Black community, for ex- 
ample the first Black doctor 
in Montevallo. 

“That's a really hard 
thing to do, and to docu- 
ment.’ said Dr. King. 

Initial locations picked 
for the trail were Ward 
Chapel AME Church, 
Shiloh Missionary Baptist 


dedicate her resources and 
passion towards uncovering 
local Black history. “In the 
white community, sorry to 
say it, but there's an attitude 
of indifference and neglect 
towards Black history,” said 
King. 

On Aug. 22, Monteval- 
lo’s city council approved 
King and Sim's plan for the 
Heritage trail. 

Only two council mem- 
bers, Sonya Swords and 
Martha Eisenberg, voted 
against the resolution. Both 
Swords and Eisenberg have 
declined to comment about 
this decision. 

Because of the 
multi-hundred-dollar 
pricing of producing, 
distributing, and installing 
an individual marker, the 
heritage trail will continue 
to grow over the next few 
years. King and Sim’s are 
still awaiting an approved 
budget for the trail, but 
hope to finish unveiling the 
markers throughout the 
next 4 to 5 years. 


King said, “What we are 
doing now, because it is a 
city approved project right 
from the start, we are going 
to have to be more bland, 
evenhanded, and less inter- 
pretive.” 

King doesn't believe that 
the project will see much 
public opposition, since the 
city council and the Black 
Heritage Council will have 
to approve all of the lan- 
guage. 

The Black Heritage 
Council is a part of the 
Alabama Historical Com- 
mission. 

“T dont think we could 
have moved forward as 
quickly as we have been in 
the council but for the may- 
or who really wants to see 
this happen.” said King. 

King said, “It has been 
a very different experi- 
ence than trying to bring 
the lynching marker here, 
which had open and some- 
times hateful opposition” 

“They have a message, 
they have a vision, and they 
wanted their perspective 
to be on that marker. Their 
emphasis was focused on 
the widespread application 
of racial terror, and that 
made a lot of people un- 
comfortable.’ said King. 

King doesn't believe 
that there will be anything 
on the trail that will upset 
citizens. King followed up 
saying, “What does make 
people uncomfortable is an 
emphasis on racial con- 
sciousness.” 

King used to be a pro- 
fessor at UM within the 
English Department. She 
continued her career by 
becoming the Director of 
Faculty Development and 
Collaboration within the 
last 5 years of her teaching. 

She moved to Monteval- 
lo in 1989 as an assistant 
professor. She previously 
lived in Atlanta where she 
got her PhD at Emory Uni- 
versity. 

“I was not prepared for 
rural Alabama. I was so 
naive coming from Atlanta 
thinking I was a southern- 
er.’ said King. 

Throughout her career, 
King was motivated by re- 
covering the lost history of 
British women writers from 
the 18th century. 

“I was very much influ- 
enced by, and animated by, 
third wave feminism, and 
the desire to recover histo- 
ry. said King. 

This interest developed 
into the curiosity of Mon- 
tevallo’s own history that 
had been forgotten or make 
secretive. 

“The goal has been to 
emphasize the agency of the 
African American com- 
munity and the individuals 
within. I’ve tried to face 
myself as much as possible, 
and try to find the words of 
people from that commu- 
nity to capture that history.’ 
said King. 

King recommends read- 
ing Chamber Chatter to 
read the unveiled historical 
stories about Montevallos 
Black history. 
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Thoughts on the Emmy's sycartersames 


The Emmy’s has always 
been an interesting award 
show to me. I never kept 
up with TV enough to have 
opinions on the nominees, 
so it felt like learning a 
foreign language. This year 
on the other hand, there 
were a few nominees that 
I watched. “Succession’, 
“Euphoria” and “Stranger 
Things” were the shows I 
had watched, and 1/3 of 
“Severance”. 

“Succession” was the 
show I was rooting for, and 
it won big last week. Best 
Drama Series, Best Drama 
Writing and Best Dra- 
ma Supporting Actor for 
Matthew Macfadyen. All 
deserved wins as Succession 
had its best season yet. 

A big highlight was 
also seeing all the multi- 
ple wins. “Ted Lasso” and 
company winning Best 


Comedy, Comedy Actor, 
Comedy Supporting Actor 
and Comedy Directing was 
surprising and unsurpris- 
ing at the same time. I'm 
surprised that “Ted Lasso” 
overcame the high that 
“Abbott Elementary” was 
riding on, while also unsur- 
prised that Jason Sudeikis 
and Brett Goldstein won for 
the second year in a row, as 
they were predicted to. 

The biggest upset, 
however, was Bob Oden- 
kirk, of “Better Call Saul’, 
not winning Best Drama 
Actor. Obviously Lee Jung 
Jae has been winning for 
“Squid Game” all through- 
out award season, but the 
passion behind “Better 
Call Saul’s” final season 
and Odenkirk’s near death 
experience on set, a nearly 
fatal heart attack, pointed 
towards Odenkirk finally 


winning his first Emmy. 

“Abbott Elementary” and 
“The White Lotus” were 
two shows I was previous- 
ly on the fence about but 
seeing their numerous wins 
and pure passion from the 
crowd proved to me that I 
need to go ahead and watch 
them. 

All the wins felt empty to 
me though, because win- 
ners were forced to make 
speeches in a 45 second 
window. While some 
winners, like Zendaya and 
Michael Keaton, were able 
to make effective accep- 
tance speeches in such a 
short amount time, others, 
like Amanda Seyfried and 
Jennifer Coolidge, visibly 
struggled on stage. What 
could’ve have been memo- 
rable and moving moments 
in show, were reduced to 
whiplash inducing blurbs 


for both the winners and 
the audience. 

As for the award show 
itself, I found it to be vapid 
and drawn out. It seemed 
that every bit was built to 
be a viral moment, trying 
to replicate the Will Smith 
and Chris Rock incident 
that happened at the Oscars 
earlier this year. 

Keenan Thompson as the 
host was boring. He’s never 
been much of a true co- 
median, and it showed last 
night. His opening mono- 
logue felt like an attempt 
to replicate Ricky Gervais's 
infamous Golden Globes 
monologue from 2020. 

Worst of all was the 
opening dance number, 
which felt 2010s-esque in 
all the wrong ways. 

Overall, everything out- 
side of the awards felt safe 
and disingenuous. The at- 


tempt to make memorable 
moments without taking 
any risks was transparent. 
My main takeaway from 
the entire show: have Steve 
Martin, Martin Short and 
Selena Gomez host next 
year. The comedic trio is the 
perfect blend of genuine, 
envelope pushing comedy, 
while also staying in good 
taste for the network. 
Once again, The Em- 
my’s proves to be the most 
boring awards show of the 
season. Forcing winners to 
give speeches in less than 
a minute, a safe host and 
even safer comedic bits as 
well as the blatant attempt 
to make “shocking mo- 
ments” and the incessant 
need to give consecutive 
wins is what is leading to a 
slow decline in the Emmy’s 
as a televised award show. 


Montevallo Alumni In-Residence summer program 


By MAEGHAN JEREMIAH 


This past summer, three 
Montevallo alumni re- 
turned for a deep dive into 
the art of printmaking. 

This group is named the 
Stephens Printmaking Fel- 
lows after Professor Emer- 
itus Scott Stephens who 
taught printmaking and 
was the department chair. 
The group’s artwork was put 
up on display on Aug. 25 
and a reception was held on 
Sept. 1, giving the artists an 
opportunity to talk about 
their work. 

This was Montevallo’s 
first official Artist-in-Res- 
idence program. This was 
curated by Collin Williams 
who is an art professor 
here at UM. He had several 
artworks displayed in the 
gallery opening. Stephens 
also had three cyanotype 
prints displayed. 

The three resident artists, 
Erica Lewis, Lindsay Dyess 
and Justin Banger, were 
provided with student as- 
sistants to help create their 
pieces and they also had an 
artwork presented in the 
show. 

Lewis, also known as 
EVPL, graduated from UM 
in 2019 with a BA in en- 
glish and a BFA in drawing 
and printmaking. This past 
spring, Lewis graduated 
from the University of Lou- 
isville with their MFA in 
multidisciplinary studio art. 
Lewis plans on continuing 
their education and getting 
a Ph.D. in comparative 


Art by Erica Lewis. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Editor in chief 


humanities, and hopes to 
eventually teach printmak- 
ing at the university level. 

Lewis came to Mon- 
tevallo in June and created 
several works including a 
few sculpture prints with 
help from their student as- 
sistant Victoria Green. The 
series is called “A Purpose 
of Repurpose,’ and focuses 
on resourcefulness. The 
materials used are recycled 
from old fabrics. Their 
inspiration came from the 
patterned flour sacks of the 
Great Depression when 
people would reuse the 
material for clothing, wash- 
cloths, etc. 

Her other work dis- 
played is a series called 
“Can't Never Could” The 
subject matter is about 
repurposing, as the largest 
piece shows gourds being 
used as birdhouses. 

Both series were cohe- 
sive with each other be- 
cause fabrics used for the 
wall pieces were also used 
in the sculptures. Lewis 
explained how they drew 
inspiration from their 
grandmother who reused 
flour sacks to make dresses. 

Lewis touched on how 
the business industry pur- 
posefully makes packaging 
for one-time use, “most of 
the stuff made is designed 
to advertise for future 
purposes. Capitalism does 
not profit from you reusing 
things they want you to by 
the fabric and the flour” 


As a final thought on 

the work they said, “I 

am not actually saying we 
should make cloth egg car- 
tons, but I think it is an in- 
teresting visual comparison 
between things we could be 
doing differently.” 

Banger came to cam- 
pus in July and worked 
with Alona Lambert as his 
student assistant. Banger 
graduated from Montevallo 
in 2008 with a BFA in print- 
making and painting. He 
now works as a children’s 
librarian. 

During his month here, 
he created four etchings 
paired with a poem that 
works in conjunction 
with the artwork. Banger 
describes this series as, 
“Dreams, memories, ques- 
tions, wilderness observed 
- all subtleties of life that 
when given their space are 
realized for their actual 
foundational fabric” 

Two of his works include 
a Post-it note which rep- 
resents the small sketches 
he does on the fly while 
working in the library. He 
spoke on keeping up with 
art after school where he 
quoted a poem by William 
Stafford called “The Way It 
Is.” 

Banger said, “It embod- 
ies a subtly of when you're 
not actively doing the thing 
you think you're supposed 
to be doing, but you are still 
navigating in the world ina 
way that is uniquely you.” 

The poem uses a meta- 


phorical thread that rep- 
resents your passion and 
your specific life path. After 
quoting this poem Banger 
said, “My sticky notes 

and writing poems on my 
phone is me acknowledging 
I’m still holding on to the 
thread.” 

Banger had a podium 
set up with rocks and a sign 
that said to take one. This 
display corresponded with 
a poem he had up on the 
wall called “Only Slightly 
Forgotten.” The poem hints 
at his love for rocks, he ex- 
plained how important it is 
to find beauty in something 
as simple as a rock. He said 
that finding the beauty in 
these simple aspects of the 
world is, “really experienc- 
ing life” 

Dyess worked with the 
student assistant Erika 
Lewis. Dyess graduated 
from Montevallo in 2011 
with a Bachelor of Fine Arts 
in Painting. She now works 
as the Arts and Education 
Manager at the Shelby 
County Arts Council. 

Since Dyess came to 
Montevallo in August and 
school started that same 
month, she only had about 
three weeks to work. De- 
spite her having less time 
than the other artists she 
created four works of art. 
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Dyess’s work is inspired 
by stories and fairy tales. 
She loves to tell a story 
even if the story is unclear. 
Her work includes spotless 
cheetah’s that are meant to 
be subjective to the viewer. 

At the end of her resi- 
dency, Dyess found a moth 
that spoke to her, inspiring 
one of the works she creat- 
ed. She explained, “it is one 
of my favorite pieces I have 
ever done now.’ 

Dyess spoke on how she 
kept up with art after grad- 
uation saying, “I can't not 
be creative; it is a part of 
who I am and I can't imag- 
ine not having that part of 
my life” 

These three alumni came 
together and created some 
exquisite artwork. Collin 
Williams, said in his artist 
statement, “I believe these 
things about art. It is a 
practice that mirrors life. It 
is a practice of coping that 
captures something of liv- 
ing, bearing witness to the 
complexities of life. Every 
artwork is an artifact of 
marks, marking out a mo- 
ment in time, marking the 
boundary of our experience 
as a space for the explora- 
tion of what we find mean- 
ingful” The artwork will be 
available to view until Sept. 
22 in Bloch Gallery. 


Art by Lindsay Dyess. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Editor in 
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Aries 

This is a time of change for 
Aries. Aries will constantly 
evolve, and growth will 
happen. Your quick wit and 
temper may have pushed 
some to the side, but those 
around you know where 
your heart lies. Be hope- 
ful and open your hearts; 
something worthwhile is 
coming. 


Taurus 

September is bringing 
healing and learning for 
Tauruses. This is a time for 
self-reflection on past mis- 
takes and forgiveness to- 
wards yourself to be able to 
move on. Be careful about 
who you are letting in to 
see your healing. However, 
listen to your intuition. 


Gemini 

This new season is not 
going to be easy for Gem- 
inis. However, it will be 

a smoother course if one 
learns to roll with the 
punches. Remember, not 
everything has to come to 
you right now, and a part of 
life is to wait. Be patient, 
and opportunities for social 
growth will make their way 
to you. 


Cancer 

This will be the time to tap 
into self-care and ground 
yourself. However, with 
your water sign tendencies, 
there will still be moments 
of deep emotions. Take a 
breath, you have taken care 
of everyone around you, 
and now it is time to use 
that same energy to heal 
and take care of yourself. 


Leo 

Leo’s will have a chance 
to end the toxic cycles you 
find yourself in. You seem 
to be running away from 
something, and it is time to 
work things out. Use this 
time to listen to others and 
learn. Taking these oppor- 
tunities to grow in your 
relationships with yourself 
and those around you will 
make you better and grow 
more into yourself. 


Virgo 

The past month has been 
emotional, with many 
changes happening around 
you. These changes can be 
social, financial, or person- 
al growth. Ride with the 
waves as they come, and 
know this will pass, and 
you will be in a better place 
at the end of this retro- 
grade. 


HOROSCOPES 


By RAEGAN LINDSEY 


Libra 

Pay attention to how you 
feel. You are a social but- 
terfly, but this retrograde 

is important to take time 


4 for yourself. This is a very 


transformative time in your 
life, and there will be huge 
positive shifts. Keep posi- 
tive and hold your friend’s 
close life is on the uptick 
for Libras. 


Scorpio 

You will be making new 
connections and growing in 
personal and professional 
relations. It is time to use 
the connections you have 
already made to build on 
the new ones. This is a 
time to develop your skills 
and go after the goals you 
have made. Success is on 
the horizon for Scorpios 
you just have to be patient 
enough to grab it. 


Sagittarius 

It’s time to stick up for 
yourself. You might have 
felt a disconnect with 
where you are in life, but 
things will change very 
soon. Be aware of those 
around you; not everyone 
is rooting for your success. 
Life will change, and it’s 
up to you to see if these 
changes will be positive or 
negative. 


Capricorn 

Your ideas propel you for- 
ward and bring you closer 
to the life you want. How- 
ever, along the way, don’t 
forget about your friends 
as you climb the ladder of 
success. It is great to see 
the things you have worked 
for come to life, so enjoy 
the rewards of your ideas 
during this retrograde. 


Aquarius 

This is your sign to go for 
it. Everything you have 
been working for it ap- 
proaching sooner than you 
thought. It has been a hard 
road, and people close to 
you have shown their true 
colors. However, it will be 
worth it the end. 


Pisces 

Now is a good time to truly 
think about what you want. 
Whatever you manifest has 
the power to come true. 
Know that you are support- 
ed in this venture, and by 
the end you will be closer 
to understanding the person 
you are meant to be. 


Additional photos from the Montevallo Alumni 
In-Residence summer program 
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Soccer teams aid in Jackson water 
distribution 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 
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Montevallo’s men’s and 
women’s soccer teams aided 
in water distribution efforts in 
Jackson, Miss. while in the area 
in September for games against 
Mississippi College. The teams’ 
efforts are in response to the 
on-going water shortage crisis 
throughout the state. 

Water shortage issues in 
Jackson began in late August, as 
Pearl River flooding led to low 
water pressure throughout the 
city. This occurred on top of a 
boil-water notice that had been 
issued in July after the Mississip- 
pi Department of Health found 
that the city’s water could cause 
digestive health problems. 

In response, both Mississippi 
Governor Tate Reeves and Pres- 
ident Joe Biden declared states 
of emergency. Jackson residents 
have since become reliant on 
bottled water. 

Bruce Dietterle, Head Coach 
of the Montevallo Men’s Soccer 
Team, said he learned about the 
issue after seeing posts on social 
media and reading news articles 
about the situation, inspiring him 
to find a way to help out. 

“Tt kind of dawned on me 
like, hey, we’re going that way. 
Sucks to not have water,” he 
said. 

Dietterle then collaborated 


with Jake Wyman, Head Coach 
of the Montevallo Women’s 
Soccer Team, and a Montevallo 
women’s soccer team alum, Mi- 
chaila Franklin, who lives in the 
area. Wyman said Franklin was 
able to connect the teams with a 
local church, Fresh Start Chris- 
tian Church, and Pastor T.D. 
Jakes, bishop of Dallas-based 
megachurch The Potter’s House, 
to aid in water distribution 
efforts. 

The team brought over 15 
cases of water, according to Diet- 
terle, but the team contributed in 
labor as well—working to unload 
cases of water off a semi-truck 
and load them into the cars of 
people in need. 

Both coaches emphasized the 
importance volunteering had on 
broadening their teams’ perspec- 
tives. Wyman said, “I believe it’s 
important for them to understand 
that they are in a position of 
privilege. And that, I think, was 
eye-opening for our players— 
that they see so many people in 
need and they have things so 
good in the position they are as 
college student athletes.” 

Dietterle shared a similar 
sentiment, saying that the experi- 
ence allowed players to become 
more cognizant of the world 
around them. 
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“The reality is that a lot of 
our players become myopic in 
just looking at soccer and they 
don’t realize that we are student 
athletes, and we are—or they 
are—student athletes and there 
is a bigger world out there,” he 
said. 

Dietterle pointed out that this 
extended to himself and Wy- 
man as well, saying, “We get, 
as coaches, stuck in it as well in 
season because we kind of get 
blinders on and all you worry 
about is the next game, the next 
practice and it’s good for the 
guys and even us to take a step 
back and go, man, there’s more 
to the world than sports.” 

Volunteering also brought the 
men’s and women’s teams closer 
together according to Dieterle. 

“T mean, you saw our guys 
giving water to the girls to put 
in cars. You see these little 135 
pound girls carrying giant cases 
of water and then right behind 
them is this 6’4” guy doing the 
same thing. It creates a good uni- 
ty for just Montevallo athletics,” 
he said. 

Seth Acton, who plays 
left back on the men’s team, 
described the experience as 
humbling. 

“T feel like it’s one of those 
things you always know about, 


like world hunger and stuff, but 
you don’t really know what it’s 
like until you get in that situa- 
tion, and you see these people 
lined up for hours and hours just 
for basic necessities,” he said. 

Acton pointed out that he felt 
more appreciative of his own 
day-to-day life because of his 
experience volunteering, saying, 
“As students we get caught-up in 
our day-to-day lives with school, 
soccer, work and we feel like we 
can’t tackle that stress but we 
don’t understand how grateful 
we should be for the basic neces- 
sities we have every day.” 

Acton also expressed a desire 
to continue to help the Jackson 
community, saying, “When we 
had to shut it off and we saw 
there were still more people lined 
up, I felt good about myself and 
what we did but it definitely felt 
like we could’ve done more.” 

Bailey Raphelt, a midfielder 
and wingback on the women’s 
team, is from Brandon, Miss.—a 
town that lies just east of Jack- 
son. Raphelt said the proximity 
to her hometown made her feel 
shocked, but also made the work 
the teams did feel more personal 
to her. 

“Tt’s just you don’t really 
realize, I feel like,” Raphelt said, 
“And it puts in a new perspective 
that that’s next door. Like, that’s 
just down the street that these 
people are having to go without 
basic needs like water.” 

Dietterle also expressed a 
desire to draw attention to the 
on-going, systemic nature of 
Jackson’s water crisis. 

“The story here is that we 
helped, but the real story is 
why it was such a disaster,” he 
remarked. 

Dietterle went on to em- 
phasize the role class divides 
played in exasperating the issue, 
saying, “The part that I was kind 
of sad about was that it wasn’t 
the affluent part of Jackson that 
was affected. It was the opposite. 
And too often that these things 
are striking the poverty side of 
areas because they are not taken 
care of because the money’s not 
there.” 

“Putting a Band-aid on a 
wound is really what it comes 
down to,” Dietterle concluded 
about the teams’ work. 
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The southeast’s 


largest 
collegiate 
3-D printer 


By M.K. BRYANT 


During UM theatre profes- 
sor Kyle Moore’s sabbatical in 
spring 2022, he set out to com- 
plete his revision of the Alumi- 
num Tortoise—a giant 3D printer 
that was first created in 2015 
as an undergraduate research 
project. 

The version that was built in 
2015 was the first 3D printer that 
Moore had ever built. 

Moore said that, over the past 
few years, one of his goals has 
been to bring down the cost of 
3D printing. There are a couple 
of reasons for this goal—one 
being to avoid “having to charge 
students for the things they want 
to print,” and another being so 
he “can print big things and not 
have them be too expensive.” 

In order to achieve this goal, 
Moore designed the Aluminum 
Tortoise with a pellet extruder so 
it can use melted recycled plas- 
tics rather than the PLA filaments 
that most 3D printers use. 

The design is Moore’s own, 
but he said that it borrows heavi- 
ly from other printers that are on 
the market. 

Moore has used the print- 
er, which was funded by the 
University’s Green Fund Grant, 
to build several 3D printed 
pieces that will be placed around 
campus. One of these pieces is 
a set of stools and chess table 
that Moore says were designed 
by Lee Somers, an art professor 
at the University. Currently, this 
piece is intended to be placed in 
the bottom floor of Carmichael 
Library. Moore described the 
purpose of this project as being 
to “demonstrate the possibili- 
ties with 3D printing recycled 
materials.” 

More explained that 3D print- 
ing has also been useful in the 
theatre department. He said that 
“Tt makes intricate models more 
accessible. Instead of needing a 
skilled artisan to build a sculp- 
ture, you can 3D print it.” 

3D printing has been used in 
many ways during past UM per- 
formances. Moore explained how 
“The first 3D printed piece was a 
ray gun from “The Rocky Horror 
Show.” It was built from eleven 
3D printed pieces that were all 
glued together.” 

More recently, in fall 2021, 
snakes were 3D printed for 
Medusa’s wig in “The Light- 
ning Thief: The Percy Jackson 
Musical.” 

Moore is currently working 
with Red Mountain Theatre 
Company to “create the world’s 
first 3D printed set” for a pro- 
duction of Matilda. The show is 
intended to go up in May 2023. 


Photo by Kyle Moore 
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Adrian Rhodes “Never Mind All That” 


By MAEGHAN JEREMIAH 


The current exhibition in 
Poole Gallery is described by the 
artist as, “A meditation on grief, 
the passage of time, the fleeting 
nature of joy, and the struggle 
to hold contradictory feelings 
simultaneously.” 

An opening reception for 
Adrian Rhodes, a visiting artist 
from South Carolina, 

was held on Sept. 8. The 
exhibition was named, “Never 
Mind All That.” 

Although focused on print- 
making, Rhodes utilized several 
different mediums in her artwork 
including graphite, lace, embroi- 
dery and more. Rhodes explained 
that no matter the medium she 
considers herself a drawer, even 
her sculptures are, “drawing in 
space.” 

The inspiration for the work 
displayed is based on loss, anx- 
iety and pain. Rhodes explained 
how she has had a lot of loss in 
her life and has experienced pain 
over and over again. 

Members of Kelly Wacker’s 
Art History class claimed they 
were immersed in Rhodes heart- 
ache; they felt her anxiety and 
pain. This speaks to the artist’s 
wishes of creating a seamless 
environment for viewers to fully 
experience her work without 
disruption. 

Some of her works are made 
onto the pages of the book, “The 
Art Thief.” She drew around 
select words in order to create a 
deeper meaning. At the reception 
Rhodes emphasized that read- 
ing the fine print is important 
and how the big picture can be 
deceiving. We see an example of 
this in her piece, “Believed by 
Someone Only Once.” At first all 
you see are the words, “Every- 
thing will be alright,” but in the 
original text it says, “believed by 
someone, only once.” 

The exhibition has repeating 
figures and patterns throughout. 
In Rhodes’ artist statement listed 
on her website she explains, “I 
am interested in how this repeti- 
tion of imagery and motif reflects 


recurring thought patterns and an 
unwillingness to move on.” 

These reoccurring images of 
bees, knots and strings, observa- 
tories, paper airplanes, pome- 
granates, sky maps and stork 
scissors have significant mean- 
ing. At the reception, Rhodes 
explained the iconography of the 
persistent illustrations. 

Rhodes explained, “Bees 
commonly represent bounty 
and industry, while the social 
structures of the hive reference 
the importance of matrilineal 
relationships. Honey is symbolic 
of the sweetness of life and the 
fruits of labor, qualities I empha- 
size in contrast to the concerns of 
loss and mortality.” 

The knots and strings rep- 
resent, “Anxiety, tension, and 
entanglement. Also, an allusion 
to the fable of the Gordian knot.” 
This fable is normally used as a 
metaphor for an out-of-control 
issue that is solved with ease by 
figuring out a solution that makes 
the problem’s alleged limits 
irrelevant. 

When Rhodes spoke on the 
meaning of the observatories 
she explained, “Observatories 
are places of deep inquiry and 
sustained looking. I use them 
as an analogue to the studio 
practice, which is a philosophical 
search for understanding- a look 
for deeper questions rather than 
answers.” 

The paper airplanes repre- 
sent a longing. The planes are 
also, “whimsical and hopeful.” 
Rhodes used this saying whilst 
explaining the airplanes, “I fold 
my worries into paper planes, I 
turn them into flying f***s.” 

The pomegranates are 
inspired by the tale of Perse- 
phone which include, “themes 
of mortality and loss while also 
alluding to the primacy of the 
mother daughter relationship. 
At the same time, pomegranates 
represent a bountiful profusion. 
The fruit’s multitude of seeds 
also holds symbolic power as a 
conveyor of fertility and abun- 


Photo of Adrian Rhodes'’s art, photo by Maeghan Jeremiah 


dance.” Rhodes also explains the 
violent nature of the fruit, when 
you cut into a pomegranate it 
appears to be bleeding. 

The sky maps are a, “meta- 
phor for an arrogant yet almost 
endearingly human understand- 
ing of the universe. I find this to 
be an act of both vanity and des- 
peration- the vanity of thinking 
you can comprehend the infinite, 
and the desperation to feel that 
the universe is an orderly, and 
thus controllable, predictable, 
place. The arrangement of the 
stars has meaning only when 
standing on earth. From any 
other vantage, this arbitrary 
collection of points of light loses 
any supposed resemblance to its 
attributed mythological associ- 
ations.” Rhodes explained how 
this speaks to the unknown and 
how loss can’t be controlled. 

The stork scissors are there 
to represent creativity but also 


destruction. “They violently sep- 
arate essential from nonessential. 
Traditionally used in embroidery, 
stork scissors were originally 
found in the kits of midwives 
and used for cutting and clamp- 
ing umbilical cords.” Rhodes 
makes the connection of stork 
scissors relating to her becoming 
a mother but her mom not living 
to see her become one. 

Rhodes’ work, although 
heavy in subject matter, has 
beautiful aspects to it. Rhodes 
explains the gold beading and 
gold paint in some of the works 
represent the beautiful moments 
in heartache. These qualities 
in the work speak to enjoying 
the good things in the midst of 
unfortunate times. 

Some of the explanations 
given by Rhodes came from her 
website. This exhibition will be 
open until Oct. 13 at Poole Art 
Gallery in the Center for the 
Arts. 


BACHE Visiting Writer Series returns 


to UM 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 
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On Monday, Sept. 26, poet 
Nickole Brown visited UM as a 
part of the UM BACHE Visiting 
Writer Series. This is the first 
in-person event of this series at 
UM since February 2020. 

English professor Dr. Ashley 
Wurzbacher began the event by 
highlighting the importance of 
the Visiting Writer Series and 
bringing artists to our campus, 
saying that hearing authors speak 
allows listeners to learn more 
about them as people and their 
connection to their work. 

Wurzbacher continued, “I 
think there’s something really ex- 
hilarating and beautiful about be- 
ing a part of an audience at a po- 


etry reading because, you know, 
you’re not only really picking 

up on these little nuances in the 
work that you might not notice 
when you look at it on the page, 
you’re enjoying the cadences and 
the rhythm’s and the music of the 
language in a way that you don’t 
always do when you’re eyes are 
scanning over the page. ” 

While Brown is from Ken- 
tucky, she studied literature at 
Vermont College and Oxford 
University. Her southern roots 
are evident in her poetry, as she 
began writing about her deeply 
southern cultured family with 
“Sister “in 2007 and “Fanny 
Says” in 2015. 


Brown previously visited 
UM in 2015 to promote “Fanny 
Says” as a part of the Montevallo 
Literary Festival. As a dedica- 
tion to this previous event, she 
opened recent poetry reading 
by revising a story from “Fanny 
Says” titled “F***,” 

Brown said, “This book 
is about my grandmother, the 
grandmother who raised me, and 
her name was Fanny.” 

“Telling the story of her life 
was really difficult because she 
was this woman of contraries and 
she cussed like a soldier,” said 
Brown. 

Since 2016, both her person- 
al work and writing work has 


been focused on environmental 
protection efforts. She has volun- 
teered her free time to working at 
local animal sanctuaries. 

Her two most recent works, 
“The Donkey in Elegies” and 
“To Those Who Were Our First 
Gods,” reflect on human activity 
as the dominant force onto the 
earth in our current biological 
age. 
Brown said, “This is why 
when biologist E.O. Wilson 
proffered an alternate name for 
this new epoch, not the An- 
thropocene, but the Eremozoic. 
Zoic, meaning life, and Eremos, 
meaning lonely, uninhabited, 
desolate.” 

“The age of loneliness,” said 
Brown. 

Themes of loneliness were 
continually echoed through- 
out the reading by Nickole by 
acknowledging how nice it is to 
be off Zoom and in person at a 
poetry reading. 

“That silence that I fear the 
most. That time where I might 
step outside and not hear insect 
song,” Brown continued. 

Brown’s reading was made 
possible by The Birmingham 
Area Consortium for Higher 
Education. 

BACHE is a collaboration 
that began in 1996 between 5 
Birmingham area universities: 
University of Montevallo, Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Birming- 
ham, Samford University, Miles 
College and Birmingham-South- 
ern College. 

BACHE’s recent joint effort 
is the Visiting Writers Series, 
which brings 3 authors to each 
college annually. BACHE also 
provides students at these univer- 
sities to participate in a course 
exchange between campuses. 
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Spectrum takes the stage at SGA meeting 


By SAKARIA WILLIAMS 


The latest Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) meeting 
was on Sept. 21. Major topics 
discussed at the meeting were the 
latest budget bill, the now open 
position of the STAR/Higher 
Education Day Coordinator and 
propositions made by Spectrum 
to further LGBTQ+ inclusivity 
across campus. 

The Budget Bill was passed 
unanimously after being worked 
on by the SGA Budget com- 
mittee for the past two weeks. 
About 28 campus organizations 
have discussed how they will 
use the money received by 
SGA throughout the year. The 
amount of money allocated was 
$304,000. 

SGA also discussed refilling 
the title of STARS/Higher Ed 
Day Coordinator, after the last 
STARS Coordinator had to step 
down unexpectedly. This SGA 
executive cabinet member is in 
charge of coordinating student 
marches at the State Capitol in 
Montgomery to promote more 
funding towards education from 
state representatives on Higher 
Education Day, held during the 
spring semester. “I encourage 
anyone to apply, even if they ha- 


Child Study Center receives 
award for quality instruction 


ven’t served in the Senate or an 
Executive position before,” says 
SGA President Cody Hodge. It is 
an appointed position, meaning 
that the president chooses who 

is in the position. Those inter- 
ested in the position can find the 
qualifications and information 
on FalconLink, under the SGA 
Constitution. 

The President of Spectrum, 
Josie Shaw, also addressed 
SGA at this meeting to speak 
on LGBTQ+ related issues on 
campus. 

Spectrum is the university’s 
gender and sexuality alliance that 
strives for more inclusivity on 
campus. The goal of Spectrum 
is to act as a support group for 
those in need of conversating 
about specific gender or sexuality 
related issues. 

“Two of my main goals with 
Spectrum this year,” said newly 
appointed president Shaw, “‘is 
providing mutual aid for differ- 
ent students... it is important for 
higher education to be that safe 
place for students to know that 
they are accepted for who they 
are.” 

Shaw’s ideas included a gen- 
der-neutral clothing swap, events 
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providing contraceptives and 
reproductive items and lobbying 
for SGA to push legislation that 
allows more gender inclusivity 
on campus, including housing, 


bathrooms and diversity training. 


The University Program 
Council has many events lined 


up through October for those 
interested in fun campus events 
or want to punch holes in their 
AIM Event Cards for free items. 
There was an SGA Open House 


at 5:30 p.m. on Sept. 27. On Oct. 


10 at 4 p.m., UPC is passing out 


plant kits in Farmer Hall. There 
will be a Blood Drive sponsored 
by UPC from Oct. 11-12. The 
next WOW Weekend will be 
from Oct. 21-22. Finally, to end 
October with fun and spooks, 
UPC will be hosting a Halloween 
event on Oct. 26. 


By STAR PERKINS AND SCARLETT PERKINS 


The Child Study Center received a 5 
STAR rating for quality instruction from 
the Alabama Quality Stars Program—an 
organization that measures the standard of 
early childhood care programs. 

The center serves the purpose of 
observing children and educating future 
professionals in early childhood. The Child 
Study Center supplies proper experi- 
ences, such as problem solving, conflict 
resolution and other experiences for the 
children. It is fully accredited by the 
National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC), and has been 
state-funded through the Office of School 
Readiness (OSR). 

The STAR levels are awarded to educa- 
tional and early care programs that follow 
and meet the standardized, research-based 
criteria. 

Dr. Laura Bloom said, “It was import- 
ant for me to have the hard work that goes 
into this program highlighted.” 

The center had to be assessed us- 
ing both a Best Practice Rubric and the 
Classroom Assessment Scoring System 
(CLASS). They must get a minimum of 
110 points out of 130. 

Bloom and her colleagues had com- 
pleted a pilot program to prepare for the 
site visit, where a STARS representative 
visited the center for three hours. The pro- 
gram allowed center employees to aquatint 
themselves with the revised standards and 
prepare the collected documents. 

Looking to the future, Bloom said 
there’s always room for improvement, no 
matter the rating. She hopes that the pro- 
gram will continue to serve children and 
inspire university students with their work. 
She would love to be able to serve more 
children and host more research projects in 
the future with a bigger building. 

The center has two classrooms: a 
3-year-old classroom that is 585 square 
feet and has a child-sized sink for washing 
hands, and a 4-year-old classroom that is 
702 square feet and is closest to both a 
small serving kitchen and a child-appro- 
priate bathroom with two sinks and three 
toilets. 


Sign outside the Child Study Center, photo by Madelyn Alexander, Editor in chief 


Every child gets a cot in the room so 
that they can rest during rest time. There 
are rugs in many places in the room 
and the furniture in the room is made 
for children. If the children start to feel 
overwhelmed emotionally, physically or 
mentally, there are safe spaces in both 
classrooms for children to go to when they 
need to regain their emotional, mental or 
physical control. 

There is also a large playground that 
is developmentally appropriate for the 
children and is completely fenced in. The 
children can practice their gross motor 
skills using the toys in the playground, 
such as the hula hoops, wagon, mud kitch- 
en and more. 

Each classroom is set up with various 
learning centers and activities including 
dramatic plays, art, music, science, writing 
and more. Classroom materials and items 
are changed regularly and meet both the 
NAEYC standards and OSR requirements. 

Children can learn and develop using 
exploration and playtime, and teachers 
willingly work with every child on specific 
skills. The classroom materials and equip- 
ment ignite the children’s interests and 
encourage them to experiment and learn 
with those materials. Scheduled activities 
are designed to help the children learn and 
improve their skills of logic and reasoning, 
solving problems in the best way possible, 
getting along with others, using language 
and developing other skills. 

Every day, nutritious breakfasts, 
lunches and afternoon snacks are provided 
to each child. Currently, the University of 
Montevallo and the Child Study Center 
have a food service agreement with Chart- 
wells to supply these meals to the children. 
The center has a child nutrition grant to 
feed them through the U.S Department of 
Agriculture’s Child and Adult Care Food 
Program. This grant ensures that each 
meal is nutritious and well balanced. The 
grant provides added funding for food, 
with reimbursement rates based on the 
participants’ income eligibility for free or 
reduced meals. 


By MADELINE BURBANK 


ZB 
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The Montevallo City Council voted 
to pass the 2022-2023 fiscal budget at 
their Sept. 26 meeting after its second 
reading. This saw minor changes from 
the first reading including a 3 percent 
salary increase and health insurance for 
city employees in the budget. 

At this meeting, the council also 
voted to accept a proposal from CMIT 
Solutions to install new surveillance 
cameras along with a new digital video 
recorder system at Shoal Creek Park. 
The cameras will cover the parking lots 
and function along with the already ex- 
isting cameras using a system similar to 
one recently installed at the Montevallo 
library. 

This agreement will cost $7,186.71 
which was cheaper than a similar pro- 
posal made by Alabama Power Compa- 
ny. It was made in the wake of repeated 
break-ins at the Mahler House located 
in the park. The existing system also 
has frequent signal cutouts making the 
existing cameras unreliable. 

The council also voted approved 
CMIT Solutions, an IT management 
company based out of Birmingham, 
to manage and service the city’s IT 
systems, security and websites. The 
contract will last for a three year period 
beginning Oct. 1. 

Before this decision, three different 
contractors managed different parts of 
the IT system. This split between three 
contractors for the IT management used 
to cost approximately $6,000, which 
according to City Clerk Steve Gilbert 
is similar to the cost with just CMIT 
Solutions. 

The council additionally voted to 
establish a credit card account with 
Home Depot for departmental purchases 


under accounts payable. It will have a 
purchase limit of $2,500 with the stated 
reason for the request being that “with 
the ways things are stocked some stores 
have it and some stores don’t” according 
to Steve Gilbert. A credit card account 
with Home Depot allows the city to 
easier make tax exempt purchases more 
easily. 

Vendor license fees have been 
waived by the council for the Fire 
Prevention Parade, National Night Out 
and Art Stalk. Each of these events will 
happen during October. 

Beyond voting matters, Martha 
Eisenberg expressed discontent with 
a foundation that was placed in Shoal 
Creek Park without the approval of the 
City Council. She requested that the 
council look further into the matter. 

Additionally, there have been issues 
with people bringing vehicles inside the 
park and having events without regis- 
tering with the city. Orr Park has had 
similar issues with people driving across 
the bridge and parking their vehicles 
within the park. 

Bollards, poles that prevent vehicle 
passage, have been ordered and will be 
placed in both locations. 

Bobby C.P. Pierson mentioned 
during the addressal period that Tingle- 
wood or the Art Walk, which are held 
at Orr Park, may have some difficulties 
bringing goods in with this change. 
Mayor Rusty Nix stated they would give 
a special release in those cases, howev- 
er. 

The next Montevallo City Council 
meeting will be held on Oct. 10 at 6 
p.m. It will be held at the Montevallo 
City Hall and will be live streamed on 
the city’s Facebook page. 


Lifestyles 


“Don’t Worry Darling” review 


By CARTER JAMES 


For the past few months, my 
already great interest for direc- 
tor Olivia Wilde’s sophomoric 
thriller has increased, as it has 
been wrapped in controversy and 
mixed festival reception. Amidst 
all the controversy on and off set, 
I had one question, “Is this film 
a trainwreck?”. While I believe 
“Don’t Worry Darling” is far 
from a trainwreck, it is also far 
from being a good film. 

The film follows Alice (Flor- 
ence Pugh), a 1950s housewife 
who finds out the dark secrets 
within her utopian town and 
comes head-to-head with its cult- 
like leader Frank (Chris Pine), 
as Alice’s suspicions are swept 
under the rug by Frank and the 
town at large. As ambitious and 
intriguing (conceptually) ‘Don’t 
Worry Darling’ is, it is also unin- 
spired and dull, giving me more 
questions than answers. 

If you’ve watched the trailers 
for ‘Don’t Worry Darling,’ you 
have seen most of the film. There 


is nothing interesting to be said, 
or any thematic presence at all. 
What you get is a drawn-out 
psychological thriller that left me 
uninterested and bored for most 
of its runtime. Once the film 
starts to pick up in its third act, 

it results in a rushed end. There 
are so many questions and plot 
threads left in the air that the film 
is incomplete, with no sign of a 
part two in the horizon. 

Where ‘Don’t Worry Dar- 
ling’ lacks in its screenplay 
and pacing, an attempt is made 
at compelling performances. 
Pugh carries the movie without 
a doubt. While I don’t think its 
awards worthy or career perfor- 
mance, she still does a fantastic 
job. The movie would’ve been 
doomed if without her. 

Harry Styles, who plays 
Alice’s husband Jack, is exactly 
how you would think he is as an 
actor: barely alright. His perfor- 
mance isn’t offensively bad, but 
it’s in no way good or even com- 


petent. Every line he delivers has 
mix of English, American and 
Australian accents, all in one. He 
had a lot to prove as an actor, but 
proves that he should stick to his 
generic music. Pine does a great 
job as a shallow antagonist, but 
never is given enough to shine. 
He’s never truly challenged as 
an antagonist and instead talks in 
monologues. 

The most surprising perfor- 
mance however, was from Olivia 
Wilde. She gave a strong and 
compelling performance, as her 
character, Bunny, is the most 
complex person in the film. I 
found her performance better 
than her directing. Wilde is a 
confident director, no doubt, but 
doesn’t try to innovate within her 
style. It comes off more “by-the- 
books” directing than changing 
her style. That being said, the 
film is still technically stunning 
and Wilde has a keen eye for 
dazzling visuals. 

From a technical standpoint, 


“Don’t Worry Darling” has all 
the ingredients to be unforgetta- 
bly great. Matthew Libatique’s 
cinematography is gorgeous and 
adds to the ambitious facade the 
film has. John Powell’s score is 
creative, yet never moved me. 
The production and costume 
design are, arguably, the best 
part of the film. The costumes 
are bright and colorful and go 
really well with the fun locations 
featured throughout. 
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“Don’t Worry Darling” is 
a premature film that falls into 
too many conventions of the 
psychological thriller genre. 
Even with its confident direction 
and strong lead performance, the 
hollow screenplay holds the film 
back from having any nuance. 
It’s baffling how an interesting 
concept had such vapid and dull 
results. 2.5/5. 


NICK CHRIS 
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Horoscopes 
By RAEGAN LINDSEY 


Aries 

The following week will be full of 
new gains for you. Learning to con- 
trol your more volatile emotions has 
brought you to a higher mindset to- 
wards where you are now this week. 
Being able to grow with these new 
and exciting changes is what this 
season is all about. 


Taurus 

Continue to listen to your intuition, 
and your social life will change. 
These changes could be anew 
friend, a closer connection, or a pos- 
sible new romantic partner. Under- 
stand that the universe has put these 
people in your life, and be open in 
the new season. 


Gemini 

Taking some space from the things 
that have stressed you out has 
rejuvenated Geminis for this new 
season. Life will be swinging up for 
Geminis, and the things that have 
hurt you in the past will fall to the 
side. Keep going, and rewards will 
come for you sooner than later. 


Cancer 

Keeping yourself grounded in the 
face of change will be your biggest 
challenge for this new season. How- 
ever, surrounding yourself with your 
people will make the changes you 
face easier. Remember to stay true 
to yourself. 


Leo 

Seeing things through will change 
the outcome for you this season. In 
the past, focusing on the future and 
changes coming on the horizon has 
taken up your energy. Now is the 
time to reap the rewards and relax 
where you are now. 


Virgo 

The change of seasons brings more 
self-assurance in what you want in 
life. You have to learn to stand strong 
and follow your heart. Make sure 
while achieving what you want, you 
also need to enjoy these moments. 


Libra 

Hard work and determination are 
two words that describe this past 
season for you. Now is the time to 
welcome the rewards that have been 
coming to you. This is your time, so 
own it and make the best of the new 
season. 


Scorpio 

This new season will be as smooth 
as you make it. Keep strong on your 
course, for some things coming 
might make you feel shaky. Howev- 
er, Scorpios have a time filled with 
rewards and work to gain them. 


Sagittarius 

Positive changes have arrived! If you 
have not already, feed your soul with 
travel, even if it’s just a short trip to 
see something new. The new season 
means some peace in the Sagittari- 
us’ lives and will continue as long as 
one looks out for their selves. 


Capricorn 

Have fun in the new season. You 
have been working non-stop to 
achieve your goals, but they won’t 
be as sweet if you don’t also take 
moments to enjoy life. Hard work is 
what you know but learn something 
new to separate yourself from work. 


Aquarius 

Exciting shifts are happening in the 
new season! Now is the time to take 
chances on new relationships and 
continue to grow in older relations. 
Understand that those that have fad- 
ed from your life are making way for 
stronger and more genuine bonds. 


Pisces 

Life is on the up and up for Pisces 
this season. Important relationships 
are growing stronger, and new ones 
are coming around just the corner 
that will improve your life. Signs are 
showing up on the new people com- 
ing into your life; keep your eyes 
open. 
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UM students advocate for change for Ebenezer 


Swamp 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Several faculty members and 
students from UM’s environmen- 
tal studies department attended 
a public hearing in Alabaster to 
protest a housing subdivision 
development affecting UM’s 
Ebenezer Swamp. 

In 2020, Alabaster’s Planning 
and Zoning Commission ap- 
proved construction of a housing 
development, Walker Springs. 
This development will be built 
on Ebenezer Swamp’s surround- 
ing wetlands. 

The hearing began with board 
member Tommy Ryals announc- 
ing, “This development plan has 
been approved already, and all 
we are doing tonight is to just 
simply amend that plan at the 
request of the developer. It has 
nothing to do with the swamp. 
So, if you are here for that, you 
are going to be sorely disap- 
pointed.” 

This concern was reiterated 
throughout the meeting by Ryals. 
The amended changes for 
the Walker Springs development 
plan would reduce the number of 
lots, change the size of existing 

lots and reduce the number of 
roads. 

Newcastle Homes is the de- 
veloper for Walker Springs. 

Brandon Todd, who is the 
engineering manager at Newcas- 
tle Homes, spoke in favor of the 
amended changes in the Walker 
Springs development plan. 

He reiterated that the de- 
velopment has already been 
approved at the local level, 
but clarified that the city level 
approval process is separate from 
the development’s federal regula- 
tions regarding the Clean Water 
Act that are currently waiting to 
be approved from the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

UM’s Enviornmental Educa- 
tion Program Director Dr. Jecca 
Thomason commented, “They 
don’t even know the comments 
from the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers yet, so why are we 
discussing an amended plan?” 

Thomason continued to 
question why the commission 
was allowing Newcastle Homes 
to develop Walker Springs when 


Newcastle Homes is currently 
involved in a federal lawsuit. 


Newcastle Homes is not unfa- 


miliar with the Clean Water Act. 
Alabaster resident Jessica 


Snow explained, “As of February 


of this year, as Jecca just previ- 
ously mentioned, the Southern 
Environmental Law Center filed 


a lawsuit on behalf of Coosa Riv- 


erkeeper in federal court against 
Newcastle for consistently vio- 
lating the Clean Water Act, that 
they say they will uphold. Coosa 
Riverkeeper documented over 
150 instances where Newcastle 
violated storm water permit at 
Melrose Landing Construction 
site. A 78-lot subdivision with 
150 violations. But yet we are 
entrusting Newcastle with 999 
lots, and a swamp.” 

The current lawsuit is not 
about the Walker Springs de- 
velopment, but focuses on the 
Melrose Landing construction 
site in Dunnavant. 

Snow went on to comment, 
“Also as a resident, I am request- 
ing that councilwoman Kerri 
Pate to be excluded from partic- 
ipating in any decisions within 
her roles on city council and the 
planning and zoning commission 
that pertains to this development. 
This stems from her receiving 
$2500 campaign contribution 
with the receipt date of March 
9th, the day after the public hear- 
ing for annexing the land into the 
city from Newcastle-” 

Kerri Pate spoke over Snow 
by saying “Which is not against 
the law.” 

Snow went on to comment 
that this would be a con- 
flict-of-interest between Pate’s 
role as a council member and her 
connection to Newcastle Homes. 

This information can be 
verified through the contribution 
search feature about campaign 
finance records on Alabama’s 
Secretary of State website. 

Ryals followed up by saying 
this hearing wasn’t the place 
to voice comments about the 
swamp, as the commission was 
focused on amending the plan. 

Ryals said, “A lot of this plan 
was approved, and I assume, if 


The future of medical 


By WESLEY WALTER 


In May 2021, Alabama 
became the 37th state to adopt 
a medical cannabis program. 
However, despite the law being 
in place for over a year, accord- 
ing to the Alabama Medical 
Cannabis Commission, access to 
medical cannabis is not expected 
to reach Alabama citizens until 
late 2023 at the earliest. 

The commission, which 
consists of 14 members from 
different fields, has worked 
over the last year to develop 
comprehensive regulations for 
the growth, processing, sale and 
prescription of medical cannabis. 

According to the AMCC, 
to apply for a medical cannabis 
card, patients must be 19 or 
older, exhibit one of 14 qualify- 
ing conditions, including various 
mental and physical illness and 
conditions, and receive a physi- 
cian’s certification. 

Physicians must be autho- 
rized by the state to recommend 
medical cannabis to their pa- 
tients. This requires they take a 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


4-hour course regarding medical 
cannabis and complete an exam. 

Products allowed under the 
law include tablets, capsules, 
tinctures, gels, oils or creams 
for topical use, suppositories, 
transdermal patches, nebulizers 
and liquids or oils to be used 
in an inhaler. The law does not 
allow for any raw plant material, 
products that may be smoked or 
vaped or food products such as 
cookies or candies. Edible gels 
are allowed to be flavored, with 
the AMCC voting peach as the 
official uniform flavor for any 
flavored products. 

Additionally, the AMCC has 
been working to regulate the 
location and operation of dispen- 
saries. 

Cities or counties must pass 
an ordinance allowing dispensa- 
ries within their limits. Current- 
ly, 15 cities and four counties 
have passed ordinances to allow 
licensing. 

This does not mean dispen- 
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I recall, there was public notices 
sent out as well.” 

In response, chants of “No” 
were echoed throughout the 
room by the audience. 

“But either way, even that, 
my point is, we probably didn’t, 
we agree with most of what you 
are saying, as far as, pretty much, 
we want to protect the swamp as 
well. And I understand there has 
been some good comments, but 
this is really not the forum to do 
all this,” said Ryals. 

Ryals emphasized that there 
will be other opportunities to 
voice opinions to Newcastle 
through the Corps of Engineers. 

David Butler, the Staff 
Attorney at Cahaba Riverkeep- 
er, asked the commission if the 
amended plans would modify the 
flow of storm water. 

Todd said that if the amend- 
ment passed, it would decrease 
impervious structures thus slow- 
ing down drainage resulting from 
storm water. 

Butler went on to ask several 
more questions about Newcas- 
tle’s drainage plans, wanting 
to know if the Walker Springs 
development meets the city of 
Alabaster’s engineering stan- 
dards. 

“Tt’s hard for the public to 


understand that, that’s why 

my questions are here. In the 
announcement for this event to- 
night, there wasn’t a description 
of what was being changed. This 
is kind of the first opportunity 
most people have to understand 
what the amendment was,” said 
Butler. 

Shelby County citizen Cathy 
Dee followed up to Butler with 
several questions about how 
the drainage worked, and was 
further motioned by Ryals to take 
this conversation elsewhere or 
become a formal speaker at the 
hearing. 

“T had no intention of speak- 
ing tonight, but the more I hear, 
the more concerned I get,” said 
Dee. 

Dee said that her property 
containing a portion of Spring 
Creek has recently been in poor 
condition due to development in 
Calera. 

Ebenezeer Swamp sits on a 
section of Spring Creek. 

Dee detailed, “I’ve watched 
the creek go dry now over the 
summer, which it never did. I’ve 
watched it run red, two miles or 
more from where the subdivision 
was being developed. Seeing all 
of this, I don’t see how aquifer is 
being protected.” 


cannabis in Alabama 


wishing to open a dispensary will 
still need to apply for a license 

to operate. The AMCC began ac- 
cepting applications for Medical 
Cannabis Business Licenses on 
Sept. 1. However, the number of 
licenses that will be given out is 
limited to four initially. 

License holders are able to 
open three dispensaries as long 
as they are within separate coun- 
ties. Licenses are expected to be 
issued by next summer. 

Although there is not a 
request for licensing from 
Montevallo or Shelby County of- 
ficials as of Oct. 13, the potential 
of dispensaries in Shelby County 
has received backlash. 

Sarah Hogan, Program 
Director of IMPACT Montevallo, 
a local drug prevention coalition, 
spoke against the possibility 
licensing in the city during the 
Sept. 12 city council meeting. 

Hogan and IMPACT Mon- 
tevallo believe the presence of a 
dispensary in town will increase 


Hogan outlined her opinion 
saying, “The sale of medical 
marijuana would increase the 
exposure of the substance to our 
youth and continue to decrease 
the perception of harm of the 
drug. Data shows that teen 
usage has increased over the last 
5 years as marijuana becomes 
legalized, as teens may not 
associate any risk with the drug. 
Having our youth exposed to the 
drug everyday in our town, could 
negatively effect the perception 
of harm which could increase 
usage.” 

Hogan expressed a desire 
for more regulations on the 
placement of dispensaries within 
Montevallo saying, “Should the 
City Council adopt an ordinance 
to allow dispensaries in the city, 
I would propose that restrictions 
be placed on where the dispensa- 
ry would be located, such as not 
within 2000 ft. of a school, park, 
etc.” 

Resistance to the presence of 


Aquifers are underground 
permissible channels of rock that 
carry water which is accessible 
using a well. The water in these 
channels is referred to as ground 
water. 

Retired UM Professor Dr. 
Mike Hardig clarified, “Rain 
water falls on the ground, and 
water percolates down into the 
underlying aquifer, and that said 
aquifer reemerges as springs at 
Ebeneezer Swamp. By the way, 
it’s also that aquifer that Calera 
draws their drinking water from, 
Montevallo draws their drinking 
water from, and many private 
wells also draw their drinking 
water from.” 

Ebenezer Swamp’s aquifers 
have previously been studied in 
2006 when Middle Tennessee 
Land Development Company 
proposed a quarry to be built on 
the surrounding area. 

In response to the quarry’s 
development, the University of 
Montevallo Foundation filed a 
lawsuit against the development 
company. 


This article 


continues 
on page 3. 


stating its opposition to dis- 
pensaries being allowed within 
Pelham. 

Like Hogan, the Pelham 
City Council believes the 
presence of a dispensary would 
increase recreational use in the 
surrounding community. 

A portion of the proclama- 
tion reads, “the Council remains 
steadfastly dedicated to protect- 
ing its residents from the dangers 
and risks to public health and 
safety of recreational cannabis 
use and, further, protecting its 
residents from the public health 
and safety issues stemming from 
the operation of a cannabis dis- 
pensary within the boundaries of 
the City of Pelham.” 

Whether or not any Shelby 
County cities attempt to allow 
dispensaries within their borders 
the pushback from local organi- 
zations and the limited number 
of dispensaries allowed by regu- 
lations leave an uncertain future 
for the sale of medical cannabis 


saries are allowed to be opened the likelihood of recreational dispensaries has also been seen in Shelby County. 
freely within the approved cannabis use among young in Pelham, when the Pelham City 
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Mors Vincit Omnia: a student curated 
exhibition 


By MAEGHAN JEREMIAH, Layout manager 


Montevallo student Grace 
Miller curated a show in Bloch 
Gallery. A total of 10 UM stu- 
dents had their work displayed in 
the exhibition. An opening recep- 
tion was held on Sept. 29 and 
was open to view until Oct. 13. 
The students included were: Kel- 
si Wilson, Frida Gonzalez-Ruiz, 
Caroline Hatley, Bri Balasky, 
Sarah Jefferson, Sophie O’Riley, 
Ashton Storey, Elle Brown and 
Elle Ortlepp. 

The exhibition was named 
Mors Vincit Omnia, a Latin 
phrase meaning “death conquers 
all.” This show, as described by 
Miller, “is to emphasize how 
some may view death and one’s 
life leading up to it.” 

When explaining the theme 
of the gallery, Miller described 
the art as a whole to be, “about 
how some people fear death or 
others who face it head on.” 

Miller is a third year BFA 
student with a double concentra- 
tion in photography and ceram- 
ics. She had a total of four works 
in the show. Her photography 
pieces included the shedded skin 
of her snake, Squiggs. Miller 
describes her work as, “a process 
of stripping something you no 
longer need in an abstract way.” 

Kelsi Wilson had three 
ceramic pieces displayed in the 
show which she described as, 
“exploring generational love 
through womanhood.” When de- 
scribing their work, “Lift You up 
With Love” they said, “The bot- 
tom is those who came before, 
the bowl is like the grandmother, 
the pedestal for the top is like the 
mother and the topper is like the 
daughter.” Wilson explained how 
this represents women of past 
generations lifting the women of 
the present generations. 

Frida Gonzalez-Ruiz, a soph- 


omore BA art major, had one pen 
and ink drawing, one graph- 

ite drawing and one charcoal 
drawing. When speaking on the 
artworks they said, “I think I pull 
a lot of inspiration subconscious- 
ly from softer more feminine 
subjects, and from myself. I al- 
ways like to speak about the self 
and how you can do things with 
love and to focus on the beauty 
of things.” 

Caroline Hatley, a junior BFA 
drawing concentration, had one 
large scale oil painting. They 
said, “My piece is really just 
about the uncertainty of when 
death comes and how we never 
know how much time we have 
left.” 

Bri Balasky is a senior envi- 
ronmental studies major. They 
had two pen and ink drawings 
displayed in the gallery. When 
speaking on the work they said, 
“The pieces in the show were 
representative of the overlap 
between constant and fleeting 
thought. Most of them dealing 
with sickness and disaster. I nev- 
er plan what I’m going to draw. I 
follow a stream of consciousness 
and let myself mourn and medi- 
tate simultaneously.” 

Sarah Jefferson, a sophomore 
BFA major with a concentration 
in drawing, had one ink drawing 
and one black vinyl piece. When 
explaining the work she said, 
“The black vinyl piece, ‘Infinite 
Similarities,’ was inspired by a 
black hole and the dreadful idea 
of infinity. It represents the kind 
of insanity I believe a person 
would experience if they thought 
too long and hard about the idea 
of infinity.” 

In her second piece she 
expressed how it held more 
meaning to her. Jefferson said, 
“The women clinging to the cen- 


tral figure do not represent any 
people in particular, but rather 
sinful spirits that had controlled 
me for years, such as anxiety, 
depression, doubt, and lust.” 

Sophie O’Riley, a senior BFA 
major with a painting concen- 
tration, had three artworks in 
the show. O’Riley spoke specif- 
ically on her oil painting, “Hold 
Loosely,” she said, “The lady in 
the painting is propagating plants 
and the idea was to capture this 
fragmentation of time. The plants 
started out as a cutting but now it 
has moved to a new space in its 
life where it can grow bigger but 
it’s also where this woman has 
had different chapters within her 
own life and is now giving new 
life to these plants.” 

Ashton Storey had two 
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charcoal pieces in this gallery. 
One was named, “Don’t Fear the 
Reaper” and the other, “Worm 
Food.” 

Elle Brown had two oil 
paintings showcased. One being 
named, “Creation of (Wo)man” 
and the other, “Loss of Fertility; 
Loss of Self.” 

Elle Ortlepp, a junior with 
a ceramics concentration, had 
one charcoal and graphite work 
on display. They explained 
the piece’s focus on religious 
trauma. They said, “My parents 
raised me to be constantly get- 
ting ready for the rapture and this 
piece reflects me sorting out my 
relationship with religion.” 


“Werewolf by Night”, Marvel’s Return to Creativity 


By CARTER JAMES 


A 


SPB PRESENTATION 


WEREWOLF 


BY NIGH® 


‘Disney + 


ORIGINAL 


OFFICIAL TRAILER 


Promotional material for “Werewolf by Night.” 


At first, I did not care about 
“Werewolf by Night” and for 
many months was skeptical to 
see what the TV special would 
entail for Marvel Studios. Mar- 
vel’s Phase 4 has been mostly 
disappointing and the little 
information behind the project 
is what led me to putting this 
off my radar. But, as soon as the 
trailer dropped online at D23, all 
my skepticism turned into pure 
excitement. It’s safe to say that it 
exceeded my expectations. 

“Werewolf by Night” is about 
a group of monster hunters com- 
ing together to fight each other 
for the Bloodstone, a mystical 
amulet once used by their now 
deceased leader. What the hunt- 
ers soon find out is that one of 
them is a monster. 

All the conventions of the 
Marvel Cinematic Universe, 
both good and bad, are still here. 
What makes this stand out from a 
conventional MCU project is the 


pure passion behind it. There are 
no pre-existing plot lines or, out- 
right, eventual arcs that are being 
woven in. Sure, characters are 
introduced that could play key 
roles in the franchise’s future, but 
the main concern here is making 
a compelling story. 

While this is a very distinct 
and visually different project 
from the rest of the MCU, there 
are still pacing issues that every 
single project in the franchise 
has. I appreciated the slow burn 
as it helped with worldbuild- 
ing and adding classic horror 
elements such as tense moments 
leading up to jump scares. That 
being said, the special is only 50 
minutes, and towards the end of 
the second act, the rushed pacing 
Marvel is infamous for is there. 

Without a doubt, the horror 
elements are the clear standout 
of the special. Film composer, 
Michael Giacchino, has a grand 
directorial debut. For a first-time 


director, he flexes his knack for 
creativity and respectfully pays 
homage to monster movies of the 
past. He had a lot to prove as a 
director and composer, and won- 
derfully delivers in both aspects. 

As for those aspects, bound- 
aries are pushed, and gore is 
heavily featured. I was pleased 
to see the horror aspect reach its 
full potential, as the special does 
not hold back in what is shown 
on screen. 

Gael Garcia Bernal is great 
as Jack Russel, the Werewolf by 
Night. He takes what could’ve 
been a very moody and tragic 
character, and makes him char- 
ismatic and caring, but does not 
hold back once he turns into the 
werewolf. 

Laura Donnelly as Elsa 
Bloodstone is a standout perfor- 
mance, as Bloodstone is the emo- 
tional center of the story. 

The technical aspects are the 
key part of what make “Were- 


wolf by Night” so special. Giac- 
chino and cinematographer Zoe 
White’s use of black and white 
cinematography is what sells the 
classic monster movie aesthetic. 
The heavy use of practical effects 
was an integral and welcomed 
addition, as I’ve grown tired of 
Marvel’s incessant use of CGI. 
The production design and cos- 
tumes are very unique, making it 
seem like this was a period piece 
when it actually is set in the 
modern day MCU. 

“Werewolf by Night” is a 
wildly creative step in the right 
direction for the MCU. It’s an 
airtight story chocked full of 
gory fun and classic horror hom- 
ages. Though style is the initial 
draw, the solid and, surprisingly, 
heartfelt character work is what 
kept me invested. If you’re look- 
ing for something quick, fun and 
gory this Halloween, “Werewolf 
by Night” is for you. 4/5. 
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This lawsuit ultimately ruled 
in favor of UM on the grounds 
that the quarry development 
would result towards the death to 
the swamp. 

Hardig referred to the lawsuit 
detailing, “World renowned ex- 
perts studied this area extensive- 
ly and concluded that this area is 
what they call source water area 
for our swamp which is fed by 
numerous springs.” 

Enviornmental Studies 
Associate Professor Dr. Susan 
Caplow informed the committee 
that many documents in relation 
to the trial have been recently 
digitized, and said she hopes the 
city would review those with the 
university. 

Ryals said, “We want the 
swamp to be protected as well, 
it’s in all of our best interest. Ev- 
erything we have done since that 


By MADELINE BURBANK 


“A 


incident with the quarry I know 
has been in that vein of protect- 
ing that swamp. That’s how we 
kept the quarry from coming in, 
or that’s how the lawsuit kept the 
quarry from coming in is that the 
swamp has to be protected.” 
Hardig continued, “When you 
start to impede the percolation of 
water into the aquifer, the aquifer 
starts to drop. As our experts 
have found, that it only needs 
to drop a foot and a half before 
the springs will go dry, and that 
means Ebenezer Swamp will dry 
up. It’s also that everyone down- 
stream are going to be affected 
by this, anybody that draws 
water from that aquifer will ex- 
perience the effects of putting a 
lot of impervious surface area.” 
“I’m encouraged, because 
I can see now, at this point, 
they can still modify the plan. 
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On Oct. 10 the Montevallo 
City Council voted to begin 
bidding for phase II of the reno- 
vations of the Mahler House in 
Shoal Creek Park to restore parts 
of the building that are damaged 
and aging. 

City Clerk Steve Gilbert 
reassured council member Lelia 
Mitchell that they are, “gonna do 
whatever we can to preserve the 
historical integrity of the house” 
despite these repairs. 

They will repair the electrical, 
plumbing, interior sheetrock and 
roofing. These are all infrastruc- 
tural aspects of the house which 
have degraded over time. Addi- 
tionally, the garage and exterior 
room will see repairs of damage 
they have sustained. 

In total, $150,000 is allocated 
for these renovations under the 
City of Montevallo’s Mahler 
fund with additional funding 
available if the project goes over 
budget. 

The city council also voted to 
apply for the Shelby County Park 
and Recreation Grant Program. 
This grant features a program 
where the county will match 
what is spent by the city. This 
grant, along with $50,000 out 
of the Montevallo Development 
Cooperative District budget, will 
be used to improve the facilities 
at Orr Park. 

These developments will 
include upgrading two restrooms 
in Orr Park and building a con- 
cession stand for the high school 


baseball field. 

The restrooms are being 
upgraded because they are old 
and in need of renovation. Both 
restrooms are in poor condition 
and over 15 years old. 

The idea of additional re- 
strooms closer to the fields was 
brought up by council member 
Martha Eisenberg with member 
Kenneth Dukes agreeing based 
on handicapped accessibili- 
ty complaints that had been 
received. 

Gilbert and council member 
Sonya Swords explained that 
Orr Park and the baseball field 
rest inside a flood zone. This 
makes it difficult to place a re- 
stroom closer to the field while 
avoiding frequent flooding. 

The Montevallo police 
lieutenant D.B. Harrelson spoke 
during the committee reports 
and described some benefits 
they have gotten from the 
switch in IT company that was 
voted on in the previous city 
council meeting. He said that 
he appreciates how easy the IT 
company is to get in touch with. 

Two hotel developers will be 
touring a potential build site for 
a future location. This project 
is still in the early stages at the 
moment. 

The next Montevallo City 
Council meeting will be held 
on Oct. 24 at 6 p.m. It will be 
held at the Montevallo City Hall 
and will be live streamed on the 
city’s Facebook page. 


They can still reduce even more 
impervious surface area. And I 
heard the gentleman say that they 
are going to follow the letter of 
the law and all the requirements. 
But, you know, those require- 
ments don’t really address inter- 
rupting the ground water flow. 
They talk about managing the 
surface water flow,” said Hardig. 

Thomason added, “A point 
that is not as discussed as often 
is that wetlands also protect com- 
munities from drought. Many 
people downstream rely on this 
water for farming and drinking 
water. Wetlands that hold water 
during wet seasons will also re- 
lease that water, and help protect 
that community during dryer 
seasons.” 

“Of course, I would be com- 
pletely remiss if I did not advo- 
cate for those without a voice,” 
said Thomason. 

Emphasizing the importance 
of the swamp’s biodiversity, 
Thomason said, “We have sever- 
al endangered species of plants 
and animals that are there in that 
location. We have also spotted 
158 birds’ species, some of them 
are migratory species that rely 
on the swamp as a safe haven 
for food and shelter on their long 
migrations.” 

Thomason detailed that UM’s 
Environmental Education pro- 
gram centers around Ebenezer 
Swamp by hosting kindergarten 
through 12th grade field trips, 
labs for UM classes, day camps, 
guided tours, teacher workshops 
and public programming. 

Thomason concluded, “The 
amount of damage that we inflict 
upon the swamp right now will 
be felt and remembered for years 
to come.” 

Preceding the hearing, Ca- 
plow drafted a letter for UM’s 
Faculty Senate that opposes the 
Walker Springs development. 

A vote to endorse this letter is 
planned for a future Faculty 
Senate meeting in October. 

Organizing efforts for this 
cause has been a collaboration 
between UM’s environmental 
studies department and UM’s En- 
vironmental Club. 


Several members of the Envi- 
ronmental Club were in atten- 
dance at the hearing, including 
Alexis Jacobs, Environmental 
Studies and Policial Science ma- 
jor. Jacobs spoke at the hearing 
as well. 

Jacobs said, “There’s not 
much else for my program in the 
city of Alabaster if this swamp is 
destroyed. I found my purpose 
at that swamp, that swamp has a 
purpose and why are we here if 
we keep destroying what people 
care about.” 

“Even if you do not have a 
say in the issue, you have the re- 
sources to help us come together 
on this issue and amend it. We 
can find a middle ground on this 
development. I wish I had been 
there at the table for when it was 
approved, but I guess that is also 
the purpose of me being here,” 
said Jacobs. 

Caplow voiced appreciation 
for the public hearing forum as 
she felt that this was the first 
opportunity for many citizens to 
voice their concerns directly to 
the city. 

Caplow later commented on 
her attendance, “We wanted to 
make sure the P&Z folks were 
aware of the various concerns the 
community has about this devel- 
opment — while they ultimately 
did not believe it was the correct 
forum for those concerns, I think 
voicing them was an important 
process, as we need to use every 
opportunity we can to get in 
front of the decision-makers with 
our specific concerns related to 
flooding, sinkholes, pollution, 
traffic, and more.” 

University of Montevallo 
Foundation Board member Dee 
Williams commented, “The 
development will, and should 
happen, but approving develop- 
ment without full consideration 
of the accompanying expense 
and cost that come with it, is the 
definition of poor planning.” 

Williams continued, “The city 
of Alabaster with input, guid- 
ance, and approval of its own 
citizens completed a comprehen- 
sive plan regarding the future of 
the city with detailed provisions 


for growth and development. 
Shelby County has done the 
same, it has mapped the layout 
of future land use. This proposed 
development is in direct violation 
of both of those plans.” 

Williams voiced concerns of 
the impact of the development by 
pointing out the added costs of 
policing, firemen, road develop- 
ment and schooling. 

“T hope this board will recon- 
sider its approval based solely 
on the potentially catastrophic 
environmental impact this de- 
velopment will have, as set forth 
earlier. That alone should stop 
this development in its tracks un- 
til more research has been done, 
and more information has been 
gathered,” said Williams. 

Williams said, “But even if 
this board believes such concerns 
to be nothing but the ravings of 
tree hugging radicals, it’s clear 
that the very basic economic 
factors necessary to approve this 
development have not been given 
any consideration at all, much 
less the kind of thorough and 
thoughtful financial analysis the 
citizens of Alabaster deserve.” 

“So, I appreciate you listen- 
ing to our comments here tonight 
because I don’t know where else 
to make them,” voiced Williams. 

Williams concluded, “That 
being said, I know I’m late to 
the party, and I apologize for 
that, but no notice that I know of 
was given to the University of 
Montevallo.” 

After eight Shelby County 
citizens voiced opinions against 
amending the Newcastle’s plan, 
Ryals said, “I want you to know, 
we sincerely appreciate your 
comments, and we are all taking 
notes. And it’s really, the notes 
don’t really affect what we are 
tasked with tonight. So, I don’t 
want to hurt anybody’s feelings 
but I think we need to cut off 
the hearing part and move on to 
vote.” 

The commission ended the 
meeting with seven votes to 
amend the plan, and one absten- 
tion from Pate. 


SGA discuss inclusivity on campus 


By SAKARIA WILLIAMS 


Increasing inclusivity on 
campus takes high priority at the 
past two SGA meetings. A step 
towards that goal is the plan to 
change the public bathrooms 
across campus. 

The two previous SGA meet- 
ings were on Sept. 27 and Oct. 5. 

At the Sept. 27 meeting, 
freshman Caleb Jernigan was 
inducted as the new Freshman 
Senator for the year. 

“T hope to boost whatever the 
people have in mind that they 
want to happen on campus,” said 
Jernigan. 

After the SGA meeting on 
Sept. 21, the SRIC, after the 
suggestions made by Spectrum, 


contacted Housing to discuss 
making bathrooms on campus to 
be gender-neutral. Housing has 
decided that all current private 
bathrooms will be changed into 
gender neutral bathrooms. This 
entails changing the signs outside 
the bathroom and new ones being 
installed by the Physical Plant. 
The funding for these signs will 
be from the SGA, specifically 
the senate budget. The current 
plan is for the new signs to be 
installed by next month. 

“Our next step for inclusivity 
on campus,” said SRIC Chair 
Lauren Tidwell, “is working with 
Banner Self Service and make it 
more accessible to students who 


would like to change their pro- 
nouns or their preferred name.” 
The University Program 
Council has many events coming 
up for the rest of October. Oct. 
21-22 will be the WOW week- 
end for October, where on that 
Friday, there will be a Monster 
Mash Black Box at the Center 
of the Fine Arts. That Saturday, 
there will be a scary movie night 
at Brooke Quad. On Oct. 26, 
there will be a Fright Night at the 
Student Retreat Center, where 
there will be a haunted house that 
includes virtual reality. 
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Lifestyles 


Aries 

Don’t fear embrac- 
ing vulnerability. You 
have surrounded 
yourself with people 
who are here for you, 
so trust them. This 
period will teach you 
to open up and trust 
the people you have 
chosen to surround 
yourself with in your 
daily life. 


Taurus 

Listen to those 
around you, they have 
your best interest at 
heart. Don’t be afraid 
to take a step back, 
and learn to be con- 
tent with yourself. 

It will only bring you 
closer to the person 
you are meant to be. 


Gemini 

There is a time and 
place for everything 
in life. That is the big- 
gest lesson to learn 
during this time. Do 
not worry about it, 
for those around you 
will support you in 
your time of self-bet- 
terment. 


Cancer 

This is your time 

to shine! Being the 

center of the fun is 

what you have been 
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waiting on and it is 
time to own it. Life is 
blooming out before 
you and embracing it 
will make this journey 
even better. 


Leo 

Being reflective 

does not mean you 
are going backward, 
it allows you to pro- 
cess your life. Now 

is the time to reflect 
on what has brought 
you here and become 
who you are. 


Virgo 

Start being more 
spontaneous. All the 
stress you have been 
holding in is slowly 


melting away. Now is 
the time to be ready 
for anything and go 
with the flow. Finding 
the balance between 
fun and work needs 
to be learned in the 
coming weeks. 


Libra 

Staying the course 
has brought you the 
rewards you have 
strived for, and now is 
the time to celebrate. 
From classwork to 
budding and strength- 
ening relationships, 
Libras are booked 
and busy. Taking time 
to soak up the fun 

will guide you toward 
your goals. 


Halloween Crossword 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 


UM Alum 
Owned & 
Managed 


Across 

4, They are spooky and 
scary. 

7. Where the horseman 
rides. 

8. “Listen to them, the 
children of the night. What 
music they make!” 

12. “Take thy beak from out 
thy heart and take thy form 
from off my door” 

13. A witch's brew. 

14. Painted faces, red bal- 
loon. 

15. A young female ghoul. 
17. “Double, double toil and 
trouble...” 


Down 


1. Famous song from Rocky 
Horror. 

2. Casper is a friendly what? 
3. “All you got to do is say 
my name three times.” 

5. “They’re here!” 

6. The black flame candle. 
(2 words) 

7. Jack Nicholson movie, 
“The 

9. Who is Binx? 

10. Halloween 

11. A haunted doll. 

16. Frankenstein is not the 
name of the monster. 


BOGO 


Scorpio 

Both loyalty and 
reciprocation are 
important to Scor- 
pios. While trying to 
protect yourself, you 
push others away if 
they try to get too 
close. Be open to 
people, and be just 
as loyal as you expect 
others. 


Sagittarius 
Connecting with your 
goals with ambition is 
important for you to 
stride for. Following 
these paths will bring 
things that you want 
closer to you. Do not 
lose focus on your 
wondering ideas, and 
stay steady with your 
dreams. 
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By RAEGAN LINDSEY 


Capricorn 

Your current focus 
needs to be taking 
time away from your 
work. You have done 
the work required 
to succeed, now you 
need to strengthen 
your social bonds. 
Taking some time 
from all your stress 
will bring calmness 
and fun to your life. 


Aquarius 

Exciting times are up 
ahead, and cherish- 
ing them will be the 
best for you during 
this time. Embracing 
open communication 
will make these paths 
smoother and add to 
the memories. Keep 
this time close to you 
and enjoy these mo- 
ments. 


Pisces 

Calm waters are 
coming your way this 
week, and the course 
of life will be gentle. 
Keeping a positive 
mindset will give you 
chances to be more 
free. Don’t stress 
about the unknown 
for it will all become 
clear to you soon. 
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UM celebrates 126 years on Founders’ Day 


By JOHN LIMBAUGH 


With their graduation robes 
in hand, this year’s senior class 
walked the same path as their 
predecessors, marching across 
Main Quad to Palmer Hall for 
the convocation ceremony. 

This year’s theme was A 
Montevallo Moment. In his 
opening speech, President Dr. 
John Stewart II said the theme 
symbolizes how the Montevallo 
family is held together by their 
experiences and moments at the 
university. 

“A Montevallo moment may 
come from success or recogni- 
tion, or it may be the smallest act 
of kindness that leads to lifelong 
friendships on our campus,” he 
said. 

The president commended 
the senior class for their deter- 
mination in reaching this point 
in their undergraduate education 
and told them that same deter- 
mination would “help guide and 
sustain them throughout life’s 
journey.” 

Blake Hudson, a UM grad- 
uate who spoke as the Senior 
Class President during Found- 
ers’ Day in 2002, delivered this 
year’s keynote address. Hudson 
became the dean and a professor 
of law at Samford University’s 
Cumberland School of Law in 
July, and he spoke about how 
his time at Montevallo made his 
success possible. 

“T’m grateful to have the 
opportunity to serve as the dean 


of the Cumberland School of 
Law,” he said, “but it would not 
have been possible without many 
moments that shaped me during 
my time at Montevallo. I can say 
without a doubt that the many 
moments I had at Montevallo 
were transformative in my life.” 

Keeping with this year’s 
theme, Hudson said that his first 
Montevallo Moment was being 
able to attend. 

“My father had no running 
water or electricity in his house 
until he was 14 years old in 
1962,” he said, “but less than a 
decade later he graduated from 
UM with his master’s degree.” 

Hudson said he was able to 
pursue a degree at Montevallo 
because it was affordable. Hud- 
son ended his speech by advising 
the senior class to make the most 
of their moments and turn them 
into lasting imprints on their 
lives. 

During the ceremony, Cole 
Swain, Rachel Johnson and Lucy 
Frost-Helms were recognized for 
finding the crook for the second 
consecutive year. 

The hiding of the crook is 
a Founders’ Day tradition that 
the senior class of 1926 began 
to allow juniors to make the 
transition to a senior. This year 
the crook was hidden near the 
Center for the Arts where Jeter 
Hall once stood. 

Toward the end of the cere- 
mony, several faculty members 


were awarded for their service 
during their time at Montevallo. 

Dr. Jermaine Mitchell, an 
assistant professor of exercise 
and science who died on Feb. 20, 
was posthumously awarded the 
renamed Jermaine Mitchell Fac- 
ulty Service Award in honor of 
his community service. His wife, 
Dr. Qshequilla Mitchell accepted 
the award on his behalf. 

Dr. Ashley Wurzbacher, an 
associate professor of English, 
was named the 2022 Univer- 
sity Scholar for her short story 
collection, “Happy Like This,” 


Cody Hodge, SGA President, speaking at Founders’ Day. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production 


which has received international 
recognition. 

William “Bill” Carmichael, 
an adjunct professor of world 
civilizations, received the Ad- 
junct Faculty Teaching Award. 

Jenny Bell, Director of Stu- 
dent Life, was awarded the Uni- 
versity of Montevallo National 
Alumni Association Outstanding 
Staff Service Award. 

Dr. Greg Samuels, an associ- 
ate professor of elementary and 
secondary education received the 
UMNAA Outstanding Commit- 
ment to Teaching Award. 


The third and final UMNAA 
award, the Mary Lou Elder 
Williams Alumni Loyalty Award 
was bestowed to Claudia Harrell, 
a 1973 UM graduate. 

After the ceremony, Justin 
McMahon, a senior and ele- 
mentary education major, spoke 
about the experience of the 
convocation ceremony and how 
he was inspired by it. 

“Today’s ceremony was 
incredible,” he said. “I got to see 
some of my favorite professors 
being honored. Absolutely beau- 
tiful and so inspirational.” 


Old Golds, Vintage Purples unite for 
‘Once Upon a College Night’ production 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Scene from “Once Upon a College Night” production. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production 


Montevallo alumni and 
students gathered in Palmer 
Auditorium on Oct. 14 for the 
performance of “Once Upon a 
College Night,” a College Night 
Revue show. 

Festivities began earlier in 
the afternoon, with each side’s 
alumni groups, Old Golds and 
Vintage Purples, jointly hosting 
an ice cream social. At the event, 
Senior Class President Desirae 
Billingsley announced Marion 
Brown as the dedicatee of the 
class of 2023. 

But the night’s main event 
was the College Night Revue 
show “Once Upon a College 


President of The University 
of Montevallo National Alumni 
Association Stephanie Shaw 
emceed the event, encouraging 
typical College Night revelry as 
she invited the current Purple 
and Gold Side leaders onto the 
stage, which then led into side 
cheers and circling up. 

As the play began, the curtain 
opens to a bookshelf set, meant 
to represent the College Night 
Archives. A fairy, Marigold— 
played by Chelsea Orr, opens 
the show by singing “Before the 
Present, Beyond the Past,” from 
Gold Side’s 1965 show “Ra- 
punzel, Rapunzel! or A Not So 


Night.” The show, with a cast and Grimm Fairy Tale.” 


crew of Purple and Gold alum- 
ni, drew songs from previous 
College Night shows, specifically 
shows focused on fairy tales, 

to create a new play. The script 
was written and directed by Jeff 
Walker and Jenna Bellamy. 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


Two other fairies, Violet— 
played by Annslyn Plinking- 
ton—and Tinker Bell—played 
by Sara James, join Marigold 
on stage. Marigold and Violet 
explain that they’re, respective- 
ly, Gold and Purple Side fairies 
Page 2: Lifestyles 
- Vonetta Flowers 

lecture 
Melissa Yes’s 
“Speciation” 
gallery 


and that, along with Tinker Bell, 
they’re the keepers of College 
Night fairytales. The two argue 
about what play should be put 
on, namedropping various shows 
from the past, before Tinker Bell 
suggests doing a mix of different 
shows, leading into “A Story 

to Tell” from Gold Side’s 2011 
show “A Tale of Two Wolves.” 

During this song, Tinker Bell 
introduces each of the play’s pro- 
tagonists, Snow White—played 
by Kensley Sandlin, Prince 
Rankin—played by Richie 
Lisenby, the Itsy-Bitsy Spider— 
played by Tyree Walker, and 
Robin Hood—played by Jared 
Max Wright. 

The play then shifts its focus 
to Snow White, who, as Tinker 
Bell narrates, is day-drinking 
boxed wine after being cheat- 
ed on by her husband Prince 
Charming. She sings “A Not So 
Happy Ending,” from Purple 


Page 3: Halloween 
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Side’s 2006 show “The Complex 
Princess with the Princess Com- 
plex or Glass Slippers Give You 
Blisters,” to explain the failings 
of her impending divorce with 
Prince Charming. 

Snow White asks the three 
fairies to help her out with their 
magic powers. They inform 
her they can’t, but advise her to 
visit the Fairy Godmother—who 
is working at The Poisoned 
Apple, a hot nightclub only three 
kingdoms away—to grant her a 
happily-ever-after. 

As Snow White sets off 
on her quest, she first happens 
upon Prince Rankin’s kingdom, 
where residents are singing “Let 
Rejoicing Fill the Air,” from 
Gold Side’s 1991 show “A Little 
Knight Music,” revealing that 
Prince Rankin is about to be 
married. However, the song is in- 
terrupted with an announcement 
that the maiden meant to marry 
Rankin has run away. 

Snow White asks kingdom 
residents why Rankin’s fian- 
cée would run away. They say 
Rankin has been cursed with 
halitosis—singing “Halitosis” 
from Purple Side’s 1970 show 
“The Heir Apparent with the 
Apparent Air or The Prince Was 
a Real Stinker or People Who 
Wear Glass Slippers Should Not 
Have Babies” to explain this to 
Snow White. 

As Rankin comes on stage, 
everyone scatters except for 
Snow White. Discussing their 
woes, Rankin tells Snow White 
that he used to think he would 
be able to find a cure for his 
halitosis, but he feels lost since 
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one hasn’t been found—singing 
“Lost is the Dreamer” from Pur- 
ple Side’s 1983 show “A Good 
Knight’s Sleep.” 

Snow White asks Rankin to 
come with her to see the Fairy 
Godmother, and the two head 
on to the next kingdom, Mother 
Goose Land. The fairies point 
out various nursery rhyme char- 
acters who live in Mother Goose 
Land, but all of them are scared 
off stage by the Itsy Bitsy Spider. 

The pair explain their prob- 
lems and their quest to seek 
their happily-ever-afters from 
the Fairy Godmother. Itsy Bitsy 
tells them through the song “The 
Black Widower’s Blues,” from 
Gold Side’s 1991 show “No 
Rhyme... Nor Reason,” that his 
wife was crushed and killed by 
Little Miss Muffet. Snow White 
invites Itsy Bitsy to come with 
her and Rankin to see the Fairy 
Godmother. Itsy is hesitant at 
first, but eventually agrees. 

As the other two head off 
towards the next kingdom, Snow 
White turns to the audience and 
says, when she gets to the Fairy 
Godmother, she will ask her to 
grant everyone else’s happily-ev- 
er-afters. 

Violet points out that the 
play’s villain hasn’t been intro- 
duced yet, and the play transi- 
tions into its next scene. Set at a 
meeting of Villainy Anonymous, 


Read more of 
this article on 


page 4. 
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Fallin lecture series brings Olympic gold medalist 
to campus 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


In the second annual install- 
ment of the Dr. Wilson Fallin 
Jr. lecture series, Olympic gold 
medalist Vonetta Flowers spoke 
on campus on Oct. 13. 

Flowers is the first Black 
woman to win a gold medal at 
the Winter Olympics, winning 
a gold in bobsled at the 2002 
Olympics in Salt Lake City 
alongside her partner Jill Bak- 
ken. Flowers is also a native of 
Bessemer. 

Before Flowers’s speech, 
UM President Dr. John Stewart 
addressed the audience. Stewart 
thanked Chief Diversity Officer 
Dr. Gregory Samuels calling 
him, “one awesome, awesome, 
Chief Diversity Officer and 
architect of these events.” 

He also pointed out diversity 
efforts around campus, referenc- 
ing the naming of Dr. Wilson 
Fallin Jr. Hall that occurred in 
May, the naming of the campus 
post office to the Charlie Webb 
Jr. Post Office—after an African 
American postal worker who 
worked at the university for over 
30 years— that occurred earlier 
in the day and the lecture series 
as evidence of that. 

“It’s been quite a day today, 
and quite a year, for us in our 
diversity efforts, of which this is 
a very important part,” Stewart 
said. 

Stewart also noted that 
members of former exercise 
and nutrition science professor 
Jermaine Mitchell’s family were 
in the audience and dedicated the 
event in Mitchell’s honor. Mitch- 
ell passed away in February. 

Following Stewart, Samuels 
introduced Flowers. Samuels 
described Flowers as, “someone 
who’s name and journey are fa- 
miliar, especially to those in the 
greater Birmingham area,” and 
as, “a multi-talented woman who 
was inducted into the Alabama 
Sports Hall of Fame in 2011.” 

As Flowers came on stage, 
footage from news coverage 
about her gold medal win played. 

Flowers opened her speech 
by expressing her excitement to 
be back in her home state, close 
to where she grew up. 

She also said she was excited 
to be part of the Fallin Lecture 
Series because she found his 
legacy to be inspiring. 

“As I started preparing for 
this event, I became inspired of 
Dr. Fallin’s story because of his 
impact on community, his social 
activism and because of the lives 
he influenced and shaped over 


the years,” Flowers said. 

Flowers then presented the 
message of her speech, saying, 
“T’m here to leave you with one 
special message: everyone needs 
a push.” 

She pointed towards her own 
supportive communities as giv- 
ing her the push she needed, rem- 
iniscing on her gold medal win, 
saying, “What wasn’t shown on 
TV was a group of people in the 
stands that supported me. People 
who saw me at my lowest points. 
People that have been there when 
I need to be motivated, chal- 
lenged, encouraged, lifted-up, 
and people that guided me when 
I need it the most.” 

Flowers walked audience 
members through the process of 
becoming an Olympian. She said 
she had dreamed of competing 
in the Olympics since she was 9 
years old, hoping to compete in 
track. But, at the 1996 Olympic 
Trials, Flowers finished 13th 
in the 100-meter dash and long 
jump, and failed to qualify for 
the USA’s team. 

“For me this was my ultimate 
goal in life. This dream helped 
me believe I could be some- 
body and accomplish something 
no one in my family had ever 
dreamed of doing,” she said, 
reflecting on not making the 
Olympic team. 

But Flowers continued to 
train and made it to the 2000 
Olympic Trials. However, 
Flowers had to undergo surgery 
in January of that year, leaving 
her only four months to recover 
before the trials. She ultimately 
placed 12th and did not qualify 
for the team again. 

Flowers felt it was time for 
her to step away from running to 
focus on family, saying, “At this 
time my husband and I knew it 
was time for us to start the next 
chapter in our life. I had to deal 
with reality. I was a wife, I was 
26 years old and my husband and 
I had planned on having six kids 
in the future. But, as you know, 
it didn’t work out that way, thank 
God.” 

It was at the 2000 Olympic 
Trials that Flowers’s husband 
saw a sign encouraging track 
athletes to try out for the bobsled 
team. He encouraged Flowers 
to try out as a joke, but she was 
selected for the team. 

“What started out as a joke,” 
she said, “turned out to be my 
road to gold.” 

Flowers said prior to becom- 
ing a bobsledder, all she knew 


Vonetta Flowers. Photo by University of Montevallo Marketing and Communications 


about the sport was from the 
movie “Cool Runnings.” But 
after training in Germany and 
competing in several races, she 
and her partner Bonny Warner 
were ranked second in the United 
States and third in the world. 

As the two were preparing 
for the Olympic trials, Warner 
recruited a new partner who she 
thought would be stronger and 
faster than Flowers. 

“Once again, my dreams of 
going to the Olympics had been 
shattered. I felt like a failure. 

I had done everything right in 
order to be successful,” she said. 

Flowers credited her husband 
with encouraging her to keep 
competing, saying he wouldn’t 
let her quit. While speaking on 
this, Flowers grew teary-eyed— 
dabbing at her eyes with a tissue. 

Eventually, Flowers found 
a new partner in Bakken—an 
opportunity Flowers said made 
her feel like she had a second 
chance. The pair only competed 
together once before competing 
in the Olympic Trials and quali- 
fying for the team. 

Here, Flowers paused her 
speech to play video footage of 
her and Bakken’s gold medal 
run and the medal ceremony. 
Flowers became emotional while 
watching this footage as well. 
The audience applauded as the 
pair crossed the finish line. 

“Going to the Olympics and 
winning the gold was a dream 


come true. I know my story’s 
filled with twist and turns and 
ups and downs, but I really 
believe that, if you have big 
dreams, you’re willing to take 
risks and walk by faith and trust 
in God, you can do anything 

you want. Because if a girl from 
Bessemer, Alabama with dreams 
of going to the Summer Olym- 
pics can compete in the Winter 
Olympics and win a gold medal, 
then anything is possible. And re- 
member, everyone needs a push,” 
Flowers concluded her speech. 

After her speech, Flowers 
spoke on the strong emotions she 
experienced during her speech, 
saying, “It’s been 20 years since 
we won our gold medal and it’s 
still as if it just happened.” 

She also talked about how 
inspiring she found Fallin and 
Montevallo’s students. 

“I’m so amazed. I haven’t 
gotten the chance to actually 
touch him—I want to shake his 
hand. But what an amazing thing 
he’s done for the community 
and for the world, and so I’m 
inspired by his story. And all 
of these young students, they 
inspire me, just talking with them 
today—great leaders,” she said. 

Flowers and her husband met 
with Fallin later. She showed 
Fallin her Olympic gold medal 
and let him hold it. He remarked 
that the medal was heavy and 
that she would have to be in 
shape to wear it. 


‘Speciation:’ a gallery exhibition by Melissa Yes 


By MAEGHAN JEREMIAH, Layout manager 


Guest artist Melissa Yes came 
to UM to showcase her artwork 
collection called “Speciation.” 
An opening reception was held 
on Oct. 20 in Poole Art Gallery 
at the Center for the Arts. 

At the reception, Yes spoke 
on how she got to where she is 
today and her creative processes. 

Yes is an intermedia artist 
who teaches at the University 
of Alabama Department of Art 
and Art History as the Assistant 
Professor of Digital Media. En- 
couraging and helping students 
identify they wish to make art is 
a passion of hers. 

When asked what she hopes 
people take away from the art, 
she said, “I’m an educator and 
I hope people want to go make 
art after they see this; but Iam 
interested in everyone, myself 
included, embracing the accep- 
tance that a lot of what we see 
every day is constructed.” 

Adding to that she said, 
“There’s another thing I want 
people to take away, artists 
especially, it’s okay to have some 
levity in your work, a lot of my 
work is kind of silly but not 
because it’s unserious. It’s okay 
to make references to pop culture 
and the things that make you 
smile. There is no need to sepa- 


rate ourselves as people from the 
work that we make.” 

Yes titled this exhibition on a 
series of oil paintings of Charles 
Darwin’s finches. Yes explained, 
“T titled this show before I made 
three-quarters of the work. I ti- 
tled it Speciation because I knew 
I wanted to paint these birds.” 

Along with several other 
degrees, Yes has a BS in biology. 
She explained how it reads a lot 
into her artwork. 

The finches she named the 
show after are pressed between 
two pieces of plexiglass. She 
said, “to do what I’ve done here 
is similar to pressing down a 
microscope slide. It kind of 
distorts it and the act of looking 
and the cinematography is also 
a means of destruction. So, the 
act of simultaneously looking at 
and giving care to a thing while 
also really scrutinizing it is really 
important.” 

Yes elaborated on the title 
of the show by explaining her 
thought process. “I was thinking 
about how species are created; 
evolution is one of those things 
we have a lot of misconceptions 
about in our culture. We talk in 
our society these days a lot about 
how religion is opposing that but 
pop culture has every bit as much 


to do with it.” 

Yes referenced “The X-Files” 
and how shows like it, “anchor 
themselves in real language 
about real science, about what 
evolution is, how mutations work 
but then they take it and they add 
this completely false thing that 
is going to confuse everybody 
about what’s possible.” 

Yes asks her viewers to con- 
sider, “Speciation is, in biology, 
the process when there’s been 
enough changes within two ver- 
sions of a population of a species 
that they can no longer mate. 
That’s when they become distinct 
species, it is gradual but at some 
point, these two species can’t 
combine anymore. I wonder if 
that’s happening with people 
who are hardcore about science 
and people who are not.” 

In order to break down Yes’s 
concept of narrative versus facts, 
she referenced author Clement 
Greenberg. 

“Greenberg wrote a lot of 
important stuff about art and one 
of the things he pointed out was 
paint is just paint, surface is just 
surface. From western art history, 
we are used to seeing this sort 
of illusory depth into the picture 
plain and it’s all about the illu- 
sion but he gave us a reminder 


that it’s actually just a flat surface 
with some paint on it, said Yes.” 
She added to that by saying, 
“There is a very clear materialist, 
evidence-based approach to his 
way of talking about painting 
that I think is really similar to 
science.” 

Yes explained how all her 
current work is about the tension 
between story and facts. She 
explained, “narrative has a lot 
of power and I want to harvest 
that power for good in a proj- 
ect. I think we can harvest the 
power of narrative for good but 
narrative can also be a problem 
because it is much more inter- 
esting sometimes to hear a spun 
narrative than to sit down and lis- 
ten to really dry boring data.” 

In Yes’s final thoughts on this 
exhibition, she stated, “Thanks to 
numerous social factors, includ- 
ing popular media, truth-seek- 
ing in America seems to have 
evolved into two incompatible 
species. Quoting Guy Debord’s 
Society of the Spectacle: ‘In a 
world that really has been turned 
on its head, truth is a moment 
of falsehood.’ And yet, I want to 
believe.” 

This exhibition will be open 
to view in Poole Gallery in the 
Center for the Arts until Dec. 1. 
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Condie Cunningham 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Do you think if, in 1908, you told 
Alabama Girls’ Industrial School student 
Condie Cunninham that students on her 
campus would still be talking about her 
over 100 years later she would’ ve believed 
you? How would you tell her it’s because 
she dies in a horrific accident? 

On Feb. 4, 1908, Cunningham and 
her roommate were making hot chocolate 
in their dorm room in Main Hall using a 
chafing dish, a metal pan that typically 
uses an alcohol lamp for cooking. When 
the curfew bell indicating lights out for 
the hall’s residents was rung, the two 
hurried to put their supplies away. But, in 
their haste, some of the alcohol used as 
fuel spilled on Cunningham’s nightgown 
which led to her nightgown catching on 
fire. 

Cunningham sustained serious injuries 
and burns from this incident, and two days 
later, on Feb. 6, she died from them. 

Residents of Main reported eerie 
phenomenon in the years after Cunning- 
ham’s death—with the first reports of 
ghost sightings in the hall coming in 1909. 


Some residents claimed to have heard a 
woman running through the hallways and 
screaming in the bathrooms at night, for 
instance. 

But the most notable sign of Cunning- 
ham’s haunting was her dorm room door. 
The story goes that an image of a face sur- 
rounded by flames appeared in the wood 
grain of Cunningham’s old room. Once 
this door was removed, the same image 
was said to appear in its replacement. 

Residents of Cunningham’s former 
dwelling became unnerved, and eventually 
the door was removed and the room was 
sealed off. The door is now kept in Mon- 
tevallo’s archives and is often displayed 
around Halloween. 

Regardless if Cunningham really 
haunts Main Hall, her death did leave a 
permanent mark on the building. The fire 
escapes that remain on the building and 
a water tank were installed in response to 
her death, in hopes that a tragic incident 
such as Cunningham’s would never hap- 
pen again. 


Dr. William H. 
Trumbauer, ‘Trummy’ 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Editor in chief 


When the time is right, even some of 
the ghosts on UM’s campus get into the 
College Night spirit. The most well- 
known example being, of course, the 
Ghost of Palmer Hall: Trummy. 

Palmer Auditorium has been the infa- 
mous home of the College Night tradition 
since 1930, but a lesser-known part of the 
building’s history comes from its con- 
struction, and a man spited by a lack of 
recognition. 

Dr. William H. Trumbauer was one 
of the chief designers of Palmer Hall. He 
played a significant role in the design and 
construction, but his name was left off the 
building’s cornerstone. 

It is believed that his bitterness over 
this is why his ghost resides in Palmer 
Hall. 

Any feelings of bitterness once held by 
Trumbauer are not reflected in his playful 
hauntings, however. Affectionately re- 


ferred to as Trummy, this spirit reflects the 
love of theatre Trumbauer had in life. 

Among the spectral pranks played on 
those in the dressing rooms in Palmer 
Hall, Trummy’s most well-known appear- 
ance is during the final rehearsal of the 
College Night show each year. 

Trummy uses his love of the arts and 
perfectionist reputation to predict the 
winner of College Night. During the final 
dress rehearsal, Trummy will swing a 
wooden batten, used for anchoring set 
pieces, towards one side of the auditori- 
um. Whichever side he chooses to land 
on will reportedly win that year’s College 
Night: stage left for Gold Side, stage right 
for Purple Side. 

It is unknown when Trumbauer died, 
but since then he has taken great pride 
in predicting the answer to that familiar 
question. 

So Trummy, “what’s it gonna be?” 


Edmund King 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


One of campus’s oldest buildings, 
King House, could also be one of its most 
haunted, with the ghost of its owner, Ed- 
mund King, suspected to still lurk there. 

There are conflicting reports on how 
King died. Some say he died of health 
issues in 1863 at 82 years old. However, 
others claim that he died when a tree limb 
fell on him while he was walking through 
his beloved orchard—an activity he did 
frequently in life, working to cultivate his 
numerous peach trees or often walking 
to the nearby family cemetery to visit his 
deceased wife and sons’ graves. 

In death, King is reported to continue 
his orchard walks, with many claiming 
to have seen the ghostly figure of a man 
carrying a lantern and a shovel lurking 
outside of King House at night. Legend 
has it, King’s ghost is searching for a stash 
of gold coins he buried in the orchard 
during the Civil War to prevent Yankee 
troops from ceasing them. 

Others report seeing a dim light and a 
figure in the windows of the house’s upper 
floor, sometimes opening the curtains and 
smiling at the passerby. This figure is often 
accompanied by the sounds of someone 
slowly walking around in the room—the 
same bedroom King spent much of his old 
age in. Some have also reported the sound 
of clinking coins coming from the room, 
allegedly the noise of King counting his 
fortune. 

Any attempts to catch the ghost in ac- 
tion, however, have been fruitless. Those 
who have attempted to enter the bedroom 
to investigate the noises say that the noises 
stop when you touch the bedroom door. 

Beyond King House, in the nearby 
family cemetery, visitors are said to have 


observed spectral bobbing lights around 
the headstones. Here, several members 

of the King family are buried, including 
King’s first wife, Nancy Ragan King, who 
died in 1842. His second wife, Susan D. 
King, was buried here as well following 
her death in 1850. 

Several of King’s children are buried in 
the cemetery as well, many of whom had 
untimely and tragic deaths. This includes 
Lylleton King, the seventh of Edmund 
and Nancy King’s children, was buried in 
1848, following a hunting accident where 
he was shot and killed by his brother 
Nathaniel. Nathaniel later died of tubercu- 
losis in 1863. 

Three of King’s grandsons buried in 
the family cemetery also faced untimely 
deaths during the Civil War. Eli Shortridge 
was killed during the Battle of Seven 
Pines and was just 18 years old at the time 
of his demise. Another, Frank Forrester 
Shortridge, was killed during the Battle of 
Atlanta at 19 years old. 

George D. Shortridge, Jr. lost a leg 
during the war, but lived to return home to 
Montevallo. Not for long, however, as he 
died shortly after in 1868. 

While King’s ghost existence is debat- 
able, many of the stories about his ghost 
are consistent with his life. The King fami- 
ly was very wealthy, as shown through 
the extravagance of their house—the first 
in the area to have glass pane windows. It 
was known for its magnificent orchard, as 
well. 

The house was also used by Yankee 
troops as headquarters. However, King 
died before this happened, making it seem 
unlikely that King buried gold coins to 
prevent soldiers from ceasing them. 


Main Hall, where Condie Cunningham lived. Photo by Ariel Hall 


King House, where Edmund King lived. Photo by Ariel Hall 
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University dedicates post |What happened at the 3D 
office to Charles Webb Jr. 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Amid Founders’ Day festivities on Oct. 
13, a dedication ceremony was held in 
honor of the newly renamed Charles Webb 
Jr. Post Office. 

Webb worked at the university as 
a postal worker from 1941 until 1977. 
Montevallo’s Board of Trustees voted to 
rename the previously unnamed campus 
post office after him at their Nov. 5, 2021 
meeting. 

Relatives of Webb, alumni, current 
Montevallo students, members of the 
university’s Board of Trustees and uni- 
versity officials were in attendance at the 
dedication event, which featured several 
speakers. 

The first was university President Dr. 
John Stewart. Stewart used his opening re- 
marks to thank several of the university’s 
trustees, including Todd Strange—who he 
credited with creating a working group to 
focus on naming campus structures—and 
Sen. Rodger Smitherman and Cynthia 
Todd—who served on the working group. 

Stewart referenced a wave of univer- 
sity building renaming that swept across 
the country in response to 2020’s Black 
Lives Matter movements. He described 
Montevallo’s response to this as one of his 
proudest moments during his 12-year stint 
as president. 

He pointed out that the post office 
is the second structure on campus the 
naming working group has named after 
an African American person. The first 
was Dr. Wilson Fallin Jr. Hall, which was 
renamed and dedicated in May. 

Stewart also recognized two of Webb’s 
attending relatives: Webb’s niece Carrie 
DeYampert-Grider and his great-nephew 
Ron Grider. 

Stewart invited Smitherman to address 
the audience to speak about his time as a 
Montevallo student while Webb worked 
at the university. Smitherman emphasized 
the essential nature of Webb’s work, say- 
ing that it’s only fitting that Webb receives 
recognition from the university. 

Smitherman spoke on Webb’s legacy, 
saying, “In conclusion, I want to say that, 
simply, that the mission that we have now 
is to carry on his legacy. Carry on the 
way that he was, all the people that he 
touched.” 

UM Foundation Board President Karen 
Kelly outlined the work done by the nam- 
ing working group and spoke on Webb’s 
legacy as well. 


“Tt’s fitting today that we unveil the 
Charles Webb Post Office. Named for a 
man who spent his entire career in dedi- 
cated service to this university, delivering 
mail all over campus every single day 
during a time when paper, written corre- 
spondence was the way the world commu- 
nicated,” said Kelly. 

Todd also spoke on the work done by 
the naming working group. She thanked 
university archivist Carey Heatherly for 
providing the group with several figures 
from Montevallo’s history for the group’s 
consideration, but said, “Mr. Charles 
Webb rose to the top of that discussion 
very quickly regarding his service to the 
University of Montevallo.” 

Todd pointed out that she was moved 
by Webb’s work ethic and good attitude, 
saying, “One of the things that struck me 
in our research was that it was stated that 
he always had a smile on his face.” 

Following Todd, DeYampert-Grider 
shared memories of her uncle with the 
crowd, but shared she felt as though she 
was learning more about Webb. 

“[’m overwhelmed. I’m listening to all 
these accolades for Uncle Charles and it’s 
like I’m seeing a side of Uncle Charles I 
didn’t know,” she said. 

“The things I have learned today 
have just warmed my heart. This en- 
tire event is just almost more than I can 
consume. It’s overwhelming, as I said,” 
DeYampert-Grider said before thanking 
the university for working to increase 
campus diversity. 

“Tt seems like this university has 
stepped forward and put the grandchildren 
of Jim Crow to shame,” she said. 

Following DeYampert-Grider, Grider 
shared that the dedication has grown his 
connection to his family and his roots, em- 
phasizing that learning more about Webb 
has inspired him. 

“When I hear the stories of Uncle 
Charles, I just hear how much he was a 
people-person. He loved people. And I 
hear the love of God coming through him 
towards people, and that’s something that 
I want to distill as well in my life,” said 
Grider. 

The dedication ceremony conclud- 
ed with Webb’s relatives, Stewart and 
several Board of Trustee members cutting 
a ribbon placed in front of the post office, 
followed by a reception on Farmer patio. 


studio? 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Editor in chief 


Montevallo Fire and Rescue crews on campus. Photo by Cole Swain 


Montevallo Fire and Rescue Services 
were on campus on Thursday, Oct. 20, 
responding to fire alarms at the 3D Art 
Complex. 

The fire alarms were triggered by 
one of the kilns on the ceramics side of 
the building. That kiln had new burners 
installed earlier in the day and was being 
test-fired. 


The kiln set off the alarms and sprin- 
klers system over the kiln patio. 

There was no major damage to the kiln 
or the 3D building. 

In addition to Montevallo Fire and 
Rescue Services, multiple units from Shel- 
by County Battalion One responded to the 
fire, as well as the Alabaster and Calera 
Fire Departments. 


Montevallo Fire and Rescue crews at the 3D Art studio. Photo by Cole Swain 


Old Golds, Vintage Purples unite for ‘Once Upon a 
College Night’ production cont. 


turned into the audience, landing 


the play’s group of villains, 
Captain Hook—played by B.J. 
Underwood, Cinderella’s stepsis- 
ters Ernestine—played by Jenna 
Bellamy—and Facia—played by 
Kacie Slaughter Kilpatrick, Wil- 
lie Wolf—played by Dakota Pat- 
rick, and O.U. Money—played 
by Hannah Jane Sizemore, 
introduces themself and explain 
how they’re reforming from 
their villainous tendencies. O.U. 
Money also sings “O.U. Money” 
from Gold Side’s 1983 show “An 
After Christmas Tale.” 

Suddenly, Prince Charming— 
played by Steven Michael Wil- 
liams—enters the meeting. When 
the other villains say that he isn’t 
a villain and doesn’t belong in 
the group, he replies that he has 
turned away from doing good 
because it feels good to be bad. 
Prince Charming then convinces 
the villains to join in on his plot 
to poison Snow White and the 
Fairy Godmother with poisoned 
apple cider and imprison them so 
they can use the Fairy Godmoth- 
er’s wishes to grant their own 
wishes—singing “So/No Good 
to Be Bad,” from “A Tale of Two 
Wolves.” 

The next scene finds Snow 
White, Rankin, and Itsy Bitsy in 
Nottingham, where the village’s 
residents sing “Back in the 
‘Ham” from Gold Side’s 2017 
show “A Very Notti Musical” 
to herald Robin Hood’s return. 
Robin Hood—played by Jared 
Max Wright—flirts with Snow 
White and reveals that he has 
been dumped by Maid Marian 
because he is too conceited. 

As the group begins to leave to 
continue to The Poison Apple, 
Snow White turns back to invite 


Robin Hood along with them. 

In response he sings “Gold and 
Glitter,” from Gold Side’s 1987 
show “The Fall of Pedivere, the 
Prancing Paladin,” saying the 
titular gold and glitter are a meta- 
phor for their happily-ever-afters 
coming true. 

Snow White reveals that she 
doesn’t know what she wants her 
happily-ever-after to look like, 
only what she doesn’t want it to 
look like. This prompts the three 
fairies to give her advice, singing 
“Treat Me Like a Queen” from 
“The Complex Princess with 
the Princess Complex or Glass 
Slippers Give You Blisters.” 

Act II opens in The Poison 
Apple. Tinker Bell is hit by a 
wave of nostalgia, saying she 
hasn’t been back to the club 
since she left Neverland in 
2006—prompting her to sing 
“We’re All Your Friends” from 
“The Complex Princess with 
the Princess Complex or Glass 
Slippers Give You Blisters.” 

The group of villains enter 
the club and rehash their plan to 
poison Snow White and the Fairy 
Godmother. Together they sing 
“Rotten to the Core” from “The 
Complex Princess with the Prin- 
cess Complex or Glass Slippers 
Give You Blisters” to celebrate 
their villainy. 

As the villains take their seats 
at a table, the protagonists enter 
the club. In anticipation of meet- 
ing the Fairy Godmother, they 
sing “It’s Magic” from Purple 
Side’s 1986 show “The Marriage 
of Pharaoh Goh.” As they sing, 
the Fairy Godmother, referred to 
as F.G.M. and played by Mary 
Reid Howard, enters and contin- 
ues the song. 


It becomes apparent that 
F.G.M. is a washed-up show- 
man. The groups of protagonists 
and villains alike realize this as 
F.G.M. performs her nightclub 
routine, singing “The Magic 
Show Medley,” comprised of 
songs from Purple Side’s 2007 
show “The Quixoticians (Kwiks- 
o-Tish-uns),” Gold Side’s 2010 
show “Music and a Dream,” 
Purple Side’s 1980 show “The 
Ballad of Saltpeter Flats,” Purple 
Side’s 1984 show “Nothin’ to 
Lose,” Purple Side’s 2008 show 
“The Capital Steps Caper” and 
Gold Side’s 1969 show “Guises.” 

During this medley, F.G.M. 
downs drinks, fails to pull a 
rabbit out of a hat and fails to 
predict what Snow White’s wish 
is. When Snow White explains 
her problem to F.G.M., F.G.M. 
advises her that a good, stiff 
drink will solve it instead of 
magic. 

As F.G.M. goes backstage to 
her dressing room, the villains 
create a new plan. Prince Charm- 
ing says that Snow White would 
be nothing without the men in 
her life and advises the other 
villains to use the poison apple 
cider on Rankin, Itsy Bitsy and 
Robin Hood so that Snow White 
will give up. 

Snow White decides to 
confront F.G.M. backstage while 
the other protagonists heed her 
advice to drink. This leads into 
“Drinking Song Medley,” sung 
by the villains and remaining 
protagonists,” feature songs from 
Purple Side’s 2010 show “Sly 
and the Family Stone,” Pur- 
ple Side’s 1987 show “Second 
Chance,” Gold Side’s 2005 show 
“Scout’s Honor” and Gold Side’s 


2022 show “The Ballad of the 
Mississippi River.” Ultimately, 
this leads to the protagonists 
drinking the poisoned apple cider 
and passing out. 

In F.G.M.’s dressing room, 
Snow White tells F.G.M. how 
far her and her friends have 
traveled to see her and how 
much they need her help. F.G.M. 
says that she still has “one more 
spell in her tank,” and begins to 
sing “F.G.M.” from “The Heir 
Apparent of the Apparent Air or 
The Prince was a Real Stinker or 
People Who Wear Glass Slippers 
Should Not Have Babies.” 

As Snow White tells F.G.M. 
about their problems, however, 
F.G.M. has an excuse as to why 
she can’t solve their specific 
problems but does tell Snow 
White she can do “one hell of a 
make-over.” 

Suddenly, Violet and Mari- 
gold sneak onto stage without 
Tinker Bell and warn Snow 
White about her friends. When 
Snow White questions the 
villains’ motivations, in a self- 
aware moment, Violet exclaims, 
“It’s College Night! Sometimes 
the villains are just evil!” 

Tinker Bell comes on stage 
and Snow White asks for her and 
the other fairies’ help. Tinker 
Bell informs her that they can’t 
help because they just tell the 
story, but Snow White encour- 
ages her to change the script. 
Liking this idea, the group de- 
vises a plan to stop the villains. 
This includes getting everyone in 
the audience to clap and cheer to 
awaken the sleeping protagonists 
and a performing a spell that 
requires the presence of a troll 
and a witch. At this, a spotlight 


on two members of Purple Side, 
Josh Giles and Karly Wilmore, 
who then head onstage. 

As a new scene opens in 
Prince Charming’s castle, 
Marigold uses her new narra- 
tion powers to create a crisis of 
conscience among the villains, 
except for Prince Charming 
who is absent from the group. 
Together, along with Giles and 
Wilmore, they sing crowd-favor- 
ite song “Do it for the Money” 
from Purple Side’s 2020 show 
“Witchful Thinking: One Hex of 
a Musical or Get Witch or Die 
Trying or Brew it for the Money” 
to explain their motivations. 

The cheers elicited from the 
audience in response wake the 
protagonists up while Snow 
White and Prince Charming 
enter. Prince Charming tries to 
call palace guards to detain Snow 
White but, when they don’t 
come, Snow White points out 
that they liked her better than 
him. 

The fairies order Prince 
Charming to return to Villainy 
Anonymous or face the wrath of 
their magic, but the rest of the 
villain group ditch him. Then, 
F.G.M. enters the stage, ordering 
guards to detain Prince Charm- 
ing, who is dragged offstage. 

The protagonists celebrate 
finding each other, saying 
that’s as a good as any happi- 
ly-ever-after. With this, F.G.M. 
begins to sing “You’ve Got to 
Have Imagination” from “No 
Rhyme... Nor Reason,” with the 
rest of the ensemble, minus the 
villains joining in. This leads into 
the finale song, “A Story to Tell 
(Reprise)” from “A Tale of Two 
Wolves.” 


Photos — 


Old Golds, Vintage Purples unite for ‘Once Upon a College Night’ 


“Once Upon a College Night” production. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production 


“Once Upon a College Night” production. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production Marion Brown, Desirae Billingsley at ice cream social. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of 
production 


UM celebrates 126 years on Founders’ Day 


=| | Michael E. Stephens 
College of 
Business 


UM President, Dr. John Stewart III speaking at Founders’ Day. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing 
editor of production 


University dedicates post office to Charles Webb Jr. 


aking at post office dedication. Pho- Ribbon cutting at the Charles Webb Jr. Post Office. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production 
to by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production 
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Esports’ Rocket League team goes to the 
Peach Belt Conference 


By M.K. BRYANT 


Members of the University of 
Montevallo esports team recently 
competed in a Rocket League 
tournament as part of the Peach 
Belt Conference in Florence, 
South Carolina. The team depart- 
ed for South Carolina on Oct. 20 
and returned on Oct. 22. 

According to UM fresh- 
man Daultyn Bradley, “Rocket 
League is a 3v3 game in which 
cars play in an enclosed stadium 
with two opposing nets. The 
objective is for one team to take 
a ball and score in the opponent’s 
net while also having the ability 
to collect boost to move your car 


faster.” 

The Peach Belt Conference 
is affiliated with the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 
Bradley described it as a divi- 
sion two league that allows for 
the competition of many sports, 
including esports. It consists of 
a Masters league intended for 
Varsity teams, and a Champions 
league intended for JV teams. 
The games included in the 
conference are Rocket League, 
Overwatch 2, League of Legends 
and Super Smash Bros. 

Esports coach Brandon 
Parramore explained that the 
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By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Aries 

You gotta fight... for 
your right... to sleep! 
Seriously, make time 
for rest before you get 
too rough. 


Taurus 
Respect your stub- 


Vegetables 


bornness, you know 


what you want and 


that’s okay. Just don’t 
push others away be- 
cause of that. 


Gemini 
Other’s might not 


get you, and that’s okay. 
What is important is 


Peach Belt Conference operates 
similarly to the SEC, and said, 
“The Peach Belt helps set up 
our leagues, tournaments, and 
essentially serves as our govern- 
ing body.” 

He also explained that it is 
one of the only leagues in the 
country who offers this kind of 
opportunity for collegiate esports 
players. 

Parramore discussed how, 
during the season, different 
collegiate teams compete with 
other teams participating in the 
conference. UM’s esports team 
competed in nine matches during 


your own self-under- 
standing. 


Cancer 

It’s not selfish to 
grow your self-com- 
passion. Don’t be so 
scared, the world will 
always exist within you 
and without you. 


By ANNAPRENZIE KOCSIS 


their regular season to deter- 
mine seeding for the Peach Belt 
Conference tournament. They 
qualified for this event as the 
sixth seed. 

Paramore said, “Essentially, 
these are double elimination 
tournaments playing a best of 
five series and a best of seven 
series for the grand finals to 
determine the winner.” 

He explained that this event 
is much different than playing 
on the team’s set-up on cam- 
pus. Rather than playing online 
where they cannot see their 
opponents in person, both teams 


Leo 

The universe will 
always need people 
like you to represent 
positivity. Become a 
walking embodiment of 
love. 


Virgo 

Stop worrying about 
other people, and 
stop worrying about 
yourself. Your peace 
is ultimately your own 
responsibility. 


Libra 

Things will feel slip- 
pery for alittle while, 
but it’s not your fault. 
Find some better tools 
to control your struc- 
ture, or just break the 
structure completely. 
Your choice. 


Scorpio 

We all know that you 
are stunning, so show it 
off! Throw a drag show 
to celebrate the final 
lunar eclipse of this 
year. 


Down 
1. They are little baby cab- 
bages. 

3. This veggie has its own 
little house. 

6. Originated in Persia, we 
typically eat taproot of this 
veggie, but you can also eat 
the stems and leaves. 

8. Growing this vegetable 
is a competitive sport in 
some places, including 
coal-mining regions of 
England. 

11. Shares its name with a 
sport. 

12. Despite the color being 
in the name, they can actu- 
ally come in yellow, purple, 
speckled, and more. 

13. It is a cruciferous veg- 
etable that is a significant 
source of nutrients and is in 
the same family as cab- 
bage. 

14. If you could have only 
one food to sustain you, 
this would be the most opti- 
mal vegetable. 

16. This veggie will help 
protect your cells against 
damage. 


Scan the QR code 


for answers 


play simultaneously on a stage 
with an audience watching. This 
setting can cause pressure for 
the players, especially for those 
who are competing in this sort of 
environment for the first time. 
Although UM’s team lost 
to the number two and number 
three seeds of the tournament 
and made an early exit from the 
competition, Bradley said, “The 
experience our team has learned 
in our first year of competi- 
tion will make us all the more 
prepared for next year’s run at a 
Peach Belt title.” 


Sagittarius 

Decide who is and 
isn’t allowed to access 
your heart and mind be- 
fore it kills you. Strong 
boundaries will exem- 
plify your much needed 
peace. 


Capricorn 

Start a conversa- 
tion between your 
logical and emotional 
self to process the 
in-between. You are 
an incredible problem 
solver. 


Aquarius 

Ground your cre- 
ativity and productivity 
through short douses 
of daily mediation. It 
can be anything from 
listening to music ora 
taking along bath. 


Pisces 

Stand tall like a Leo, 
and fight like an Aries. 
Believe in yourself, and 
everything will be fine, 
you got this. 


Across 

2. In the 1800s this veggie 
was actually used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. 

4. This vegetable is a rel- 
ative of turnips, cabbage, 
and mustard seeds. 

5. Can be referred to as leaf 
cabbage. 

7. This leafy veggie has a 
slightly peppery taste. 

9. This vegetable can lower 
blood pressure and raise 
exercise performance. 

10. This vegetable is a po- 
tent anti-inflammatory. 

11. Popeye loves it. 

13. This vegetable has been 
mentioned in these hints 
five times. 

15. Comes in a variety of 
colors, some spicier than 
others. 

17. This vegetable is very 
rich in antioxidants and is 
considered “wild cabbage.” 
18. Is it a fruit? Is it a vege- 
table? The world may never 
know. 
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UM Theatre 
Department 
unleashes 


their inner 
punk with 
‘Punk Rock 
Girl!’ 


By CADY INABINETT, 
Managing editor of 
content 


Montevallo’s Theatre 
Department is bringing “Punk 
Rock Girl!” to the stage, mark- 
ing the show’s first performance 
outside of its original run at the 
Argyle Theatre in New York. 

“Punk Rock Girl!” follows 
main character Angela Quivers, 
a high school student who wants 
to engage with the punk scene 
but is afraid of being seen as 
abnormal. After meeting a punk 
rocker at the jukebox repair 
store she works at and getting 
invited to a punk show, Angela 
feels a connection with other 
punks. 

As Michael Walker, associ- 
ate professor of theatre at UM 
and director of “Punk Rock 
Girl!,” put it, “It’s about her 
finding her inner punk.” 

“Punk Rock Girl!” is a 
jukebox musical, with Walker 
saying the show features songs 
by female musicians across 
genre lines, not just punk musi- 
cians—mentioning Pat Benatar, 
Blondie, Sleater-Kinney, The 
Milkmen, Avril Lavigne, P!nk 
and Katy Perry. 

When asked why he wanted 
to direct this show, Walker said 
its three female lead roles and 
nonbinary roles allowed UM’s 
theatre department to serve its 
female and nonbinary students. 

He also spoke on his expe- 
rience seeing this show in New 
York saying, “It’s just fun. It’s 
not heavy, it’s not serious. It’s 
like, let’s be goofy and silly and 
funny and have fun. And it felt 
like that was a thing students 
were wanting.” 

Senior musical theatre major 
Macy Robinson, who plays 
Angela, said she felt drawn to 
“Punk Rock Girl!” when she 
learned that Joe Iconis arranged 
the show’s music. 

Iconis is best known for his 
work on Broadway musical “Be 
More Chill,” a musical Robin- 
son said is meaningful to her 
and her younger sister—a fresh- 
man who is working on “Punk 
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UM’s E-Club continues to fight for 
Ebenezer Swamp 


By LILY MCCORMICK 


The University of Mon- 
tevallo’s Environmental Club is 
turning its attention to the sev- 
eral developments encroaching 
Ebenezer Swamp. 

Last week, the club hosted 
a teach-in at the Center for the 
Arts. The event focused on 
splitting into small groups while 
members of the club taught par- 
ticipants about the swamp. 

Dr. Susan Caplow, an asso- 
ciate professor of environmental 
studies, encouraged the teach in 
attendees to continue their sup- 
port for the swamp. 

Caplow invited everyone to 
attend an Alabaster City Hall 
meeting the following Monday 
to discuss the newest proposed 
development in the swamp’s 
watershed. 

While the group was aware of 
the planned residential commu- 
nity known as Walker Springs, 
there are now plans to move 
forward with a commercial de- 
velopment. 

Jessica Snow is an Alabaster 
resident and an avid leader within 
the Friends of Ebenezer Swamp 
group. Following the meeting, 
she sent out a newsletter explain- 
ing the commercial development 
and its implications. 

Her newsletter goes on to 
explain that “As proposed, this 
commercial development con- 
sists of 45 acres that will provide 
self-storage units, warehouse/of- 
fice spaces and restaurants. This 
development proposes another 
road to be constructed and will 
be accessed via a redlight at Mis- 
sion Hills Rd and Hwy 119.” 

The city council opened the 
floor for comments either for or 
against the development. The 
first to speak was a spokesperson 
from the company in charge of 
the commercial development. 
The spokesperson from the 
Bruno Development Company 
reiterated their commitment to 
the city saying, “Our goal is to 


became closer when we were 
younger,” she said. 

Angela’s journey throughout 
the show also spoke to Walk- 
er and Robinson, with Walker 
saying, “I had a very similar 
trajectory in high school. Kind of 


Punk Rock Girl! promotional material. Courtesy of University of 


Montevallo 


Rock Girl!’ as the production 
master electrician and lighting 
board operator. 

“Immediately, I was excited 
about the fact that it was a work 
by him which meant a lot to my 
sister and I and it was how we 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


didn’t have my group and then I 
found a theater. And I was like, 
“Oh, I like this thing and I fit in 
here and this group of people are 
super welcoming and kind of roll 
with my wacky, zany, craziness.” 
Robinson said Angela’s jour- 
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Photo of Ebenezer Swamp. Photo by Lily McCormick 


make this property something the 
city can be very proud of. First 
of all, our concept is to go along 
with the 119 Overlay project.” 

He was the only person who 
spoke in favor of the develop- 
ment. 

Afterward, the floor was 
opened for those against the 
plans. Several Alabaster residents 
took the opportunity to share 
their disdain including former 
University of Montevallo profes- 
sor Dr. Mike Hardig. 

Hardig’s remarks focused 
on the impervious surfaces the 
construction will create and their 
effects on the swamp. 

The University of Delaware’s 
Agricultural website says, “im- 
permeable/impervious surfaces 
are solid surfaces that don’t 
allow water to penetrate, forcing 
it to run off.” 

Hardig went on to explain 
that an increase in the surface 
area of impermeable land will 


ney to be her authentic self res- 
onated with her, and that it was 
exciting to relive the emotions of 
being a teenager again. 

“T really love how open she 
is, and, just, she just feels like 
such a, like, malleable clay 
because she’s so young and 
bright-eyed and she lets every- 
thing hit her with full force,” said 
Robinson about Angela. 

Finding your people is a 
universal story to Walker, but he 
feels it’s especially applicable to 
Montevallo. 

“T couldn’t get over, like, I 
saw this show in New York and 
I was like this is Montevallo,” 
he said. 

Robinson drew connections 
between “Punk Rock Girl!” 
and the Montevallo ethos too, 
describing the musical as, “all of 
the eclectic, weird, vibrant things 
that I love about Montevallo 
wrapped up into a cute, perfect, 
nice, little, like, quirky bow.” 

Four groups of high school 
students will be attending 
showings of “Punk Rock Girl!” 
according to Walker—providing 
an important opportunity for 
these students to see themselves 
reflected on stage he says. 

“Tt’s not about being normal,” 
he said, “It is about owning how 
you're different, and I think high 
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create excess runoff and flooding 
in the area. 

“The possible solutions for 
this are less parking areas, fewer 
structures and use of pervious 
surface materials,” he said. 

Several other Alabaster 
residents spoke about concerns, 
including current vacant com- 
mercial structures, traffic and the 
lack of need for the development. 

While the Bruno development 
is still in its early stages com- 
pared to the already approved 
Walker Springs development, the 
Environmental Club is taking it 
seriously. 

“T think what was really 
disappointing about the city 
council’s perspective is that I’m 
hoping they’ ll work this us,” said 
Caplow. 

She went onto explain that 
their overall goal is to stop the 
development from happening. 
But, if the development goes 
forward that it is done so with 


schoolers need to hear that. I 
think college students need to 
hear that. I think grown-ups and 
adults and my boomers need to 
hear that.” 

Elesha Adams, a senior 
theatre major and assistant tech- 
nical director for “Punk Rock 
Girl!,” spoke on the inspirational 
power seeing a university theater 
production could have for high 
school theatre students. 

“Tt’s just, like, building that 
level of aspiration and, like, pos- 
sibility,” she said, “Like, ‘Wow, 
my high school production was 
just this, but look at how much 
more it could be.’” 

She added that she hopes to 
draw more students into theater 
tech as well. 

Inspiration is a two-way street 
according to Robinson. She said 
she’s excited for the cast to be 
energized by their high school 
audience. 

Adams pointed out the learn- 
ing experience extends to UM 
theatre students as well, pointing 
out that she has been working 
with freshman students in the 
Applied Theatre class—some of 
whom are in the show’s cast—to 
build sets. 

“Seeing it all come together is 
just, like, crazy, especially, like, 
for them,” she said about work- 


sustainability in mind. 

“T see such an opportunity if 
they do want to develop in these 
spaces, to do it in a way that is 
new, different and sustainable,” 
Caplow said. 

With the two developments 
at play, work has increased for 
those wanting to protect the 
swamp. 

“Transitioning from one to 
two creates a lot more work for 
us as we are trying to address this 
from multiple angles by working 
with community members, trying 
to amend the plans to be more 
friendly to the swamp and asking 
the council member to speak 
with us,” Caplow said. 

The club is encouraging those 
interested to attend the public 
hearing for the residential devel- 
opment on Monday, Nov. 14 at 
7 p.m. in the Alabaster Council 
Chambers. More information 
is available on their Instagram 
account. 


ing with cast members. “Yes, 
they can say their lines, they 
can act it out. But, like, being in 
the set it just makes it feel more 
real.” 

Working on “Punk Rock 
Girl!” has been a learning 
experience for the cast too, 
according to Robinson. She said 
she’s learned a lot about the 
punk scene while working on the 
show, especially about the histo- 
ries of different punk movements 
and the connections between 
activism and punks. Herself and 
others working on the show even 
attended the Birmingham Punk 
Rock Flea Market in October— 
an eye-opening experience for 
Robinson. 

“There were just, like, so 
many different kinds of people, 
she said about the event, “Punk 
has so many different subgenres 
that I didn’t know about. There 
were these punk, like, drag 
queens that were there and they 
were in slasher Halloween cos- 
tumes and it was really cool.” 

“Punk Rock Girl!” opens 
Nov. 17, with nightly perfor- 
mances running Nov. 17-19 at 
7:30 p.m. and two matinee per- 
formances at 2 p.m. on Nov. 19 
and 20. Tickets can be purchased 
at https://montevallotickets. 
universitytickets.com/. 
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Christmas Toy Drive hosted by Exercise Science Club 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Editor in chief 


The University of Monteval- 
lo’s Exercise Science Club is 
hosting a Christmas Toy 
Drive in collaboration 
with Hargis Hope 
Center. 


CHrisStMas 
Toy Yre 


Hargis Hope Center in Chelsea, AL is having a toy drive for 
struggling families this holiday season! 
These toys will make a family’s Christmas so special. 


Hargis Hope Center is part 
of Redemption 
Church 


y\\ 


Any donation is appreciated! 


@ Toys for boys or girls of any age! 


DONATION 


BINS WILL BE LOCATED IN: 
MYRICK LOBBY 


+ FARMER LOBBY 
+ MAIN HALL LOBBY 
+ HANSON HALL LOBBY 


Flyer for toy drive. 
Courtesy UM Exercise 
science club 


By M.K. BRYANT 


On Saturday Oct. 29, over 
100 vendors lined up under mul- 
ticolored tents along Monteval- 
lo’s Main Street for the annual 
Art Stalk, an art festival that is 
usually held around Halloween 
time. The event lasted from 
lla.m. to 6 p.m. and consisted 
of a diverse selection of artists 
putting their work on display for 
the whole town to see. 

Booths were spread out from 
Blue Phrog Gallery to La Con- 
chita Bakery, and from KFC to 
Provenance Church. 

Emily Gill, Montevallo Art 
Walk coordinator, explained that 
the Art Stalk is a subsidiary of 
the Montevallo Arts Collabora- 
tive. 

“We have a separate funding 
stream, we’re sort of a separate 
entity,” Gill said, “but largely, we 


Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor, 


On Oct. 24 I attended a public 
hearing at Alabaster City Council 
for the re-zoning of the proposed 
Bruno Trust Development set 
to be constructed near Ebenezer 
Swamp. At the hearing were 
various other UM students and 
faculty. We had all come with 
one goal in mind. We sought 
to convince the Alabaster City 
Council to vote against re-zoning 
the proposed commercial devel- 
opment. The hearing began with 
Ordinance 22-163, the Bruno 
Trust Ordinance, and the floor 
was opened to public comments 
for individuals supporting the de- 
velopment. The man to stand up 
and speak was the developer of 
Bruno Trust, Mr. Woodham. He 
spoke of the development highly 
and referred to it as something 
for the Alabaster residents to be 
proud of. He was the only sup- 
porting commenter that night. 

Once the floor was opened 
to opposing comments, various 


+ NAPIER HALL LOBBY 
+ NEW RES HALL LOBBY 


are programming that is under 
their umbrella.” 

Art Stalk provides local 
artists with an affordable way to 
sell their art and promote their 
work. 

Gill said, “The main thing 
that we try to do is, you may 
notice that there’s a really big 
diversity of offerings here, and 
our entry price is very low. 
People that are more established 
artists and vendors get a nice 
price break, and for people who 
are starting to explore what they 
make and find their audience, it’s 
a really low investment.” 

Artist and UM senior Erica 
Lewis explained, “Events like 
this help boost art in a commu- 
nity and help local artists make 
money, which is important to us, 
and getting our names out there 


people stood and gave their 
moving testimonies against the 
development. The first of which 
being Dr. Mike Hardig, a former 
Biology professor at UM. He 
spoke of the scientific concerns 
surrounding this development, 
like the dangerous increase of 
impervious surfaces that could 
prevent our aquifer from recharg- 
ing with rainwater and the lack 
of proper stormwater drainage. 
Following Dr. Hardig, was Jes- 
sica Snow an Alabaster resident 
who has tirelessly opposed these 
developments. She brought up 
notable points surrounding the 
uselessness of having another 
commercial development as well 
as the concerns other residents 
should have about their taxes and 
potential increases. 

For the next hour, different 
people with different perspec- 
tives stood and presented their 
opinions and ideas surrounding 
this development. The over- 
whelming consensus was not to 
prevent future development for 


Nov. 14, 8 a.m., Christianity Explained, Main Quad 


Nov. 14, 10 a.m.- 2 p.m., SAl Soup Sale, Davis Hall 


Nov. 14, 5-6:15 p.m., Careers in Publishing, Career Develop- 
ment Center, Humanities Hall 206 


Nov. 14, 6:30 p.m., Purple Side Pit Chorus Auditions, Davis 


Hall 


Nov. 14, 7 p.m., Provenance Church Monday Night Bible 


Study, Farmer Hall 


Nov. 15, 3 p.m., The Alabamian General Meeting, Farmer 


Meeting Room 


Nov. 15, 3:30 p.m., Poetry reading, Jacqueline Allen Trimble, 


Carmichael Library, J.A. Brown Room 


Nov. 15, 4 p.m., Environmental Club Meeting, The Tower 
Nov. 15, 5 p.m., Crochet and Craft Club Meeting, Bloch 202 
Nov. 15, 6 p.m., Phi Mu Karaoke Night Philanthropy, Farmer 


Hall Stage 


Nov. 15, 7:30 p.m., Jazz Ensemble, Palmer Auditorium 

Nov. 15, 8 p.m., BCM Resonate Worship Service, BCM 

Nov. 15, 7:30 p.m., MOG Meeting, Hill House 

Nov. 16, 10 a.m.- 1 p.m., FCS Student Group - Hot Chocolate, 


Bloch Hall 


Nov. 16, 11 a.m.- 1 p.m., BCM Free Wednesday Lunch, BCM 
Nov. 16, 5:30 p.m., SGA Town Hall, Farmer 


and Hargis Christian Camp in 
Chelsea, Alabama. They started 
Hargis Hope Center to provide 
for kids in need in the Chelsea 
community. 

For Laura Jones, UM student 
and Social/PR Chair for the 
Exercise Science Club, this part- 

nership means more than just 
spreading holiday joy. 

Jones has a personal 
connection to Hargis Hope 
Center. Hargis is where her 
parents got married and “it 
has always been a special 

place to them.” 

Jones spent her summer 
as a lifeguard at Hargis Camp 
and she wanted to maintain her 
involvement during the school 
year. Hargis’s toy drive was the 
perfect choice for Jones when 
it came time for her to plan a 
campus service event for the 


is always important, especially 
for young artists.” 

Lewis sells printmaking 
pieces and digital copies of their 
drawings. 

Among the artists at Art Stalk 
was UM student Kat Macllveen, 
who was selling handmade 
jewelry. 

“Tt’s important to support 
local because it’s a direct way 
to give back to the community,” 
Macllveen said. 

UM sophomore Romeo Gar- 
rison, an event attendee, agreed 
with this sentiment. 

“We need to focus more on 
local artists than all of these 
online retailers that are mass 
produced,” Garrison said. “We 
should support the artists we 
have around us instead of just 
giving all of our money to these 


Alabaster but to slow down. This 
proposal came out of nowhere 
and has left no opportunity for 
community discussion. Largely, 
that is all the citizens of Ala- 
baster are asking for. They want 
a seat at the table especially 
since these developments will 
directly impact their livelihoods. 
Even from an environmental 
standpoint, as Dr. Susan Caplow 
expressed in her comments, this 
needs to be a deliberative process 
that considers the various needs 
of the people. There are environ- 
mentally responsible ways to go 
about the developments. All that 
we are asking now, is to do this 
responsibly. 

Following the last comments, 
the city council motioned to 
vote for the re-zoning of the 
development which would allow 
for restaurants and shops to be 
included in the proposed plans. 

Even after the hour of oppos- 
ing comments, the council unan- 
imously voted for this re-zoning. 
The room booed, many gathered 


Exercise Science Club. 

When she pitched the idea 
to the club president and faculty 
advisor, Jones said they were all 
for it. 

“T originally thought I was 
just going to be able to get the 
EXNS depart- 
ment in- 


volved,” Jones said. “In a matter 
of a few minutes the event was 
campus wide!” 
The toy drive began on 
Oct. 24 and will end on Nov. 
30. There are donation bins in 
Myrick Hall, Farmer Hall, Main 
Hall, Hanson Hall, Napier Hall 
and New Residence Hall. 
Jones says they have 
received more toys for 
girls than for boys. 
However, toy dona- 
tions for boys and 
girls of any ages 
are welcome. 
“Even the 
smallest donation 
like a football, a 
puzzle, a jump rope, 
Barbie Doll, could 
make a little kid’s Christ- 
mas so special.” 


Toy donation box in Farmer Hall. Photo by Amelia Valery 


Montevallo holds annual Art Stalk 


big corporations.” 

Visual art was not the only 
type of art highlighted during the 
event. All throughout the day, lo- 
cal musicians set up on the Owl’s 
Cove stage next to Fallin Hall to 
perform. 

Gill also said that the event is 
held on Main Street as a way to 
promote local businesses along- 
side all the art. 

“One goal that I would like 
to see if we could follow through 
on,” Gill said, “is how to get 
people to the Village on Valley 
area, because right now it’s not 
connected by a walkway.” 

The Village on Valley area, 
Gill explained, is the area of 
Montevallo that houses C’s Cake 
and Coffee, Slice, Boho Tea Bar 
and other small businesses. 


their belongings and left in the 
middle of the hearing. I left the 
building and sat in my car for 
two hours in sheer anger and 
frustration. I study political sci- 
ence. I advocate for democracy 
and for people to have a voice. 
Never have I felt so openly 
ignored. The very people elected 
into office by Alabaster residents 
listened to an hour’s worth of op- 
posing comments and completely 
ignored them. It truly felt like our 
voices didn’t matter. And to me, 
that is a failure in our democratic 
system. Alabaster residents have 
been given no opportunity to 
express their opinions until now; 
the very opinions that are meant 
to lead the discussions we have 
in this community. The Alabaster 
City Council has largely disap- 
pointed its constituents. So now 
we will fight harder than ever to 
have our voices heard. 


Sincerely, 
Lauren Tidwell, 
£-Club President 


Nov. 16, 5 p.m., Chess Club Meeting, Hill House 
Nov. 16, 6 p.m., Student Art Association Meeting, Bloch 202 


Nov. 16, 7 p.m., Astronomy Club Observation Night, James 
Wylie Shepherd Observatory 


Nov. 17, 10 a.m.- 2 p.m., Career Development Center - 
Thanksgiving Fun, Farmer Hall Stage 


Nov. 17 6-8 p.m., UPC and Housing - Vegas in Vallo, Anna 


Irvin 


Nov. 17, 7:30 p.m., MOG Playtest Event, Hill House 
Nov. 17, 7:30 p.m., Punk Rock Girl, CFTA Discover Shelby 


Theatre 


Nov. 18, 7:30 p.m., Punk Rock Girl, CFTA Discover Shelby 


Theatre 


Nov. 19, 2 p.m., Women’s Basketball vs. West Alabama, 


Student Activity Center 


Nov. 19, 4 p.m., Men’s Basketball vs. West Alabama, Stu- 


dent Activity Center 


Nov. 19, 6 p.m., Book and Writing Club Gathering, Farmer 


Meeting Room 


Nov. 19, 2 & 7:30 p.m., Punk Rock Girl, CFTA Discover Shelby 


Theatre 


Nov. 20, 2 .m., Punk Rock Girl, CFTA Discover Shelby The- 


atre 


Nov. 23-25, Thanksgiving break, no class 
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Board of Trustees approve real estate transaction 


for future student housing 


Board ot 

Trustees, 
Board ot 
Trustees 


Board ob 
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Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer 


Montevallo’s Board of 
Trustees approved to spend $3.4 
million on two real estate trans- 
actions at their Nov. 4 meeting. 

The real estate transactions, 
recommend by the board’s Audit 
and Finance Committee, are 
to purchase two buildings near 
campus with the intention of con- 
verting them into apartment-style 
student housing. 

University President Dr. 
John Stewart spoke on the need 
for more student housing at 
the meeting, saying that there 
has been a demand for more 
apartment-style student housing 
specifically. 

The $3.4 million expenditure 
approved by trustees will come 
from university assets according 
to Audit and Finance Committee 
chair Brian Hamilton. 

The board voted on sever- 
al other measures during their 
meeting as well. This included 
approving Montevallo’s 2023- 
2024 fiscal budget request. Each 
year, public universities must 
submit an annual budget request 


The Student Government Association 


to the state’s Executive Budget 
Office, used to develop the Gov- 
ernor’s Budget. 

In the approved budget 
request, the university is asking 
for $32,732,352. This would be a 
20% apportion increase from the 
2021-2022 fiscal year apportion- 
ment budget, which totaled in at 
$27,232,352. 

With increased state funding, 
the university hopes to fund 
annual faculty and staff salary 
increases, existing scholarships, 
deferred maintenance and tech- 
nology advancements, certifi- 
cation requirement for existing 
academic programs and develop- 
ment of new academic programs. 

The Audit and Finance 
Committee also presented the 
board with information about 
2023 summer semester tuition 
rates. Trustees voted to approve 
the tuition rates proposed by 
the committee: $335 per credit 
hour for in-state undergraduate 
students or $700 per credit hour 
for out-of-state undergraduate 
students. These tuition rates are 


a 16% decrease from fall and 
spring semester rates. 

The committee’s report 
showed that tuition and fees 
revenue for the summer 2022 
semester decreased about $6,000, 
or 0.2%, compared to sum- 
mer 2021 semester’s revenue. 

In total, the university earned 
$2,902,783 from summer 2022 
tuition and fees. 

The board also voted to 
renew Stewart’s employment 
contract. Stewart’s renewed 
employment contract, which 
extends his time as university 
president for another five years, 
includes a $50,000 annuity every 
year, a performance bonus, a re- 
tention benefit that will last until 
2026, an increased car allowance 
for university related travel and 
ability to take paid sabbaticals. 

Following this, Stewart is 
expected to retire. Following 
retirement, however, Stewart is 
expected to serve an emeritus 
year to aid in the transition of 
university leadership. This is 
reflected in the employment con- 
tract, which includes a $30,000 
incentive bonus for a successful 
emeritus year. 

In addition to voting on var- 
ious measures, the board heard 
reports from several university 
bodies at their meeting. 

In her report, Faculty Senate 
President Dr. Claire Edwards 
highlighted the work done by 
the senate so far this year. This 
included looking into campus’s 
parental leave policies, restruc- 
turing the senate’s constitution 
and bylaws, updating the univer- 
sity’s academic integrity poli- 
cy—which Edwards said should 
be ready for the trustee approval 
by their February meeting, 
investigating improving wages 
for staff adjunct professors and 
advocating against a proposed 
real estate development project 


UM Alum 
Owned & 
Managed 


near Ebenezer Swamp. 

Staff Senate President Alyssa 
Green, in her report to the board, 
outlined Staff Senate’s goals for 
the year. These included im- 
proving the university’s paternal 
leave policies, establishing an 
observed Veteran’s Day holiday 
for future academic years, build- 
ing camaraderie among staff and 
building relationships with the 
Faculty Senate. 

SGA President Cody Hodge 
updated trustees on SGA’s 
activities so far this semester. 
Hodge said that SGA’s Freshman 
Forum has been filled, empha- 
sizing the role the group has in 
preparing freshman students to 
serve on SGA and in other lead- 
ership roles later in their college 
careers. 

Hodge also highlighted the 
work of SGA’s Student Rights 
and Interests committee this 
semester in working to establish 
gender-neutral bathrooms on 
campus. He said that all of the 
research into this project has 
been completed, and that the 
only step left is to pass a bill in 
SGA Senate. 

Student involvement was 
another topic of Hodge’s report. 
Hodge called two WOW Week- 
ends held this semester success- 
ful. He also pointed toward Mr. 
and Mrs. Montevallo elections 
as a sign of increased student 
involvement this year—saying 
that 208 total votes were cast, an 
increase from last year. 

Student Trustee Ethan Ivy 
used his report to outline the 
results of SGA’s student feed- 
back surveys. The group received 
60 survey responses throughout 
August and September. The 
surveys are used to gauge student 
satisfaction with various campus 
services, asking respondents to 
rate their satisfaction on a 1-5 
scale. 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Survey results indicated that 
respondents are most satisfied 
with campus security, which re- 
ceived an average rating of 4.23, 
and least satisfied with campus 
dining services, which received 
an average rating of 3.03. 

Open-ended survey questions 
also showed that respondents 
feel the university needs to focus 
on improving Wi-Fi on campus, 
the cafeteria and campus dining 
services and parking. 

Provost and Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Dr. Court- 
ney Bentley provided an update 
on the university’s 2021-2022 
strategic plan. The strategic plan 
outlines goals for the university 
to work towards. This includes 
increasing diversity and social 
justice on campus, focusing on 
campus growth and innovating 
teaching and learning. 

As part of the board’s 
Marketing and Communica- 
tions Committee’s report, Vice 
President of Advancement and 
External Affairs Scott Dillard 
pointed out that the university 
raised $5 million in donations 
over the past year. 

Trustee Todd Strange, Chair 
of the board’s Executive Com- 
mittee, spoke on the success of 
the Board of Trustee’s annual 
retreat. Strange said that he came 
away from the retreat feeling an 
increased sense of fellowship 
with fellow trustees. 

He also said the retreat al- 
lowed trustees to delve into and 
discuss many different topics. 
Specifically, he asked everyone 
to consider what the next big 
thing at Montevallo will be. 

Before adjourning the meet- 
ing, Strange emphasized the 
role the Board of Trustees plays 
in helping students. He pointed 
toward the accomplishments of 
UM alumni as a testament to the 
work the board does. 


We 


members directly to deny this develop- 


discussed student concerns including 
Ebenezer Swamp, parking and commence- 
ment protocols at their meeting on Nov. 9. 

The meeting began with committee 
reports about various topics, ranging from 
upcoming events to resolution reports. 
During this time the SGA President, Cody 
Hodge, brought up student concerns based 
on feedback surveys presented at the Board 
of Trustees meeting on Nov. 4. Hodge said 
most students expressed dissatisfaction 
with dining services, Wi-Fi and parking on 
campus. 

Another part of Hodge’s report regard- 
ed commencement protocols and senior 
finals. Currently, seniors take their finals 
before other students. This is done so 
seniors can have their diploma in hand 
when they walk across the stage. This is an 
added point of stress for graduating seniors 
that Hodge believes can be avoided. 

“If we move back when you get those 
diplomas, you'll just get the folder, you 
could take the finals at the same time other 
students are,” Hodge said. “You would 
get your diploma within the next few days 
after commencement.” 

Hodge believes this change would 
relieve some of the stress that already falls 
on graduating seniors. 

Ultimately, he said this change would 
be up to students, and hopes to release a 
survey in January allowing students to vote 
on the idea. 

SGA also introduced a new resolution 
written by President Pro-tempore Colton 
Rodano, Fine Arts Senator Sarah Sanchez, 
and supported by several other patrons. 

Rodano explained the purpose of the 
resolution is to appeal to the Alabaster City 
Council regarding the development in the 
Ebenezer Swamp Ecological Preserve wa- 
tershed; a pressing issue on many students’ 
minds. 

Sanchez said this resolution describes 
the many dangers of developing that land, 
including impervious surfaces not allowing 
aquifers to refill, species endangerment 
and water pollution. 

Sanchez said, regarding the resolution, 
“We are asking the Alabaster City Council 


ment.” 

Following a period of questions about 
the resolution, a motion was passed to 
table it to next week’s SGA meeting, when 
it will be voted on. 

Junior Senator, Lauren Tidwell reported 
during the meeting that Alabaster City 
Council will be meeting the following 
Monday for their usual city council 
meeting, where they will be voting on the 
approval of rezoning land near the swamp 
for development. The city council meeting 
will include a time for public comment. 
Tidwell invited students to attend the meet- 
ing to have their opinions heard about the 
swamp development. 

Tidwell hopes to show support in num- 
bers for denying the development. 

“Hopefully that opportunity will just 
allow us to express our grievances with 
the developments,” Tidwell said. “Frankly 
I feel as if we haven’t been given an op- 
portunity to express our opinions at a time 
when it means something.” 

Tidwell also shared plans to create 
petitions against the developments around 
the swamp. The petitions would be for 
both Montevallo faculty and students, and 
a separate one for Alabaster residents, 
because “Ultimately that’s the opinion that 
we really need to make that difference to 
the council.” 

Freshman Senator, Jack Dahle, made a 
report about student parking. He expressed 
his intentions to push for changes in the 
university’s designation of parking spots, 
specifically in the parking lot near the Wal- 
lace Speech and Hearing Center. 

Dahle noticed a consistent number 
of faculty or staff parking spots that go 
unused. He said his hope is to redesignate 
those parking spots for students. 

He aims to eventually present the idea 
to the rest of SGA as a resolution. 

The meeting concluded with a period 
of event announcements, including Senior 
Elite night which happened on Nov. 10, 
Town Hall which is to be held on Nov. 16, 
the upcoming Friendsgiving on Nov. 17 
and UPC campus Spa Day on Nov. 29. 
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Is the MCU 


By CARTER JAMES 


As Phase Four of the Marvel Cine- 
matic Universe ends with the release of 
“Black Panther: Wakanda Forever”, the 
current state of Marvel Studios’ intercon- 
nected franchise is rocky to say the least. 
At the end of this year, there will be sev- 
en movies, eight TV Shows, a collection 
of five short films, and two TV Specials 
released since 2021. The quality of these 
projects ranging from groundbreaking to 
soulless. 

While I tried to rush and see every 
film on opening weekend and show 
episodes the day of release, my friends 
and family have been skipping some of 
these movies and shows altogether. Just 
three years ago, everyone was rushing to 
make sure they were all caught up before 
“Avengers: Endgame,” and now the 
importance of watching every project is 
always in question. 

There is no foreseeable end to the 
constant amount of content releasing 
from the MCU either. Marvel separates 
their projects into phases. These phases 
are basically seasons of TV, with the 
last film of the phase being the “season 
finale”. The phases are a part of a greater 
arc called a saga. The first three phases 
are a part of “The Infinity Saga”, and the 
current Phase Four is the beginning of the 
“Multiverse Saga”. 

The Infinity Saga was about the 
formation of the Avengers, Earth’s 
introduction to aliens and gods, and the 
race to find six elemental stones before 
a mad titan could wield them to destroy 
the universe. The Multiverse Saga is now 
ushering a new era of heroes, as well as 
exploring the concept of multiple univers- 
es, known as the multiverse. 

The entirety of Phase Five has al- 
ready been mapped out. We know what 
projects will be concluding Phase Six as 
well: “Avengers: The Kang Dynasty” and 
“Avengers: Secret Wars”. The “Infinity 
Saga” consisted of 23 films and eight 
short films spanning over 11 years, while 
the current “Multiverse Saga” will be 
concluded in four years, originally 3. 

Even with a concerning amount of 
content releasing, I still hold a cautious 
optimism for the future of the MCU. 

While Phase Four has been a major 
letdown for others, this phase has been 
somewhat positive for me. Though I did 
not like every project, the positives out- 
weigh the negatives. 

Shows like “The Falcon and The Win- 
ter Soldier” and “Loki” have stood out to 
me because of their nuanced exploration 
of their respective characters and care 


to the visual presentation, which was 
mostly missing from Phase Three. 

My standout film for Phase Four is 
“Shang Chi and the Legend of the Ten 
Rings.” It was an excellent explora- 
tion of family trauma and had expertly 
crafted action set-pieces. 

On the other hand, we’ve been 
given a much-needed break from the 
formulaic structure of the Phase Three 
films. In turn, the TV shows have now 
fallen into a six-episode purgatory. 
Even shows with nine episodes like 
“WandaVision” and “What If?” fell into 
this structure. This structure consists of 
a slow start for the first two episodes, 
the third and fourth episode starting to 
set into motion the stakes of the plot, 

a penultimate episode that focuses on 
the titular-hero’s emotional journey and 
an action-packed finale that is rushed - 
setting up a next season or leading into 
a film. 

The only exception to this 
formula is the show “Ms. 
Marvel,” which was 
a simple, character 
driven story that 
managed to wrap m_ 
up most of its plot 
threads in its pen- 
ultimate episode. 

As for Phase 
Four’s films, they 
were all a mess to 
a certain degree. Only 
two of the films were 
good, and miraculously so. 
“Shang Chi” featured a generic third act 
finale and “Spider-Man No Way Home” 
is a Frankenstein’s Monster of a movie 
that is propelled by nostalgia and a com- 
plete 180 in character direction. The rest 
of the films were riddled with structural 
problems and half-baked screenplays. 

The one constant of all these films: 
their criminally inconsistent CGI. This 
was not the VFX houses’ faults, but 
internal pressure from Marvel Studios 
to meet ridiculous deadlines. 

Despite all the negative aspects 
that came from Phase Four of the 
MCU, I believe the best is yet to come. 
“Black Panther: Wakanda Forever,” 
“Guardians of the Galaxy Vol. 3” and 
“Ant-Man and the Wasp: Quantamania” 
are sure to be operatic and emotional 
additions to their respective series. I’m 
counting down the days until I get to 
return to Hell’s Kitchen in “Daredev- 

il: Born Again”. But most of all, my 
dreams of a War Machine movie and the 
Mutants introduction to the MCU are 
coming true in the form of “Armor Wars” 
and “Deadpool 3.” 

At this point, no matter how much 
criticism I give the MCU, I'll always find 
myself returning to the franchise. I’ve 
been a lifelong fan ever since I got “Iron 
Man” on DVD back in 2008, and I'll 
continue being a fan until the franchise 
comes to an end. 
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Over the course of the past few years, 
a lot of questionable decisions have been 
made regarding the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe. As the franchise has droned on, 
fans have been left with countless plot 
holes, ruined character development and 
seemingly forgotten storylines. 

First and foremost, as much as I hate 
to do this, we need to talk about “Aveng- 
ers: Endgame.” 

“Avengers: Endgame” was one of the 
most heavily anticipated movie releases 
that ’ve seen in my lifetime. I can still 
remember seeing it on opening weekend. 
The theater was packed and I had spent 
the day ahead of time dodging spoilers 
online. Pll be the first to admit that, when 
I initially saw it, I thoroughly enjoyed it. 
It was action-packed, and I was excited 
to see all of my favorite characters on 
screen at the same time. 

Then, the hype died down a bit. I 
rewatched it once it was released on 
Disney+. I can recall watching 

it for a second time and 
thinking to myself: 
What was that? 
It didn’t 
read as a good 
— conclusion to the 
Infinity Saga in 
general, but the 
fate of one partic- 
ular character left 
me especially angry: 

Steve Rogers. 

I will admit that I was 
never the biggest fan of how 
Rogers was depicted in the MCU. I did, 
however, enjoy his character develop- 
ment, and by “Avengers: Endgame,” I no 
longer disliked his character. I liked how 
he finally moved on from dwelling on his 
past. 

Then, the concept of time travel en- 
tered the picture. 

Rogers was sent back in time with 
the simple task of returning the Infinity 
Stones to their rightful locations. While 
doing so, he decided to stay back in time 
with Peggy Carter, finally giving her the 
dance that he had promised her in the 
original “Captain America” movie. 

It’s cute and romantic, if you decide 
to completely ignore that Rogers was 
well aware of the fact that Carter had a 


doomed? 


By M.K. BRYANT 


successful career and a family following 
his absence. However, in an uncharacter- 
istically selfish move, Rogers decides to 
stay behind and completely twist around 
her potential future. In doing so, he left 
Bucky Barnes, who he spent years trying 
to reunite with and rescue, behind in the 
present with a group of near strangers. 

“Avengers: Endgame” was followed 
by “Spiderman: Far from Home,” which I 
enjoyed, and fans were then plunged into 
Phase Four. 

Initially, I had a lot of hope for Phase 
Four of the MCU. Now, the phase is 


almost finished and almost everything 
I’ve seen of it has been either confusing 
or forgettable. 

There are, however, a few good ones 
in the bunch. I thoroughly enjoyed ““Wan- 
da Vision,” for example, although I don’t 
think that “Doctor Strange in the Multi- 
verse of Madness” was a good continua- 
tion of it. I felt like the “Doctor Strange” 
sequel was a bit all over the place, and I 
didn’t like the film’s treatment of Amer- 
ica Chavez. She felt like a completely 
different character than the one who is 
portrayed in the comics. 

Despite my disappointment in Phase 
Four, I don’t, necessarily, believe that all 
is lost. The final film planned for Phase 
Four and the current lineup for Phase 
Five gives me a vague sense of optimism 
for the franchise. 

In “Black Panther: Wakanda Forever,” 
we’re finally going to get the introduction 
of Riri Williams, also known as Ironheart, 
into the MCU. In Phase Five, we can look 
forward to the return of beloved charac- 
ters like Ant-Man and the Guardians of 
the Galaxy. 

When it all comes down to it, I’m 
not sure whether or not I believe that the 
MCU is truly doomed. Although it’s true 
that I have hope for Phase Five, I initially 
had a lot of hope for Phase Four as well, 
and I’ve already made my current views 
of Phase Four clear. 

I’m concerned about the MCU’s fu- 
ture, and its treatment of the comic book 
characters that I have come to love, and I 
hope that this upcoming phase proves to 
be a positive turning point in 
the franchise. 


‘Tar’: a masterful symphony of chaos 


By CARTER JAMES 


“Tar” is one of the most 
captivating films I’ve seen all 
year. At first glance, you might 
think this a standard prestige 
biopic or even an inaccessible 
arthouse film, but all my expecta- 
tions were subverted, and in turn 
succeeded. 

What’s on display is a nearly 
2 hour and 40-minute character 
study about a fictional female 
composer at the turning point 
in her life. Every scene burning 
into the next, and every passing 
minute trapping you into the 
intoxicating world of Lydia Tar. 

Lydia Tar, played by Cate 
Blanchett, proves in only mere 
seconds why she is regarded as 
one of the best contemporary 
composers. Her commanding 
presence is felt every scene of 
the film, even those without her 
on screen. She exudes domi- 
nance over everyone who cross- 
es paths with her. Everyone is 
either in admiration, jealousy or 
fear of her. 

Once she is alone however, 
the facade of power fades away. 
For as proficient as she is in 


conducting the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, she struggles to develop 
a leitmotif. While endlessly 
confident and charismatic in the 
leagues of her contemporaries 
and classical music, Tar is stuck 
within her mind, paranoid of the 
world outside, and sometimes 
within, the world of music. 
Blanchett completely dis- 
appears into Lydia Tar. The 
character does not work without 
Blanchett, and this is a role 
that takes her skill and already 
prodigious career to whole new 
level. It doesn’t even take a 
second for Blanchett to have a 
commanding presence in every 
scene. Even at Tar’s most vul- 
nerable moments, the ball is in 
Blanchett’s court. Her perfor- 
mance is the best of the year 
and it’s not even close to any 
other actress or actor. Blanchett 
has made a league of her own. 
As for the film itself, there’s 
not a single moment where I 
wasn’t fully entranced. For most 
films with a slow bum, it takes 
time to garner my full invest- 
ment. But I was fully invested 


in the opening scene. What 
followed was the film slowly 
unraveling its true nature, and 
in turn the true colors of Lydia 
Tar, through a series of long, 
transfixing scenes. These scenes 
added depth to the complex 
world Tar has made for herself, 
and the consequences of some- 
one who craves for control of 
every facet of their life. 

Director Todd Field takes a 
film that, on paper, would not 
lend to anything technically 
grand or stylistic, and gives 
it this sleek and uniform feel. 
There’s a tremendous amount 
of precision behind every shot, 
lending to the tense and unset- 
tling atmosphere throughout the 
film. 

With the impressive long 
takes and showy yet precise 
camera movements, Field has a 
level of restraint most directors 
dream of. Never does the film 
bleed over into flashy display 
of technique nor a pretentious 
display of simplicity, but ebbs 
and flows like a piece of music. 
Like Tar conducts the Berlin 


Philharmonic, Field conducts 
the film as if it were a sympho- 
ny - the symphony itself being 
masterful descent into chaos. 

As much as I’ve sung the 
praises of Blanchett and Field, 
the rest of the cast and crew 
make up a brilliant ensemble. 
The supporting performances 
are all very strong. The standout 
of those performances is from 
Noémie Merlant. While her 
character, Francesca, is quiet, 
she is strong and compassionate 
in comparison to a cold and 
calculating Tar. 

The cinematography by 
Florian Hoffmeister is excellent. 
While this is not a colorful film, 
the use of natural tones and 
grey is expertly accompanied 
by soft and naturalistic feel of 
the lighting. Composer, Hildur 
Gu6nadottir, wrote a score that 
was inspired by the film, and 
it’s phenomenal. The film itself 
does not feature any of the 
original score, but Gudnadottir 
captures the essence and unset- 
tling nature of the film. 

In the absence of the original 


score is excerpts from Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 5 that Tar 
conducts throughout the film, 
and other classical pieces. The 
presence of these classical piec- 
es do not go unnoticed and are 
characters and set pieces within 
themselves. 

The most surprising part of 
the technical aspects, however, 
is the sound design. The sound 
design is expertly crafted to add 
to the tension of the film. 

“Tar” is nothing short of 
a masterpiece. From start to 
finish, I was riveted by every 
aspect of the film. Blanchett 
gives a career, awards worthy 
performance, showing how 
fundamentally essential she is to 
the film’s success. The film is a 
haunting exploration of the how 
even the mightiest can have a 
fall from grace. “Tar” could 
be a film that leans into the 
conventions of contemporary 
art-house cinema but exceeds 
all expectations by being a tense 
character-study with a shocking 
amount of relevance. 
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Alabaster mayor comments on Walker Springs 
development 


By Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production 


In the Nov. 14 Alabaster City 
Council meeting, Alabaster May- 
or Scott Brakefield addressed 
both the public and the council 
about an issue of communica- 
tion throughout the process of 
amending the Walker Springs 
housing development that sur- 
rounds UM’s Ebenezer Swamp. 

Brakefield said, “Many years 
we will run off council meeting 
after council meeting with very 
little attendance, and not a lot 
going on, but these past couple 
of meetings we’ve had a lot of 
questions. And their questions 
that you know, during this time 
allows also a time of reflection of 
what we could have done better.” 

Brakefield went on to com- 
ment that he and the council plan 
to do a better job on educating 
the public on information. 

“During these last couple of 
meetings, a lot of things have 
come up from our residents 
mainly concerned about a poten- 
tial development coming in on 
Highway 119, and there’s a lot 
of information that we probably 
could have headed off some con- 
cerns before this got out, but you 
go back, this development was 
actually approved almost two 
years ago,” said Brakefield. 

Brakefield emphasized that 
even though this development 
is already approved, concerned 
citizens have been attending 


meetings that are focused on 
amending the developments 
master plan. He attributed the 
community’s topical misdirection 
towards the council’s absence of 
publicizing information. 

Brakefield mentioned that 
since a 2006 lawsuit prevented a 
quarry from being built around 
Ebenezer Swamp, the city of 
Alabaster has approved and 
developed a number of hous- 
ing developments in swamps 
surrounding the area, mentioning 
Silver Creek, Tanglewood by the 
Creek, Golden Medows, Shelby 
Farms and Dawsons Cove. 

“I say that because since 
2006, we know that the most im- 
portant thing is that anything that 
gets built around there, needs to 
have protection against anything 
that would intrude or impede or 
have a problem or cause prob- 
lems with Ebenezer Swamp,” 
said Brakefield. 

“So fast forward, and we have 
this development coming before 
us. I don’t think anybody would 
argue that and would say that 
it’s easier to develop a neighbor- 
hood in today’s climate than it 
was 10 years ago, 20 years ago, 
30 years ago. So, when we, or 
you, approve this development, 
you approved it knowing that 
other agencies have safeguards 
built in, and that the developer 
Newcastle would have to clear 


Alabaster City Council meeting photo taken by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of 
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all those agencies,” continued 
Brakefield. 

He addressed a number of 
concerns regarding the devel- 
opment, starting with traffic 
congestion on Highway 119. 

Brakefield clarified that the 
City of Alabaster received a 
federal grant to expand High- 


way 119, and they are currently 
in phase one of the expansion. 
Brakefield hopes that once this 
expansion is finished, concerns 
about traffic congestion will be 
alleviated. 

He also addressed concerns 
about an influx of students in the 
Alabaster school system due to 


the Walker Springs development, 
and said that the school board 

is excited for the development. 
Brakefield attributed this excite- 
ment to the influx in students 
bringing in more state and local 
funding for the school system. 


Jacqueline Allen Trimble reads at Poetry@UM event 
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Jacquline Allen Trimble’s book cover ‘How to Survive 


the Apocalypse 


“How can I continue to take 
and eat this image of myself, 
choke on the eloquence of my 
dissent, speak love fluently to 
someone with his knee on my 
neck, his bullet in my child?” 
poet Jacqueline Allen Trimble 
read from her poem “This Is 
Why People Burning Down Fast 
Food Joints and Whatnot” to a 
group of Montevallo students 
and faculty at a Poetry@UM 
series reading on Nov. 15. 

Trimble, who lives in Mont- 
gomery, is an English professor 
at Alabama State University. 
She is a National Endowment 
for the Arts Creative Writing 
Fellow, a Cave Canem Fellow 
and Alabama State Council on 
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the Literary Arts Fellow. She has 
published two poetry collections. 

During the Poetryp@UM 
event, she was reading from her 
latest poetry collection “How to 
Survive the Apocalypse,” which 
was published in August. 

Trimble began the reading by 
reading a portion of the intro- 
duction of “How to Survive the 
Apocalypse,” which focused on 
an heirloom Masonic Bible— 
passed from her parents to her 
before being donated to a univer- 
sity’s archive. 

“T guess one’s discussion 
of the end of the world should 
always begin, somehow, with a 
Bible of some sort,” Trimble said 
before reading from the passage. 
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The introduction went on to 
discuss Trimble’s complicated 
feelings about her fear of the 
apocalypse story present in the 
Book of Revelations, with the 
passage saying that no story in 
the Bible could be as frightening 
as what she and fellow African 
Americans have already sur- 
vived. 

Following this, Trimble ex- 
plained that “How to Survive the 
Apocalypse” is divided into two 
parts before reading the epigram 
for the first part: lyrics from Nina 
Simone’s song “Mississippi God- 
dam,” “Lord have mercy on this 
land of mine / We all gonna get it 
in due time.” 

The first poem Trimble read 
was “What If the Supreme Court 
Were Really the Supremes?” 
Trimble said she wanted to start 
by reading this poem because 
of recent discussions about the 
Supreme Court and because it, 
“gives you an inside view of the 
way my mind works.” 

As the title suggests, the 
poem imagined 1960s girl group 
The Supremes as Supreme Court 
justices—describing long, bedaz- 
zled robes, satin gloved hands, 
and big bouffant hair. 

Trimble’s exploration of 
America’s political climate con- 
tinued with the next poem she 
read from “The Laws of Insur- 
rectionists.” She called the poem 
a “revenge poem”—a category of 
poems she writes about subjects 
that make her angry, allowing her 
to better examine them. 

“For me, poetry is about mak- 
ing sense of the world. Putting it 
in a package that I can examine 
and think about and figure out 
what the heck does all this mean 
and what’s going on,” she said. 
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By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


The poem responded to and 
critiqued the political and social 
culture of the right-wing, espe- 
cially that which led to the Jan. 
6 insurrection at the U.S. Capitol. 

Trimble introduced her next 
poem, “This Is Why People 
Burning Down Fast Food Joints 
and Whatnot,” by discussing her 
tendency to want to argue with 
people on social media. She said 
a coworker one time told her to 
stop arguing with people online, 
and instead write villanelles. This 
poem was written as a response 
to a post she saw during the 
protests following the murder of 
George Floyd in May 2020 ask- 
ing why protesters were burning 
down fast food restaurants. 

She said this poem also 
intersects with her professional 
life as professor of American 
literature because of the poems 
historical references—the poem 
opened with an epigram from a 
catechism used to teach en- 
slaved people Christian religion. 
The poem then acted as a joint 
response to the catechism and the 
social media post. 

The next poem Trimble read, 
“Kneeling Is No Longer an Op- 
tion,” is a single sentence poem. 
Trimble said this was reflective 
of the way she thinks of anger 
and rage. 

“When I think of rage, I think 
of one breathless sentence,” she 
said. 

After reading this, Trimble 
moved on to read from the sec- 
ond part of “How to Survive the 
Apocalypse,” reading a portion 
of her essay “The Fire Shut Up 
in Our Bones”—which reflected 
on her connection to her her- 
itage—and poems “Counting 
Race”—a poem that focused 
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on how society constructs and 
categorizes racial boundaries, 
“The Tour Guide Wonders If We 
Are Proud Our Ancestors Got to 
Build This Plantation, Demopo- 
lis, Alabama, 2019”—based on a 
experience Trimble and a friend 
had while visiting a historic 
plantation—and “How to Make 
Neck Bones and Rice”—which 
Trimble said pays homage to a 
couple that babysat her when she 
was a child. 

Trimble also read a new 
poem, titled “I Hear America 
Singing the Blues.” 

Before reading the poem 
Trimble told a story about her 
daughter being caught in the 
crossfire of a shoot-out while 
driving in Memphis. Trimble 
said her daughter’s experience 
caused her to make connections 
between her personal life and 
larger societal events. 

“IT know sometimes we call 
it confessional poetry, but really 
the personal is always connected 
to the communal which is always 
connected to the national, the 
historical, the world, right? And, 
so, for me, all of these thing are 
all one piece,” she said. 

Following the reading, 
Trimble answered questions from 
attendees, including questions 
about her inspiration and her 
poetry writing process. 

When asked why she enjoys 
doing poetry readings, Trimble 
said, “I always loved going to 
readings. Particularly for people 
I had read or if I had the book 
because I could then hear their 
voices.” 

“You know, it’s kind of like it 
makes the poetry have a different 
level of sense,” she said. 
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‘Black Panther: Wakanda Forever’ honors Boseman 


By CARTER JAMES 


“Black Panther” is one of 
my favorite films in the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe so naturally 
I was on board for a sequel since 
day one. 

What I did not expect was 
to lose Chadwick Boseman two 
years ago. He was one of the 
finest actors of this generation, 
and I was ready to see his career 
take new heights. With the script 
nearly finished and a pandemic 
raging, it seemed as if director 
Ryan Coogler would have an 
impossible task to complete. 

Despite all the adversity 
and pressure to do Boseman’s 
T’Challa justice, he astonish- 
ingly delivers. “Black Panther: 
Wakanda Forever” is a soulful 
epic that beautifully pays tribute 
to Boseman. 

“Wakanda Forever” is a 
dense film that seems like it 
might have a lot going on, but 
still manages to deliver with its 
story and characters. At its core, 
the film is about grief and soli- 
darity. In the wake of T’Challa’s 
death, his effect on Wakanda and 
the world is felt throughout the 
film. 

Grief shapes every character 
and their decisions, especially 
Shuri, played by Letitia Wright. 
Though there are plenty of 
new characters introduced, the 
film remains her story. Shuri is 
the most affected by T’Chal- 
la’s passing and goes on a 
soul-searching journey to move 
past her grief and guilt. 

In opposition to Shuri and 
Wakanda is Namor and the 
secret nation of Talokan. Namor, 
played by Tenoch Huerta, is one 
of the best antagonists in the 
MCU’s history. He is a vengeful 
character that shows little to no 
mercy. While he and his nation 
Talokan have similarities to 
Wakanda, they represent what 
happens when power is used for 
hatred, not humility. Namor’s 
hatred for the world does not 
come without reason however, 
which makes him one of the 
most compelling characters in 


Promotional material for ‘Wakanda Forever’ 


the film and franchise. 

The MVP of the movie is 
by far co-writer/director Ryan 
Coogler. The entire weight of the 
world was on his shoulders, and 
he returns with the best direc- 
tion in a Marvel movie since his 
first outing in “Black Panther.” 
There’s a soul in every Coogler 
film, and this is his most soulful 
yet. 

It’s refreshing to see a 
filmmaker given the chance 
to create genuine art within a 
franchise that feels far from it. 
Coogler outshines his Marvel 
contemporaries in every scene 
with excellent blocking and even 
more excellent camerawork. As 
soon as the film started, I knew 
this was truly a Coogler picture. 

As for the performances, the 
entire cast is on their A-game. 
Wright does a fantastic job in 
her leading role. She proves 
immediately that she is up for the 
task in leading the film. Huerta 
gives a memorable breakout role. 
It’s impossible to see Namor 


come to life as well without him. 
Dominique Thorne is charming 
as Riri Williams/Iron Heart. She 
was meant for this character and 
gives me high hopes about her 
TV show, Iron Heart, next year. 

The supporting cast all give 
powerful performances as well. 
The standout of these perfor- 
mances comes from Angela Bas- 
sett as Queen Ramonda. Bassett 
gives the best performance of 
the film and a career best. Danai 
Gurira, Lupita Nyong’o and Win- 
ston Duke are amazing returning 
to their respective roles and are 
given their moments to shine. 

To no one’s surprise, the 
technical aspects are some of 
Marvel’s best. The cinematog- 
raphy by Autumn Durald is 
gorgeous. Every shot has a true 
level of care behind it and helps 
the film stand out as one of the 
few examples of cinema in the 
MCU. 

The score by Ludwig Go- 
ransson is one of the best in fran- 
chise. Goransson’s score for the 


original “Black Panther” is my 
favorite film score of all time, so 
I had no doubt in my mind that 
he would deliver once again. 

It goes without saying that 
Ruth E. Carter has impeccable 
costume design and Hannah 
Beachler has beautiful produc- 
tion design. 

My only gripe with the film 
is that, with a such a dense story, 
some plot points could have 
been shorter and the third act is 
rushed. 

“Black Panther: Wakanda 
Forever” is a beautiful emotional 
rollercoaster about grief and per- 
severance. I was left speechless 
by how everything was wonder- 
fully put together throughout. 
Coogler and company gave it 
their all in creating something 
truly meaningful and heartfelt. 
This film is a moving tribute to 
Chadwick Boseman that will 
stand the test of time. 

4/5 


Not much punk in ‘Punk Rock 


Girl!’ 


Punk Rock Girl! promotional material. Courtesy of 
University of Montevallo 


When I first heard that UM 
Theatre was putting on a show 
titled “Punk Rock Girl!,” I 
was curious to see what a punk 
jukebox musical would be like. 
Unfortunately, there wasn’t as 
much punk as expected, and 
there was too much camp. 

Fundamentally, the show 
is flawed. Despite its efforts, 
the story beats are remarkably 
unoriginal. Every single trope 
you would expect from the com- 
ing-of-age and musical genres 
are here. Characters forming an 
unlikely friendship, learning to 
love something you were condi- 
tioned to hate, questioning love, 
being torn between two worlds, 
etc. 


On top of that, the show 
moves at a breakneck pace. 
Scenes bleed into each other 
without any breathing room, 
as soon as dialogue is finished, 
you’re propelled into a quick 
musical number. 

My biggest problem, howev- 
er, is how the show constantly 
reminds you this it’s camp. Camp 
is a Style that is outrageous and 
gaudy in an ironic value. Almost 
every other line of dialogue and 
musical number is an attempt at 
comedy. You’re assaulted with 
jokes left, right, up, down and 
even sideways. The problem is 
that most of these jokes do not 
land. With already unoriginal 
writing, the comedic dialogue 


comes off as quirky and straight 
up cringy. It doesn’t take long to 
figure out how unfunny the entire 
show is. 

The best way to describe the 
entire show is that everything 
is thrown at the wall, hoping to 
stick, except for nothing truly 
interesting or punk. 

The punk-ness of the show 
is by far the weakest part of it. 
For a punk jukebox musical, you 
would expect needle drops from 
punk songs and artists, right? 
What “Punk Rock Girl!” features 
instead are an unhealthy amount 
of contemporary music and no 
true punk selections. Musical 
numbers will have excerpts from 
Pink or Katy Perry. 

There are no songs from Brit- 
ish bands featured in the show. 
The punk rock genre is nothing 
without the British influence like 
Sex Pistols or The Smiths, and 
it’s quite frankly insulting that 
there was none to be found. 

Even though I wasn’t fully on 
board with the story and style of 
“Punk Rock Girl!,” what kept me 
interested were the great per- 
formances and strong technical 
aspects. 

Though the cast and ensem- 
ble did not have good material to 
work with, they still deliver great 
performances. 

Macy Robinson delivers 
a strong lead performance as 
Angela Quivers, and owns 
every musical number she is in. 
Hannah Mallory is in control 
of every scene she is in as the 
co-lead, Proxi. She has as an 
excellent display of vocal range 
that is unexpected as she is the 
titular punk. 

The standout performances 


By CARTER JAMES 


come from Olivia LeComte as 
Patricia and Thomas Massey as 
Dudley. Massey has impecca- 
ble comedic timing and always 
one-ups himself in every scene. 
LeComte is without a doubt the 
show stealer as Patricia. Their 
mere presence changes dynamics 
in characters immediately. It only 
takes seconds for them to make 
the scene their own, and even 
less to flex their musical skills. 

The supporting cast and 
ensemble are good and are given 
their time to shine. Sometimes 
the ensemble does outshine the 
main cast and some musical 
numbers they drown out the 
leads rather than complementing 
them. This is not the ensemble’s 
fault however and can be easily 
just another part of an already 
messy structure. 

The technical aspects of 
the show are perfect, however. 
The set design is fundamentally 
minimal, yet rich with detail. The 
costumes are wonderfully bright 
and add to the campy style the 
show is going for. The lighting 
and sound are well composed 
and never miss a beat. 

“Punk Rock Girl!” is a heart- 
felt mess. There is an undeniable 
amount of effort, love, and ener- 
gy from the cast and crew. The 
show they’ve been given, how- 
ever, could not reciprocate any 
of those qualities. The constant 
number of jokes accompanied 
with a break-neck pace leaves 
the already lazy story confusing. 
On top of that, there’s a lack of 
punk in a punk jukebox musical. 
Despite that, there is an excellent 
display of talent on and off stage 
from UM Theatre. 

3/5 
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Council talks cell provider, Chamber of Commerce 
Hall of Fame and more 


CZ 
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Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer 


At their Nov. 14 meeting, the 
Montevallo City Council accept- 
ed a proposal from the mobile 
service provider First Responder 
Network Authority, better known 
as FirstNet. FirstNet provides 
cell service aimed at serving first 
responders and city officials. 

FirstNet was established by 


the federal government under the 
Middle Class Tax Relief and Job 
Creation Act of 2012 to create 
and operate a broadband network 
that is affordable and powerful 
enough to help cities. 

The network operates inde- 
pendently of consumer cell net- 
works, using a different frequen- 


cy band, and is run by ATKT. It 
aims to facilitate communication 
in crisis situations where infor- 
mation speed can be important. 

City Clerk Steve Gilbert 
said that the Montevallo Police 
Department switched to using the 
network two years ago. Police 
Chief Jeremy Littleton reported 
no problems with it according to 
Gilbert. 

Gilbert said he also spoke 
with James Suller, the Director of 
IT Services for the City of Cal- 
era, who “had nothing but great 
things to say about” FirstNet. 

Several other nearby munic- 
ipalities also use FirstNet with 
Gilbert listing Alabaster and 
Pelham in addition to Calera. 

Switching to FirstNet from 
the city’s current provider will 
save $4,075 monthly billing 
credits according to Gilbert. Ad- 
ditionally, the plan would support 
upgrading 21 city cell phones to 
the iPhone 12 for $1 per phone. 

Another concern brought 
before the council involved traf- 
fic infrastructure. Kurt Hamby, 
Montevallo director of public 
works, told the council that there 
have been two requests for addi- 
tional streetlights in the city. 


One streetlight was requested 
for the four-way intersection of 
Vine Street and Valley Street 
because the darkness makes it 
hard for drivers to see students 
crossing the road. The other 
was requested on Highway 119 
for the entrance of the Heritage 
Trace neighborhood. 

Councilmember Kenneth 
Dukes said that he and Mayor 
Rusty Nix would get a commit- 
tee together and investigate the 
requested intersections. 

The council also had proc- 
lamations during the Nov. 

14 meeting. The city council 
inducted three new members into 
the Chamber of Commerce Hall 
of Fame. The three new mem- 
bers were Bradford Real Estate, 
Montevallo Family Dentistry and 
Regions Bank. 

Bradford Real Estate has 
operated under a few different 
names in Montevallo since the 
1970s offering what Nix de- 
scribed as a “superior standard 
of customer service and client 
loyalty.” 

Montevallo Family Den- 
tistry has operated since 2003. 
Nix described them as having 
a “comfortable family-oriented 


By MADELINE BURBANK 


atmosphere” and “the best dental 
treatment possible” for each 
patient. 

Regions Bank first started 
operation in the 1970s under 
Shelby State Bank and has main- 
tained its support for Montevallo 
over the years according to Nix. 

In relation to sports, Shane 
Baugh, speaking for Parks 
and Rec, said that he had been 
contacted by Grand Slam Sports 
Tournaments, the company that 
tuns the city’s travel ball tour- 
naments, with the proposal of 
bringing pickleball tournaments 
to the city. This would involve 
renting out the existing tennis 
courts. 

In reference to future meet- 
ings, Nix said that voting on 
approving the audit of the 2021 
fiscal year’s spending will hap- 
pen at the next council meeting. 
The next meeting will be held 
on Nov. 28 at 6 p.m. at Mon- 
tevallo City Hall and will be live 
streamed on the city’s Facebook 
page. 

The later Dec. 26 council 
meeting was rescheduled to Dec. 
27 in observance of Christmas 
Day. 


Faculty Senate discusses website redesigns, Code 
of Conduct violations and fall break 


November’s Faculty Senate 
meeting opened with a series of 
announcements by UM Chief In- 
formation Officer Dr. Joe Walsch 
including plans to redesign UM’s 
website. 

The proposed redesigns 
would include a portal allowing 
students to pay their student 
bills, schedule advising meetings 
and view their class schedules all 
in one place. 

Walsch also announced the 
university plans to test Degree 
Works, a degree audit and track- 
ing program, during the summer 
2023 semester. Walsch said it is 
planned for the program to be 
fully adopted by the fall 2023 
semester. 

Academic Policies Commit- 
tee Chair Dr. Andrea Eckelman 
reported on the committee’s 
work to change the deadline for 
spring semester senior finals. 
Senior’s grades must currently 
be in by the Wednesday of finals 
week, limiting the amount of 
time students have to turn in 
finals. The proposed changes 


would move the date until the 
Monday following finals week 
giving seniors more time to com- 
plete finals. Eckelman reported 
she met with provost. Dr. Court- 
ney Bentlee and representatives 
from the Student Government 
Association regarding how to 
move forward with the changes. 

Eckelman said that a survey 
will be sent to current juniors, 
seniors and graduate students 
asking their opinion on the pro- 
posed change. 

Theatre Professor Dr. Bart 
Pitchford expressed concerns 
about students being unable to 
bring a speaking representative 
during University Conduct Coun- 
cil meetings for Code of Conduct 
violations. Currently, students are 
only allowed to bring a support 
person who cannot speak on their 
behalf during meetings. 

Pitchford expressed his de- 
sire to look at providing students 
with access to better represen- 
tation. He expressed worry that, 
“We’re putting them into a po- 
sition where they are going into 


an unequal distribution of power 
without anyone to advocate for 
them.” 

The Academic Policies Com- 
mittee agreed to look further into 
Pitchford’s requests. 

During her President’s 
Report, Faculty Senate President 
Dr. Claire Edwards updated the 
senate on SGA’s gender-neutral 
bathrooms bill. The bill would 
convert the 66 single-stall 
restrooms on campus to be gen- 
der-neutral. Edwards said SGA 
would be voting on the issue in 
November. 

Edwards announced updates 
being made to UM’s power grid 
would mean various buildings 
would be without power at 
different times throughout the 
summer. Edwards said a sched- 
ule has been made showing 
when different buildings will be 
without power. 

Edwards briefly discussed 
the Staff Senate’s goal to include 
a fall break and a day off on Vet- 
erans Day in next year’s sched- 
ule. Edwards announced sched- 


SGA discusses upcoming 
for transgender students 


By JOHN LIMBAUGH 


As students on campuses 
across the country continue to 
push for a more inclusive and 
open environment, one of the 
areas where students demand the 
more progress is gender-neutral 
restrooms. 

The LGBTQ+ community 
has raised concerns in recent 
years about the rights of trans- 
gender students. These concerns 
point to the harassment or 
emotional distress transgender 
students experience when using 
binary restrooms. 

According to Campus Pride, 
an organization working to cre- 
ate safer college environments 
for LGBTQ+ students, at least 
367 universities in the U.S have 
gender neutral restrooms, and 
more colleges have been making 
the push to implement them. 
Among the schools pushing for 
this change is the University of 
Montevallo. 

At the second SGA Town 
Hall meeting this semester, John 
Denson, the Director of Housing 
and Student Life at the universi- 
ty, answered students’ questions 
regarding gender-neutral bath- 
rooms and housing accommoda- 
tions for transgender students. 

The topic is not a new one 
on UM’s campus, but the push 


for action was bolstered by the 
efforts of Josie Shaw, a senior 
at the university and President 
of Spectrum, campus LGBTQ+ 
alliance. 

As a student who identifies as 
transgender herself, Shaw served 
on SGA her junior year where 
she spoke about this issue. After 
the topic was met with resis- 
tance, Shaw left SGA to become 
a “policy advocator instead.” 

“T am very happy to say that 
both SGA Senate and SGA Exec 
were very welcoming to work 
with this year.” She said, “They 
were also very passionate about 
this issue.” 

At the town hall meeting on 
Nov. 15, Denson explained the 
plan for gender neutral restrooms 
and housing accommodations in 
the upcoming academic year. 

According to Denson, the first 
change to be made is the con- 
version of all single occupancy 
restrooms on campus to gender 
neutral spaces. 

“All the signage will be 
updated and will be gender 
neutral,’ Denson said. “And that 
is not just in the residence halls 
but in the academic buildings as 
well.” 

The university’s physical 
plant has created a sign to be 


installed on the converted re- 
strooms. 

There is currently not a map 
for students to locate the single 
stall restrooms on campus, but 
Denson said this is something 
the university “can and will do 
before the end of the academic 
year.” 

Shaw said she was very hap- 
py to see SGA and the university 
work together to increase inclu- 
sivity on campus. 

“Throughout college, I have 
personally gone through the pain 
of feeling unwelcome in binary 
restrooms, and I have wanted to 
see solo gender-neutral bath- 
rooms established on campus for 
years,” she said. 

The second topic discussed 
was housing accommodations 
for transgender students. Denson 
explained this topic was slightly 
more complicated as every indi- 
vidual has a different request or 
desire as far as housing accom- 
modations go. 

Denson said the Housing 
Department works with students 
individually to accommodate 
their specific requests. 

“We want all of our students 
to be comfortable on campus,” 
Denson said. “But we also need 
to know what space is available.” 


ules were currently being made 
for the senate’s consideration, 
with the goal of choosing one for 
use by next school year. 

Eckelman discussed the 
Falcon Success Center’s goal 
of moving toward all students 
taking some form of freshman 
experience class such as UM 
101. Eckelman also discussed 
developing a peer mentor pro- 
gram in the spring 2023 semester 
with the goal of implementing it 
in the fall semester. 

Social Work professor Dr. 
Meredith Tetloff reported the 
Finance Benefits and Resources 
Committee had completed its 
list of 69 College and University 
Professional Association compar- 
ators. This list contains data 
about faculty salaries at schools 
similar to UM and will be used 
as a reference in adjustments to 
faculty salaries. 

Tetloff announced the 
committee’s next priority would 
be increasing pay for adjunct 
professors. Tetloff said Dr. Ed 
Langham has been discussing 


changes 


By WESLEY WALTER, Faculty Senate beat reporter 


concerns regarding compensation 
with adjunct professors and the 
salary changes are expected to be 
approved by next semester. 

Edwards gave a report on 
the Personnel and Handbook 
committee on behalf of commit- 
tee chair Dr. Ray Ozley who was 
absent. 

Edwards reported on a 
mistake made when revising 
UM’s sabbatical policy. This 
mistake meant that faculty must 
wait 8 years from the time of 
their first sabbatical before they 
may take their second when they 
should only have to wait 7. The 
committee is currently working 
to rectify the problem. Edwards 
also reported that the committee 
is currently working to develop a 
parental leave policy. 

The senate voted to approve 
Dr. George Lytle as the senate 
liaison to the Technology Advi- 
sory Council. 

Edwards announced the 
Graduate Council would meet 
on Nov. 28 to edit the Graduate 
Bulletin. 


at Montevallo 


Students looking for housing 
accommodations are encouraged 
to email the Housing Depart- 
ment. According to Denson, 
most of the time an agreement 
can be worked out between the 
department and students without 
students ever having to visit the 
department in person. 

At the moment, there are no 
plans to expand gender neutral 
housing, but the department is 
hoping to have more options 
available to students in the 
future. 

Denson emphasized ways 
the university aims to make 
campus life safer for LGBTQ+ 
students by informing students 
of Maxient, a system for filing 
Care Reports. Any student can 
use Maxient to file a report for 
themselves or for other students 
or faculty members concerning 
actions that make them or fellow 
students feel unsafe. 

Denson assured students the 
university has a zero-tolerance 
policy regarding harassment and 
any care report filed will not 
put the student who filed it in 
jeopardy. 

“Tf you file a Care Report, no 
one will see it who doesn’t need 
to,” Denson said. 

In addition to restroom and 


housing accommodations, SGA 
is working on a way to give 
students the ability to change 
their names on the University’s 
service websites like Banner Self 
Service, Microsoft Outlook and 
Canvas. 

Cody Hodge, SGA President, 
suggested that students work 
with the registrar’s office to 
accomplish this. 

Shaw said she is hopeful that 
LGBTQ+ students at UM will 
continue to be celebrated and 
welcomed, but it won’t happen 
without hard work. 

“T hope my work in mak- 
ing needed change at UM will 
inspire more after I graduate to 
continue fighting for their voic- 
es,” she said. 

Shaw said she could not have 
done any of this without her 
fellow officers and members. 

Shaw worked with SGA to 
organize the town hall. She also 
wrote the questions that the stu- 
dent body representative asked 
during the event. 

The topics discussed at the 
town hall are part of a bill that 
has been tabled for voting at the 
next SGA meeting on Nov. 30. 
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Men’s and women’s cross country battle 
hard at their conference race 


By LILY MCCORMICK 
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The University of Montevallo 
hosted the Gulf South Confer- 
ence Championship on Nov. 5. 
Both the men’s and women’s 
cross country teams competed on 
their home course. This was the 
first time Montevallo has hosted 
the event in three years. 

Men’s team captain Joe Lev- 
entry described the excitement he 
felt to race at home. 

“T’ve been racing here since 
I was in middle school so to have 
my last conference race here was 
really special,” Leventry said. 

Leventry finished ninth 
completing the race in 24:11.40, 
earning him First Team All-con- 


ference and breaking the 8k 
school record in the process. 

The Falcons finished fourth 
behind conference rivals Lee 
College, Mississippi College 
and the University of Ala- 
bama-Huntsville with 161 points. 

Cross Country is scored by 
adding the top-five finishers on 
the team’s places together. The 
team with the least amount of 
points wins. 

Drew Roberts followed with 
a 25:38.30 time and a 33rd-place 
finish. Next, Joseph Pitard and 
Owen Marquardt finished with 
times of 26:28.20 (47th) and 
26:42.30 (52nd), respectively. 
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Bill Archer completed scoring 
for Montevallo with a time of 
26:44.00. 

Senior runner Courtney 
Keeler was first to finish for 
Montevallo’s women’s team with 
a top-25 time of 19:25.30 (25th). 
Kiarra Walters and Natalie War- 
ner also scored for the Falcons 
with times of 20:00.90 (36th) 
and 20:25.90 (45th), respectively. 
Caroline Hendon (50th) and Sar- 
ah Turner (52nd) finished as 4th 
and Sth for the falcons with times 
of 20:37.30 and 20:39.40. 

The women’s team earned 
183 points, finishing seventh, 
this is a drop from the team’s 


fifth-place finish at conference 
last year. 

Both teams were regional- 
ly ranked and competed at the 
NCAA South Regional Cham- 
pionship. The races took place 
on Nov. 19 in Lakeland, Florida. 
This was each team’s first chance 
to move up in distance with the 
men competing in the 10k race 
and the women’s team moving 
up to 6k. 

The men’s team finished 8th 
in the region while the women’s 
team finished 14th. The men’s 
team top five placed 4, 47, 64, 
72, and 80 for a total score of 
267. While the women’s top five 


placed 59, 62, 81, 88 and 92 
ending with a score of 382. 

Leventry once again made 
history as he qualified for the 
NCAA Division II National 
Championship with a 4th place 
finish at the Regional Champion- 
ship. Leventry is the first person 
from the men’s team to qualify 
for the National Championship in 
Montevallo history. 

This will be his second year 
in a row attending the race. 
Leventry will compete in Seattle, 
Washington on Dec. 3rd for a 
national title. 


Outdoor Scholar Nick Dumke gains one-of-a-kind 
experience with UM’s Outdoor Scholars 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Editor in chief 


Photo by Nick Dumke 

For Nick Dumke, the op- 
portunities presented by UM’s 
Outdoor Scholars Program were 
enough to convince him to move 
1,300 miles away from home to a 
school he didn’t even visit prior 
to his decision. 

Dumke is a junior at UM, a 
member of the Outdoor Scholars 
Program and on the fishing team. 

Originally from Minnesota, 
the leap to a small college in Ala- 
bama is a big one, but Dumke’s 
mind was made when he heard 
from a friend about UM’s Out- 
door Scholars Program. 

“T kind of looked all over be- 
cause I knew I wanted something 
like this and this was really the 
only option,” Dumke said re- 
garding UM’s Outdoor Scholars 
Program. 

Dumke finds his involvement 
in the Outdoor Scholars Program 
to be a major aide in his prepara- 
tion for a career post-graduation. 

Majoring in marketing and 
with a social media administra- 


tion minor, Dumke also uses his 
time with the Outdoor Scholars 
Program to practice videography 
and content creation. 

Dumke said students with the 
Outdoor Scholars Program can 
be on the film crew at fishing 
tournaments, an experience that 
he sees as preparation for the 
workplace. 

After graduation, Dumke 
hopes to continue pursuing 
content creation related to the 
outdoors, and his current intern- 
ship with Wired2Fish gives him 


the chance to put his skills to use. 


Wired2Fish is a fishing media 
production company that Dumke 
hopes will lead him to a job. 

He explained how his 
involvement with the Outdoor 
Scholars Program is not only 
building his skillset for the work- 
place, but also is applicable to 
his internship. 

Outside of videography and 
content creation, Dumke says 
there are many ways students 


with the Outdoor Scholars 
Program are gaining valuable 
experience. 

“We have a lot of people 
in the program who are not on 
the fishing team, the archery 
team—just people who love the 
outdoors,” he said. 

The program features trips, 
fundraisers and unique opportu- 
nities for all involved, according 
to Dumke. 

“T can think of a handful of 
people... that have gone into 
some pretty crazy careers that 
probably would have never 
happened if it weren’t for the 
Outdoor Scholars Program.” 

Being part of the program 
has also shown Dumke what 
Alabama has to offer. He said his 
internship will likely take him 
back home, but staying in-state 
after graduating is not something 
he would be opposed to. 

“ve come to like Alabama 
quite a bit,” he said. 

Dumke did not expect to find 


so much to like about Alabama 
when he first moved here, but he 
has been pleasantly surprised. 

“T had no clue there was as 
much to Alabama as there is,” 
he said, specifically referencing 
his time spent around the Coosa 
River and its extensive system 
through eastern and central 
Alabama. 

Despite all the traveling, 
Dumke says students with the 
Outdoor Scholars Program are 
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encouraged to succeed academ- 
ically. He has found that most 
professors are very willing to 
work with students in the pro- 
gram to make sure they are still 
getting the education they are 
here for. 

Between the trips, the career 
preparation and the team-build- 
ing experience, Dumke has found 
the Outdoor Scholars Program to 
be a one-of-a-kind experience. 


Correction: In Issue 7 the article titled, 
“Board of Trustees approve real estate 
transaction for future student housing,” 
it was written that the University of Mon- 
tevallo Board of Trustees approved a $3.4 
million expenditure to go toward real-es- 
tate transactions for new student hous- 
ing. The correct amount approved for the 
transactions was $2.4 million. 
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Many gathered in Montevallo 
on Jan. 16 for this year’s Martin 
Luther King Jr. Day March. The 
annual event hosted by the Shel- 
by County NAACP started with 
a march down Main Street before 
congregating in Montevallo High 
School’s auditorium for a unity 
program. 

During the program, Grand 
Marshal of the march Dr. Tracey 
Morant Adams delivered the 
event’s keynote address. Adams 
is the Southeastern Regional 
Director of Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Inc. and an University 
of Montevallo alum. 

In her speech, titled “Why We 


Can’t Wait,” Adams emphasized 
the importance of working to 
promote positive societal chang- 
es—telling audience members 
that Martin Luther King Jr. Day 
should be used as a day of ser- 
vice, calling the holiday, “a day 
on, not a day off.” 

Adams encouraged the audi- 
ence to use their power to work 
towards a better future, saying, 
“Every day is a new opportunity 
to be who we are called to be. 
That is why we must not wait to 
step into that calling.” 

According to Adams, histor- 
ical and literary education are 
necessary to this progress and aid 


Chamber of Commerce 
holds State of the City 


Address 


By WESLEY WALTER, News editor 


During the Montevallo 
Chamber of Commerce’s State 
of the City Address Luncheon, 
Montevallo Mayor Rusty Nix 
made a series of announcements 
regarding the City of Monteval- 
lo’s growth in 2022 and plans for 
2023. 

The luncheon was held at 
Parnell Memorial Library on 
Jan. 16. Chamber of Commerce 
members were provided catering 
by Southern Sweets and given 
an opportunity to network and 
receive updates on the state of 
the town. 

Nix opened the meeting with 
a series of updates on the Mon- 
tevallo Police Department. Nix 
announced that in 2022 the de- 
partment received two new patrol 
cars and hired two new officers. 
Nix said that the city budget has 
been written to include two new 
cars per year in the future. 

2022 also saw police depart- 
ment body armor being upgraded 
to Blaze Defense Systems Level 
3, a change which Nix says, “was 
a big upgrade to the safety of 
our officers. Every officer now 
has a vest that’s not as heavy as 
the other ones and it’s top of the 
line.” 

“Any time we have an inci- 
dent like active shooters some- 
where else in the country we try 
to learn from the mistakes that 
was made so we always try to 
upgrade,” said Montevallo Chief 
of Police, Jeremy Littleton, “We 
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appreciate the mayor and the 
council supporting this project 
because it’s really important to 
the safety of our personnel if we 
have to respond to something 
like that.” 

Other 2022 improvements 
within the police department 
include a new evidence manage- 
ment system and Wi-Fi security 
cameras being installed in Dai- 
ley, Orr and Shoal Creek Parks. 

Nix announced that the Mon- 
tevallo Fire Department recently 
purchased a new fire engine. The 
engine, purchased with mon- 
ey provided by the American 
Rescue Plan cost $658,488. It is 
expected to take approximately 
two years to arrive and see use in 
Montevallo. 

Regarding the wait, Nix 
said, “It’s about a two-year wait 
because everybody across the na- 
tion that received ARPA Money, 
everybody bought firetrucks.” 

In 2022, Montevallo also 
saw the founding of a dedicated 
department for Emergency Medi- 
cal Services after the city hired 3 
full-time paramedics. This marks 
the first time in Montevallo’s 
history that paid paramedics have 
been employed. 

Nix went on to report the 
completion of Montevallo’s first 
public storm shelter in 2022. 

The shelter located at Stephens 
Park has a capacity of 96 people 
and includes a backup genera- 
tor, emergency lighting and two 
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in avoiding repeating the past. 
“Tt’s not enough to just know 
the truth, my friends, we must 
dare to share it. Dare to equip, 
empower and educate others, 
educate our youth, in preparation 
of their leading us as progressors 
and champions of change for the 
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Americans with Disabilities 
Act-accessible bathrooms. 

Another storm shelter located 
behind the Montevallo Fire Sta- 
tion has been built and is expect- 
ed to open once the building’s 
plumbing has been installed. 

Nix announced that the city 
was in the beginning phases of 
planning the construction of a 
community recreational center. 
Nix said, “The city of Monteval- 
lo is creating a comprehensive 
plan to develop a Montevallo 
community rec center in the near 
future. The city began in the 
fall of last year asking citizens 
through numerous media outlets 
to provide input and determine 
the needs and future direction of 
this project.” 

Nix estimated that the center 
would cost $5 million to $6 
million to build, expressing hope 
it would fill the public need for 
community meeting spaces and 
basketball courts. 

Nix highlighted improve- 
ments expected to be made to 
the intersection of Highway 119 
and County Road 22 funded by a 
$1,997,041 Alabama Transporta- 
tion Rehabilitation Improvement 
Program II grant awarded to the 
City of Montevallo. 

Nix expressed hopes that the 
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Shelby County NAACP hosts 19th annual 
MLK Day March 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


future,” she said. 

Adams also told the audience, 
“We can’t wait to be change 
makers,” going on to say that 
compassion should compel them 
into working for change. 

She tied working for change 
to the importance of being civilly 
engaged, saying that voting is 
a simple but powerful way to 
impact communities. Adams 
pointed out Shelby County’s ties 
to voting rights history as well, 
referring to Shelby County v. 
Holder, a Supreme Court case 
that undercut the effectiveness of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

“The right to vote should not 
be controversial, but it is,” said 
Adams. “And that is why we 
cannot wait to practice it.” 

Referencing King’s “I Have 
a Dream” speech, Adams also 
encouraged the audience to be 
dreamers, saying, “A dream 
serves as an internal barometer 
that leads us forward to better 
times ahead, diligently direct- 
ing our steps and guiding our 
actions.” 

After her speech, Adams 
was presented with a medal 
and plaque in honor of her role 
as Grand Marshal of the day’s 
events. 


improvements would bring new 
businesses to Montevallo citizens 
who would otherwise shop in Al- 
abaster or Calera saying, “That is 
our gateway to the city so these 
improvements are huge to the 
city of Montevallo,” and “TI really 
think and hope that it’s going to 
encourage commercial or retail 
growth at the crossroads.” 

The city is expected to con- 
tribute $125,000 to the projected 
renovations. 

Nix reported the June open- 
ing of the Senior Justice Center 
in Montevallo. The center is run 
by the Middle Alabama Area 
Agency on Aging, a non-profit 
funded by the Older Americans 
Act to prevent and respond to 
elder abuse and mistreatment. 
Services provided by the center 
include caregiver support, 
counseling and education, social 
activities, health care monitoring 
and meals throughout the day. 

In 2023, two electric vehicle 
chargers are expected to be 
installed on Main Street. 

Nix recapped a series of 
improvements made to Mon- 
tevallo’s parks in 2022 including, 
renovations made to Orr Park’s 
four bridges and walking track 
and the restoration of its creek 
banks which were eroded by 


In addition to Adams’s 
address, the event featured an 
address from Montevallo Mayor 
Rusty Nix—who pointed out the 
diversity of Montevallo’s com- 
munity and city council. There 
were also two performances from 
a choir and a presentation of the 
history of the civil rights move- 
ment in Montevallo. 

Event attendees cited various 
reasons for participation. Partic- 
ipant Menisia Parks pointed out 
that, while one reason she attend- 
ed was because her sorority, Zeta 
Phi Beta Inc., was participating, 
she also felt it was important to 
pay reverence to King’s impacts 
and to bring families together to 
participate. 

“Tt’s important for the kids to 
get out and hear about it. Listen 
to it, know your history, so histo- 
ry doesn’t repeat itself,” she said. 

Another participant, Jennifer 
Tidwell, said she was encouraged 
to participate while visiting Mon- 
tevallo Presbyterian Church. She 
expressed that she thought it was 
important for different commu- 
nity organizations to participate 
in the unifying event, saying, 
“Tt’s who we are, it’s who we’re 
supposed to be. It’s who we’re 
supposed to be as a people.” 


flooding. 

As well as improvements 
to Orr Park, restrooms were in- 
stalled at Stephens Park and the 
Parks Department received four 
new work trucks. 

Nix congratulated Montevallo 
Youth Athletics for the growth it 
has seen in 2022, reporting that 
youth basketball, soccer, cheer- 
leading and football had received 
their highest number of yearly 
participants. 

Parnell Memorial Library 
received a $10,000 grant from 
ARPA, to provide two years of 
service for 15 Wi-Fi hotspots 
available to be checked out 
by the public. The library also 
received a $4,500 grant from the 
Library Services and Technology 
Act to help update its children’s 
and young adult book collec- 
tions. 

In 2022, the library received 
over 20,000 visits with 43% of 
Montevallo’s population partici- 
pating in library programs. 

Chamber of Commerce 
Director Adele Nelson intro- 
duced Julie Smitherman, the 
new Chamber of Commerce 
Chair and thanked the luncheon’s 
sponsors, Trustmark National 
Bank and Trustmark Mortgage 
Services. 
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Fall Out Boy: back and bitter as ever with 
“Love From the Other Side” 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Fall Out Boy “So Much (For) Stardust” album cover 


Fall Out Boy have announced 
their first album since 2018, 
releasing lead single “Love From 
the Other Side” on Jan. 18 in 
tandem with their announcement 
that album “So Much (For) 
Stardust” will be released on 
Mar. 24. 

“Love From the Other Side” 
feels like a return to normalcy 
compared to the band’s previous 
album, 2018’s pop and electronic 
driven “Mania.” But this return 
to form is far from trite, rather 
it feels like an elevated and ma- 
tured take on a genre the group 
has helped shape for the past 20 
years. 

The song’s sound is much 
more reminiscent of the band’s 
earlier albums. Fall Out Boy’s 
career is often split into two 
periods: the band’s beginnings 
as darlings of the emo scene 
through the 2000s, and the band 
that emerged from a two-year 
hiatus lasting from 2010-2012. 
While each Fall Out Boy album 
often has its own sound, pre-hi- 
atus albums generally lean into 
the conventions of emo music— 


heavy instrumentals, complex 
guitar riffs and emotional- 
ly-charged lyrics, while post-hi- 
atus albums are characterized 
by their cleaner production and 
a sound that leans more into the 
pop side of pop-punk. 

“Love From the Other Side” 
feels as though it calls back to 
pre-hiatus Fall Out Boy more 
than any of their post-hiatus 
releases. The instrumentals are 
heavier, juxtaposing with lead 
singer Patrick Stump’s soulful 
yet still somehow bitter voice to 
create Fall Out Boy’s signature 
sound. It’s catchy guitar riff and 
drum driven intro seamlessly 
transitions into lyrically rich 
verses and chorus. 

At the same time, Fall Out 
Boy’s maturity still shines 
through on the track. Elements 
such as the string-laden, orches- 
tral instrumentals intermixing 
with the tinkling piano intermix- 
ing even more with aggressive 
performances on guitar, bass and 
drums add a new element into 
the classic Fall Out Boy oeuvre. 
It feels like the best of both pre- 


and post-hiatus worlds, marrying 
the angsty sound of pre-hiatus 
Fall Out Boy with the sleek, 
masterful production of the 
post-hiatus albums. 

This sound coupled with the 
news that “So Much (For) Star- 
dust” will be released by record 
label Fueled by Ramen—a label 
that has signed some of the most 
iconic emo bands, but that Fall 
Out Boy hasn’t worked with 
since their debut album “Take 
This to Your Grave”— has set 
the tone for the most rock and 
emo inspired album the band 
has release since 2008’s “Folie a 
Deux.” 

The lyricism presented in 
“Love From the Other Side” also 
feels like a return to the band’s 
roots. While many of Fall Out 
Boy’s post-hiatus hits have felt 
like fairly generic arena rock- 
ers—songs such as “Centuries” 
and “My Songs Know What You 
Did In The Dark” come to mind, 
on this new track the band’s 
bassist and main lyricist Pete 
Wentz proves that he still has the 
songwriting finesse that made 


The best films of 2022 


2022 was an interesting year 
for film. Theaters finally opened 
back up, and the box office start- 
ed to return to pre-COVID times. 
Based off the data from Box 
Office Mojo, the total domestic 
gross went from $4,861,041,470 
in 2021, to $7,323,153,965, a 
50.6% increase. 

The year was great for 
blockbusters and independent 
films alike. It’s rare to see a film 
like “Top Gun: Maverick” be 
as critically well received as an 
independent film like “Every- 
thing Everywhere All at Once,” 
and both become huge financial 
successes. 

The quality of the films 
themselves widely varied. There 
were many surprising films 
like “R.R.R.” and “Barbarian” 
that pushed the boundaries of 
storytelling within genre films. 
Though there still were disap- 
pointing films like “Lightyear” 
and “The Grey Man” which were 
uninspired and cynically corpo- 
rate. 

When I think back to what 
stood out the most in film this 
year, they were innovative, riv- 
eting and heartfelt. Out of the 53 
films I saw, these five films are 
what I consider the best of 2022. 

5. “Cha Cha Real Smooth” 

Cooper Raiff’s sophomore 
feature is one of the most relat- 
able and delicate films I’ve seen 
in a long time. It’s rare to see a 
film that speaks to me in a way 
that it feels like it was made for 
me. The film captures the feeling 
of trying to navigate young 
adulthood and feeling lost within 
that search. While it is a very 


thoughtful and emotional film, 
it’s hilarious and has that indie 
coming-of-age feel. 

Raiff knocks it out of the 
park as the writer, director and 
star of the film. What’s even 
more surprising is that he’s only 
25. Dakota Johnson gives a 
stellar and nuanced supporting 
performance that isn’t talked 
about enough. Vanessa Burghart 
also does a phenomenal job for 
her first role and makes a huge 
leap in representation for ASD, 
autism spectrum disorder, within 
the industry. 

4. “Decision to Leave” 

Korean auteur, Park Chan 
Wook, crafted one of the most 
riveting and spellbinding films 
of the decade already. “Decision 
to Leave” is a stunning romantic 
thriller that keeps you on the 
edge of your seat from scene to 
scene. Just when you think ev- 
erything has been unraveled, you 
find out the string was never a 
part of the yarn ball. It’s a sharp 
and sleekly weaved together 
film brimming with intrigue and 
intimacy. 

I was shocked from scene- 
to-scene by the sheer artistry at 
work. What made the film even 
better were the performances 
from Park Hae-il and Teng Wei, 
both of whom give arguably the 
best performances of the year. 

It is a true shame that this was 
completely snubbed from the 
Academy Awards. 

3. “Tar” 

Tar is a film that I’ve already 
reviewed, but it goes without 
saying it’s the best of the best for 
what 2022 in film has to offer. 


Cate Blanchett gives a once in 
a lifetime performance. Todd 
Field gives us the best writing 
and arguably best directing of 
the year. Every single technical 
aspect could be considered the 
best of the year. 

What makes this film so spe- 
cial is the subtlety and precision 
of everything on display. Never 
did I think a character study 
would have the best sound de- 
sign in a year where “Top Gun: 
Maverick” and “The Batman” 
came out. 

2. “The Fabelmans” 

Honestly, this is tied for best 
film of the year for me, and on 
some days is my favorite film 
of the year. “The Fabelmans” 
moved me in a way no other film 
this year could. Steven Spielberg 
is one of my favorite filmmakers 
and heroes. He’s the reason why 
I decided to become a filmmak- 
er, and the story of his life is 
one that speaks to me on a level 
deeper than any other. 

While it may seem like this is 
another “power of cinema” film, 
Spielberg grapples with that love 
for film and the plight of artistry 
itself, especially in relation to 
how it affected his whole family. 
The divorce of his parents has 
always been the driving force 
behind his career, “E.T.” and 
“Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind” being directly influenced 
by it, but he finally comes to 
terms with the divorce in this 
film. 

This isn’t some hazy, nostal- 
gic recollection of cinema’s past 
or even a verdict on divorce, but 
a nuanced and touching reflec- 


Fall Out Boy iconic. Illustrative 
yet disillusioned lyrics like “This 
city always hangs a little bit 
lonely on me, loose / Like a kid 
playing pretend in his father’s 
suit,” place “Love From the 
Other Side” more in-line with the 
wry wit but simultaneously con- 
fessional style of earlier albums, 
such as “From Under the Cork 
Tree” and “Folie a Deux.” 

Shortly after the song and 
video’s release on Jan. 18, came 
an announcement from the 
band’s guitarist Joe Trohman that 
he would be stepping back from 
the band. In a statement released 
via the group’s social media, he 
said, “Neil Young once howled 
it’s better to burn out than to 
fade away. But I can tell you 
unequivocally that burning out is 
dreadful. Without divulging all 
the details, I must disclose that 
my mental health has rapidly 
deteriorated over the past several 
years. So, to avoid fading away 
and never returning, I will be 
taking a break from work which 
regrettably includes stepping 
away from Fall Out Boy for a 
spell.” 

One thing the band has 
proved with this track’s release, 
Fall Out Boy has building 
intrigue down to a science. The 
band began teasing new material 
ahead of “Love From the Other 
Side’s” release, with the band 
running an enigmatic full page 
ad in “The Chicago Tribune” 
in November teasing a new al- 
bum—then only known as “FOB 
8”—with the text “If you build it, 
they will come.” 

The band followed this up 
with an even stranger claymation 
video released on Christmas Day 
featuring the guitar riff from 
“Love From the Other Side.” 

Additionally, a website called 
Sending My Love From Pink 
Seashell Beach was launched. 
Users visiting the website are 
greeted with the image of a pink 
seashell with the message, “The 
answers are all inside of me.” 
When clicked, the shell flips over 
to reveal a baseball inside before 
the screen changes to say, “The 


By CARTER JAMES 


tion on the love of his family and 
understanding of his parents. Art 
is an all-consuming lifestyle that 
comes with a cost the deeper the 
passion grows. 

1. “The Batman” 

There are two sides to me. 
One loves film, and the other 
loves Batman. It’s been more 
than two years since the cam- 
era test for “The Batman” was 
released, and I haven’t shut up 
about the film since then. Not 
only is this the best adaptation of 
the Batman mythos, but arguably 
the greatest comic book film ever 
made. The gritty realism of the 
comics is used to bring a world 
full of personality and possibil- 
ity for the future, this is also the 
first time Batman lives up to “the 
world’s greatest detective” title 
in live action, as all the detective 
work is now on screen. 

This is not a superhero mov- 
ie; this is a neo-noir full of life 
and personality. Bruce Wayne is 
a rageful and misguided young 
man that comes to terms with 
himself and what it means to be a 
symbol for city with no hope. 

Co-writer and Director Matt 
Reeves does the impossible and 
pushes the superhero and block- 
buster genre to new heights. 
Robert Pattinson cements 
himself as the best live action 
Batman. I have spent an embar- 
rassing amount of money on this 
film and have seen it more times 
than I should have in a year. I 
don’t plan on shutting up about 
how masterful this film is until 
the sequel is released. 
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beach was never real. None of 
it is.” 

If the teasers and publicity 
are any indication, “So Much 
(For) Stardust” is bound to keep 
Fall Out Boy listeners on their 
toes—a fact Stump seemed 
to affirm talking to “NME,” 
saying that the upcoming album 
shouldn’t be thought of a as a 
throwback to and older version 
of the band. 

“T didn’t want to go back to 
a specific style, but I wanted 
to imagine what would it have 
sounded like if we had made a 
record right after ‘Folie 4 Deux’ 
instead of taking a break for a 
few years,” he said. “It was like 
exploring the multiverse. It was 
an experiment in seeing what we 
would have done.” 
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Bible-beating Beets at his own game 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Photo of Luke Beets on campus in 2022. Photo by Cole Swain 


Traveling preacher Luke 
Beets made a four-day appear- 
ance on Montevallo’s campus 
beginning Jan. 23, posting-up on 
Main Quad in attempts to minis- 
ter to students. 

Wielding a sign reading, 
“Who must repent?” followed by 
a lengthy list that included “ho- 
mosexuals, Buddhists, addicts” 
and “everyone,” Beets preached 
by yelling to passersby—meth- 
ods he said draws attention to 
himself and his message. 

Beets said he came to Mon- 
tevallo’s campus to “warn peo- 
ple” about the actions he believes 


SGA focusing on recruitment, 


to be sins outlined on his sign. 

“God loves everyone, he 
doesn’t want anyone to face his 
wrath, so I preach to warn peo- 
ple,” he said. 

Beets was not a new face 
on Montevallo’s campus. The 
preacher stood on Main Quad 
with his signature sign and stack 
of Bibles last February. 

Beets said he returned to 
Montevallo because he’s trav- 
eling the country to spread his 
message, a project he started 
last year and is continuing this 
year—visiting 19 different col- 


lege campuses across 11 different 


By XANDER SWAIN, Copy editor 
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With the first two weeks of 
the semester, SGA has already 
gotten underway in planning 
the semester. The first meeting 
on Jan. 18 started at 4:30 p.m. 
and was brief, ending at 4:39 
p.m. with no old business being 
discussed. 


Upcoming Sporting Events 


Old business involved discus- 
sions of SGA recruitment, High- 
er Education Day and student 
feedback surveys. 

As of Jan. 18, SGA is fo- 
cusing their recruitment efforts 
on social media posts, word of 
mouth recruitment and tabling. 


states and approximately 62,000 
miles last year, according to 
Beets. 

“We travel the country and 
warn people everywhere we 
can,” he said, referring to himself 
and his wife and two children 
who travel with him. 

The difference between this 
year and last: Montevallo’s 
student body’s response. Beets’s 
visit to campus last year was met 
with sharp backlash, with stu- 
dents swarming him in protest. 
This year, Beets was a solitary 
figure on Main Quad—few stu- 
dents spoke with him as several 


Higher Education Day is 
currently still being planned, 
but will happen on April 13 in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Student feedback surveys 
were brought up in regards to 
how they can help create legisla- 
tion. Senators were encouraged 


campus police officers lurked 
behind him. 

Beets noted the decreased 
student engagement, saying that 
he had talked to less students 
than last year. 

“Last year I talked to a whole 
lot more people. This year, 
thankfully, it’s been a lot more 
calm, thank the Lord,” he said, 
alluding to last year’s backlash. 

Responses to his preaching 
had been mixed according to 
Beets, who said, “I’ve had a few 
people that have told me they 
weren’t real happy with what I 
was doing here, but for the most 
part it’s been pretty good. I’ve 
had quite a few people come and 
thank me for being here, take Bi- 
bles and even thank me for being 
here last year.” 

When asked about push- 
back against his message, Beets 
responded by likening himself to 
Jesus and apostles, such as Paul, 
saying, “Nobody likes being told 
they’re wrong. I don’t even like 
it, but sometimes it’s good to be 
told you’re wrong.” 

Beets may have gone largely 
unbothered but did not go 
unnoticed. Spectrum, campus’s 
LGBTQ+ alliance, organized 
a Queer Joy Crafting event in 
response to Beets’s presence on 
campus. The event featured arts 
and crafts, such as queer coloring 
pages and friendship bracelet 
making, along with activities 
such as nail painting. 

Spectrum President Josie 
Shaw explained, “The university 
let us know beforehand that Luke 
Beets was coming to campus 


through Monday and Thursday, 
so we thought instead of doing 

a counterprotest in retaliation of 
what he was doing that we would 
promote a positive event, an 
alternate event, and a safe space 
for students to come to who were 
feeling stressed and pressured 
from having someone who was 
promoting hate speech on our 
campus.” 

Shaw said hosting positive 
events is always a focus for 
Spectrum, and Beets’s arrival 
was just another opportunity to 
do that. 

“Being LGBTQ+ and young 
in Alabama is a very hard 
thing to do so, in general, we 
try to promote events that help 
celebrate us in a safe-space and 
I think this was just another 
circumstance to do so while also 
deterring attention and negative 
attention away from him,” she 
said. 

Avoiding last year’s chaos 
was also a focus according to 
Shaw, who said, “Last year there 
were situations where students 
were rowdy and things they did 
could’ve had charges pressed 
against them, and both the school 
and I were worried that if the 
same things happened this year 
then students would face conse- 
quences unlike last year.” 

Shaw expressed happiness 
with the event’s outcomes 
saying, “I was really happy with 
the turn-out and I had a lot of 
students come up to me appreci- 
ating that we did something like 
this instead of interacting with a 
bigot.” 


student feedback 


to look at surveys and continue 
collecting them to find areas on 
campus that may need address- 
ing. 
The Jan. 18 meeting ended 
with announcements of upcom- 
ing events, including the Mr. and 
Ms. Montevallo election from 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 3. 

The second meeting of the 
semester on Jan. 25 saw the 
appointment of a new executive 
member and two new senators. 
The appointments come after a 
series of SGA members from the 
previous semester resigned from 
their positions or graduated. 

The first appointment was 
junior Lauren Tidwell to Admin- 
istrative Vice President. The next 
two appointments were freshmen 
Kendall Murray and Karina 
Rogers to Fine Arts Senator 
and Arts and Sciences Senator, 
respectively. 

In total there are currently 
nine vacant senate positions and 
one vacant executive position. 
The empty senate positions are: 
two Senior Senators, a Junior 
Senator, a Sophomore Senator, 
an Education and Human Devel- 
opment Senator, an International 
Student Senator, an Athletic 


Senator, an Adult Returning 
Senator and a Graduate Senator. 
The vacant executive position is 
Director of Sports Promotion. 

During executive officer 
reports, Joshua Brown, SGA 
Treasurer, announced that 
there will be a vote on multiple 
applications to the Leadership 
Development Fund next senate 
meeting if there is quorum. 

Cody Hodge, SGA President 
also announced that he will be 
presenting results of a survey on 
student interest in a fall break 
at the next Board of Trustees 
meeting. 

At the end of executive offi- 
cer reports, Desirae Billingsley, 
Senior Class President, an- 
nounced that there will be a new 
Canvas module for graduating 
seniors. The module will have 
information on career guidance 
but will also have surveys about 
future career plans. 

There will be two surveys 
available to take and, as an 
incentive for seniors, if both 
surveys are completed, they will 
receive 10 Flex Points to their 
student accounts. 


[Feb.5 | Men's and Women’s Track and Field_| at South Alabama Invitational SSCS 
vs. Spring Hill College 
Feb. 11, 10:00 am. «| = Women'sSoftball  ———CsTs«SCornverse University isd 


Feb. 11, 12:15 p.m. Women’s Softball Tuskegee University 
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Horoscopes 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of 


production 


Aries 

Time to say goodbye! Not 
only is it a great time to 
release the past, but it’s a 
perfect time to welcome 
all things that feel fresh. 
Delete all your Spotify 
playlists and start anew. 


Taurus 

Remorse, trauma and guilt 
may weight you down. 
Take time to cultivate a 
trustworthy support sys- 
tem. It’s an important thing 
to have at all times, even 
when you are in a strong 
mental state. Find a posi- 
tive spin to your pain. 


Gemini 

Isn’t nostalgia fun! It’s 
really easy to let memories 
way you down. Practice 
appreciating the past, 
instead of shoving it down. 
There’s a good balance 
between romanticizing and 
shaming your experiences. 


Cancer 

Don’t let forces of evil stop 
you from your peace. Med- 
itation and journaling will 
bring self-control during 
trying times. Find a healthy 
place to express your com- 
partmentalized anger. 


Leo 

Which of your coping skills 
are benefiting you, and 
which are doing detriment 
to your health? Make a list 
of what makes you excited 
to wake up every morning. 


Virgo 

Romance shouldn’t make 
you feel like throwing up. 
Be okay with being vul- 
nerable. Also be okay with 
pain. One step at a time. 


Libra 

Dude, you’re straight 
vibing! Throw on some 
smooth jazz and enjoy the 
cold weather. You might 
feel really confused as to 
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why things feel so simple 
at the moment. Take that 
simplicity and appreciate 
this small break from your 
daily anxiety. 


Scorpio 

You learned to own all 
parts of yourself so well 
in 2022, don’t lose that 
strength in 2023! Nobody 
does it like you. 


Sagittarius 
You might find yourself 
with a random talent relat- 


ed to communication very 
soon. You are so poetic in 
nature. Use that to your 

advantage before its gone. 


Capricorn 

What are you conspiring, or 
more so, who are you con- 
spiring against? You have a 
plan. Double check it, and 
then triple check it. Make 
sure it’s a smart plan before 
it blows up. 


Aquarius 
Do you ever feel like you 
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33. Vinyl spinners 


41. “Hmmm....” 

43. Campers’ meal time gear 
44, Singer with album “SOS” 
45. Hamilton’s bill 

47. Says “yes” to 


are miles ahead of every- 
one else? You probably are. 
Just make sure to keep your 
ego in check. The future 
doesn’t matter if you go 
ahead alone. 


Pisces 

Where do you fit in your 
friend group? You are so 
hard to pin down Pisces. 
That’s what makes you so 
special. Try on many differ- 
ent hats this semester. 


28. Old timey way to say 1 Down 48. Rat on 
30. Sounds of hesitation 49. Inventor of the cotton gin Whitney 


51. Storm-tracking systems 


35. Distant 54. Ketchum of Pokémon 

36. Titular sitcom alien 57. “College GameDay” airer 
37. Pool tool 58. Periods of depression 

38. Org. that’s a staple of spy flicks 59.“Suitstoa__” 

39. Ammo thrown in some fights 60. March Madness org. 

40. Shows up 63. Essay writing subject (Abbr.) 


64. Neighbor of Leb. 
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Across: 

1. Old timey way to say having fun 
(or maybe experiencing a moment of 
flatulence) 

8. New > India 

13. “It’s just me.” 

14. Labor group 

15. International House of 

17. Oral-B rival 

18. Found to be funny ((or maybe 
provoked a mule) 

21. Homer’s son 

23. Sometimes painted body part 
24. Snacked on 

25. Independent punk rock record 
label 

29. White whales 

31. Gossip that might be spilled 

32. Casual name for a recreational 
drug that’s becoming increasingly 
legal 

34. Sandwich with tuna or patty 
varieties 

35. Diner stack (or a synonym of 15 
Across) 

39. Two repeated syllables 

in “Deck the Halls” 

42. Slimy creatures gardeners hate to 
see 

43. Denver hrs. 

46. Perform surgery 

50. Air freshener 

52. Choose 

53. Annual event held at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 

55. Strong sox 


56. Settings for “Gilligan’s Island” 
and “Lost” 

61. Plus 

62. Fast sellers (as well as a synonym 
of 15 and 35 Across) 

65. Ward off 

66. With extreme tiredness 

67. Sight, e.g. 

68. Patrick from “SpongeBob,” for 
example 


Down: 

1. What it is to be square, according 
to a Huey Lewis and the News song 
2. Doctors’ org. 

3. Spanish wine punch 

4. “Little Women” author Louisa 
May 

5. Source of some cheese 

6. “Put Your Head on my Shoulder” 


singer 

7.Hide and 

8. “Rubber , you’re the one!” 
9. Sign up for classes 

10. Place 


11. Like the passengers in “Speed” 
12. All together 

16. Moral indiscretion 

19. Taxi 

20. Word in many outdoor concert 
event names 

21. Wager 

22. Orangutan, e.g. 

26. Hole-making tool 

27. One member of a pod, idiomati- 
cally 
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What comes next? A PV! 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Scene from Purple Side show, photo by Gabriel Tally, Podcast producer. 


Purple Side’s “Cryptid 
Conspiracy: The Lost Episode” 
focuses on two radio cohosts, 
Jane and Caerter, as they become 
trapped in a dimension called 
The Woods. 

The show opens with Jane 
and Carter preparing for their 
special 100th episode of their 
radio show “Cryptid Conspira- 
cy.” Reporters and fans surround 
the pair, questioning them about 
their newfound fame through 
song “What Comes Next?!” 

A reporter reveals that Jane 
has gotten a job offer with “The 
Lavender Letter,” a newspaper 
in Chicago, and asks if she will 
be leaving “Cryptid Conspiracy.” 
Jane doesn’t answer the question 
and tells the reporters and fans to 
leave. 

As they set up to start the 
episode, Carter notices Jane has 
something on her mind. When 
Jane asks him if he has ever 
thought about doing another job, 
he hints his romantic feelings for 
Jane, quickly playing them off as 
love for their radio show. 

He then realizes he left their 
microphones in the car and goes 
back to get them, leaving Jane 
alone. While alone, Jane per- 
forms “Soliloquy,” detailing her 
doubts about staying on “Cryptid 
Conspiracy.” 

Once Carter returns, they start 
airing the show, but, just as they 
start, it starts to rain. As Jane 
goes to check the weather fore- 
cast, she realizes they’ve lost cell 
service. They also hear strange 
whispers coming from the woods 
that are saying their names. 

In a panic, the pair run 
through the woods trying to get 
to their car. The whispers contin- 
ue, and the two quickly become 
disoriented. 

Just as they realize that 
they’re lost, a figure appears. 
Through song “The Woods,” they 
reveal Jane and Carter are stuck 
in a pocket dimension that they 
control and are the personifica- 
tion of. They also tell Jane and 
Carter that they can see all possi- 
ble timelines based on decisions 
the two make. 

As Jane and Carter head into 
the woods, The Woods stops 
Jane, giving her the ominous 
warning, “Lovers never prosper, 
Jane.” 

As they wander, Jane and 
Carter encounter two people. 
They introduce themselves as 
Councilman Abram and his wife 
Goody Blythe. They’re from the 
Lost Roanoke colony, which they 
lead Carter and Jane back to— 
introducing the colonists through 
song “Welcome to Roanoke.” 

When Jane asks about leav- 
ing the woods, Goody Blythe 
reveals that her cousin had left 
the colony in search of escape, 


heading to a place called The 
Watchtower, but was never seen 
again. Goody tells them The 
Watchtower is a portal, saying 
the prophecy that accompanies 
is, “As this is written, let it be 
done. The portal shall open, but 
only to one.” 

Carter decides to record a 
video of the colonist for the 
show, but the villagers accuse 
him of witchcraft and prepare to 
burn him at the stake. They tie 
him to a stake to be burned with 
another witch, but Jane uses her 
taser to scare them away before 
they can burn them. 

After being untied, Carter 


menagerie of cryptids, including 
Bigfoot who is tending the bar. 
When Jane reveals to the tavern’s 
patrons that they’re headed to 
The Watchtower and assures 
them that the portal will open for 
her. Everyone is apprehensive of 
her optimism and grows angry 
with her. However, Carter unites 
everyone through song “Stuck in 
the Middle.” 

As the song ends, The Woods 
enters and chastises the patrons 
for resisting their power, singing 
a reprise of “The Woods.” 

Alice, Jane and Carter rush 
out of The Crypt! and head to 
The Watchtower. Jane confronts 


Scene from Purple Side show, photo by Gabriel Tally, 
Podcast producer. 


asks the other alleged witch 
about The Watchtower. She 
introduces herself as Alice and 
tells them that she’s the pro- 
tector of humans in the woods. 
She reveals she’s never gotten 
the portal in The Watchtower to 
work—trapping her in the di- 
mension for 46 years. But Carter 
convinces her to take them to 
The Watchtower anyways, and 
the trio set off on their way. 

On their journey, Jane and 
Carter stop to rest as Alice scouts 
ahead. Alone, Jane confesses her 
fears of never getting out of this 
dimension to Carter. He comforts 
her, telling her through song 
“Me and You” that what’s most 
important is that they’re together. 

As the song ends, a banshee 
comes onto stage. Alice, Jane 
and Carter prepare the banshee, 
but Councilman Abram runs 
onto stage to confront them. The 
banshee sees him, carrying him 
off instead. 

The trio heads off again, 
arriving at a tavern called The 
Crypt! Where they meet a 


Alice about not standing up 
to The Woods more and being 
pessimistic about escape. In a 
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Podcast producer. 


moment of vulnerability, Alice 
reveals her past, singing “In Ev- 
ery Lifetime” which reveals that 
she died in a car accident on the 
same day she got engaged. 

Jane apologizes for prying 
into Alice’s past, but Carter 
convinces her to use the love she 
felt in her past life to help them 
open the portal. Alice becomes 
hopeful at this idea and heads 
into The Watchtower, leaving 
Jane and Carter alone. 

Before they head into The 
Watchtower, Jane confesses to 
Carter that she has a job offer 
with “The Lavender Letter.” 
Carter reveals her already know 
this and encourages to take the 
job. As he encourages her, Jane 
kisses him before the two head 
into The Watchtower. 

Inside The Watchtower, the 
trio examines the portal. It’s 
engraved with the prophecy, 
reading, “As this is written, let it 
be done. The portal shall open, 
but only to one.” 

Alice says she has tried 
everything and still can’t figure 
out what the prophecy means. 
Carter then discovers a hidden 
second part to the prophecy, 
which reads, “A trio arrives and 
the lonely succeeds. Sacrificed 
lovers, and prophesied bleeds.” 

Hearing this part of the 
prophecy, Jane cuts her hand 
over a bowl in the center of the 
room, causing the portal to open. 
With this, The Woods enters and 
tells them that only one person 
go through the portal. Jane and 
Carter begin to fight against Al- 
ice over who gets to go through 
the portal, singing “Final Hour.” 

Alice runs towards the 
portal, but Carter tackles her 
to the ground, telling Jane to 
go through. The Woods snaps, 
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Scene from Purple Side show, photo by Gabriel Tally, 


pausing the scene. They outline 
to Jane that she can either leave 
this dimension and Carter or stay 
here with Carter. They also point 
out that in all timelines Jane is 
the only one who able to open 
the portal. 

The Woods leaves Jane to 
make her decision. She agonizes 
over the decision through song 
“Lament.” 

As the song ends, the moment 
unpauses. As Carter looks to 
Jane, she steps through the 
portal. 

The scene transitions to 
reveal that Jane has been trans- 
ported to the beginning of the 
day again, as Carter and reporters 
come on stage talking about their 
special episode. 

As Jane become increas- 
ingly confused and panicked, 
everyone sings “Signing Off.” 
Jane realizes that she’s made the 
wrong choice and screams as the 
curtains close on the play. 
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‘Starpower!’: 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Gold Side’s “Starpower!” 
follows wannabe-popstar Kira 
Kelly as she navigates her rise to 
popstar fame. 

The show opens with Kira 
and her three best friends—Cora, 
Grace and Cameron—watching 
a live stream of popstar Gigi Ve- 
gas’s one-night only fan concert. 
They’re all excited because it has 
been a long time since Gigi has 
last performed. 

On the opposite side of the 
stage, Gigi performs her song 
“Live Ur Life,” but partway 
through her performance, Cora 
pauses the livestream. She re- 
veals that she a song Kira release 
the prior night, “Starpower,” is 
blowing up, approaching 30,000 
streams. 

They continue watching the 
video and Gigi performs the 
rest of “Live Ur Life” before 
the scene transitions to Kira’s 
family’s restaurant, Golden Hour 
Bar & Grille. The restaurant is 
hosting an open mic night. 

Kira takes the stage and 
performs “Starpower,” and, as 
everyone in the restaurant ap- 
plauds, she announces its out on 
streaming platforms now. Kira’s 
parents, Jo Ellen and Cash, are 
upset by the news and confront 
her, warning her that fame isn’t 
everything it’s made out to be. 

Kira then gets a video call 
from Cora, Grace and Cameron 
who tell her “Starpower” is play- 
ing on the radio. Cora says she’s 
been trying to set up a meeting 
for Kira with music producer 
Daniel McMichaels but hasn’t 
had any luck. Cameron suggests 
Kira should just show up to his 
office. 

As Kira ends the call with her 
friends, Jo Ellen and Cash try to 
persuade her not to go, singing 
“Protect You,” where they reveal 
they once had a family band with 
Kira’s long-lost sister. 

Nevertheless, Kira is deter- 
mined to follow her dream and 
leaves to go to the record label’s 
office. 

As the scene changes, Camer- 
on calls Kira, leaving a voice- 
mail. He expresses excitement 
that Kira is going to meet Daniel 
McMichaels and might have the 
same producer as Gigi Vegas. 
Cameron also asks her to not 
forget about her friends at home. 

At McMichaels Record 
Label’s office, Kira is greeted by 
a receptionist, Elizabeth, who 
tells Kira that the next available 
appoint with Daniel is in 2026. 
But once Kira tells her that she 
wrote “Starpower,” Elizabeth lets 
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Scene from Gold Side show, photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of 


production. 
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Scene from Gold Side show, photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production. 


her in to speak to Daniel imme- 
diately. 

At first, Daniel dismisses 
Kira, but after she reveals how 
popular “Starpower’” has become 
he becomes much more interest- 
ed in her. He tells her to come 
with him to the Lion’s Pride 
Music Gala this weekend and 
advises her to change her name 
from Kira Kelly to stage name 
Kira Star. 

After Kira, leaves Daniel 
reveals to Elizabeth that he signs 
inexperienced young artists to his 
label to make money off of them, 
singing song “Moo-La.” 

As the scene changes, Cora 
calls Kira and leaves a voicemail. 
Cora tells Kira that she’s already 
reached half a million streams on 
“Starpower,” and asks for Kira 
to call her and her other friends 
soon. 

At the Lion’s Pride Mu- 
sic Gala, broadcasters David 
Dailey and Marcia Mayfield are 
announcing guests make their 
way down the red carpet. There’s 
R&B duo Miss Bliss and Dia- 
mond Opulence, rap artist Rex 
Rapstar, Gigi Vegas and, finally, 
Daniel and Kira. 

All of the celebrities sing 
“Famous” together, a song focus- 


ing on the dark side of fame. 

Daniel introduces Kira to the 
other artists, but must go speak 
with Rex, leaving Kira alone 
with Gigi. Kira reveals she’s 
a big fan of Gigi but asks why 
she hasn’t released any music 
in years. Gigi tells Kira that 
there’s a lot that goes on behind 
the scenes in the music industry 
and, when Kira tells her she’ Il be 
working with Daniel, gives Kira 
her business card before exiting. 

As the scene transitions, 
Grace is leaving a voicemail for 
Kira telling her to call her friends 
back. But partway through the 
voicemail, Kira calls in. She fills 
the three friends on her meeting 
with Daniel and about meeting 
Gigi. When her friends warn her 
to not get too sucked into fame, 
Kira cuts them off and says she 
needs to get some before hanging 
up. 

Together, the friends lament 
Kira’s changing personality, 
singing “Best Friend Blues” 
while they look through a box 
of old photos of Kira. To their 
surprise, they find a photo of 
Kira’s parents with Gigi Vegas. 
They conclude that Gigi must be 
Kira’s long-lost sister and resolve 
to call her the next day to break 


a Te 


the news. 

As the scene transitions, Jo 
Ellen and Cash call Kira, yet 
again expressing concerns about 
the dangers of fame. 

At the record studio, Kira and 
Gigi are meeting with Daniel 
who is playing a newly produced 
song by Kira. The song sounds 
very different from Kira’s previ- 
ous song, but Daniel assures her 
it will be a hit. 

As Kira leaves, Gigi con- 
fronts Daniel, telling him not to 
take advantage of Kira like he 
did with her. 

Kira receives a call from her 
friends who tell her about finding 
the photo of her parents with 
Gigi. Upset and confused, Kira 
decides to come home to talk to 
her parents, singing “Lies.” 

At the restaurant, Kira con- 
fronts her parents who say they 
kept the truth from her to protect 
her from becoming exploited 
like Gigi. Gigi then walks into 
the restaurant, who tells Kira that 
their parents are right, saying 
that Daniel changed her identity 
and that Kira shouldn’t let him 
changes hers. 

Kira agrees but says she isn’t 
ready to give up on her mu- 
sic-making dreams. With Gigi, 


more infamous than famous 


she looks at their contracts to 
find a way out of them, singing 
“Change on the Way” where they 
reveal that their contracts are 
signed with their stage names, 
not their real names. 

In the next scene, Kira greets 
Daniel as he comes in the restau- 
rant. As he takes a seat, Kira 
takes the stage to sing inviting 
Gigi to sing “Starpower” with 
her. 

After singing, Kira announc- 
es that the pair will no longer 
be working with Daniel. Daniel 
laughs them off, saying he owns 
them, but Kira points out he 
owns the rights to Kira Star and 
Gigi Vegas, not the Kelly sisters. 
Infuriated, Daniel throws a tan- 
trum while storming off-stage. 

Kira and Gigi ask their 
parents to be their managers and 
Kira invites her friends to work 
with them as well. 

In the final scene, the sisters 
are performing their first show on 
their sold-out tour. Together they 
perform “Whatever We Wanna 
Be.” At the end of the song, the 
crowd demands an encore. Rex 
comes onto stage and wraps 
before the entire show’s cast 
finishes the song for the finale. 


Scene from Gold Side show, photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of 
production. 
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“G-R-E-E-N, We’re just 
happy we got in!,” is one of the 
alleged Green Side cheers from 
the past years. While it’s all out 
of love and humor, it’s the oppo- 
site depiction of my experience 
being on Palmer Staff during the 
2023 College Night season. 

For those unaware, Green 
Side is an umbrella term for 
faculty and students who remain 
neutral during our competitive 
musical theater tradition of Col- 
lege Night. 

It doesn’t just define students 
who choose to be blissfully 
ignorant of the Purples and 
Golds, but those who choose to 
be Green to help the season run 
smoothly. 

Palmer Staff is a section of 
students, alumni and UM faculty 
who return each February to run 
maintenance on the lighting, 
sound and anything else pertain- 


Purple Side leaders, photo by courtesy of Purple Side. 
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Scene from Purple Side show, photo by Gabriel Tally, 
Podcast producer. 


Gold Side leaders, photo by Amelia Valery, Photo editor. 
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ing to College Night. This might 
seem like an outsider’s job, but 
I’ve never felt more involved in 
Homecoming. 

After playing on one side 
my freshman year, I felt lost and 
confused when it came to Col- 
lege Night. While I had lots of 
fun, I felt like my experience was 
lacking a sense of belonging that 
everyone else seemed to have. 
After this, and after COVID-19, 
I just became very ambivalent to 
the tradition. 

This ambivalence helped me 
for a while with The Alabamian, 
as I got to interview College 
Night historians for our Falcons 
on Air podcast. Hearing their 
love and romanticization of 
the Homecoming tradition felt 
simultaneously beautiful and 
confusing as an ex-participant. 

Soon after, the faithful Green 
Side leaders and faculty Marion 


HAPPY 


2023 
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Palmer staff, photo by Madelyn Alexander, Editor in chief. 


Letter to the Editor - Palmer Staff 


nf ( - The Forgotten and Undefeated 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Brown and Andrew Fancher 
approached me about joining 
Palmer Staff due to my neutrality 
with the newspaper. 

To be frank, I joined at the 
time out of wanting more ex- 
perience with stage technology. 
I’m happy to report Palmer Staff 
means much more to me now. 

With a team of great people, 
being able to participate in both 
shows simultaneously has been 
a great way to finish my final se- 
mester at UM. The lack of com- 
petition has now brought a joy to 
this tradition that I’m very happy 
to experience. It’s not without its 
stress, as all College Night things 
are, but it’s all worth the pain. 

As Palmer Staff, we don’t 
just facilitate College Night, we 
cultivate College Night. And, we 
don’t just do it for the money. 
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Students from Los Angeles commemorate 
lynching location in Montevallo 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 
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Lynching marker. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of production. 


On Feb. 16 a group of 
students from de Toledo High 
School in Los Angeles visited 
Main Street Montevallo as the 
conclusion of a 5-day trip touring 
historical southern sites from the 
civil rights movement. 

Across the street from Mon- 
tevallo Town Hall sits a marker 
established by the Montevallo 
Community Remembrance 
Coalition and the Equal Justice 
Initiative in 2020. The marker 
details a double lynching that 
happened in the general location 
in 1889. 

Several Black leaders of 
Montevallo spoke at the event, 
including Joyce Jones, Dr. Paul 


Mahaffey, Dr. Gregory Samuels 
and Rev. Kenneth Dukes. 

Dr. Kathy King started the 
event off by detailing events 
leading up to the lynching. 

“Tt had been raining. It was 
hot, it was muggy. And there was 
a whole town of white people 
filled with a desire for revenge, 
retribution,” said King. 

The marker tells the story of 
what happened that night. 

In late Aug. 1889, an attempt- 
ed burglary was committed at 
FE.W. Rogan’s Store on Main 
Street, which is now Providence 
Baptist Church. In response, a 
man living above the general 
store attempted to impede the 


burglary and was murdered in the 
process. 

Looking for revenge, a group 
of armed white men scoured the 
countryside for suspects, and 
captured two unnamed Black 
men. Before the men were trans- 
ferred to the Columbiana Jail, the 
police handed the two men over 
to the mob under threat of public 
riot. 

Under threat of lynching, one 
of the men falsely confessed to 
the crime, while the other in- 
sisted on his innocence. Despite 
this, the mob hung the men from 
a tree. 

“The Black community at 
that time was spread out on the 


outskirts of town and right across 
the creek. In order for those folks 
to come to downtown, what 

did they have to go past? The 
hanging tree with bodies hanging 
from it,” said King. 

King continued, “The people 
who owned the house that stood 
in this lot removed the hearts of 
the two men who were hanged 
and placed them on the fence 
around the house. And they were 
very explicit about this as a mes- 
sage to the Black folks in town.” 

King finished the story 
saying, “So EJI talks a lot about 
racial terrorism. That’s what this 
was about. And it happened right 
here.” 

One day previous to visiting 
the marker, the students visited 
EJI’s The Legacy Museum in 
Montgomery, an immersive and 
narrative experience of Amer- 
ica’s history of Black racial 
injustice from enslavement to 
mass incarceration. In line with 
the marker, there is an exhibit 
at the museum that details the 
known and unknown history of 
the victims of lynching and racial 
terrorism. 

Throughout their stay in the 
south, the students also visited 
Memphis, Birmingham and 
Selma. 

Rabbi Adrianne Pasternak, 
who is the Director of Immer- 
sive Experiences, lead de Toledo 
High School students throughout 
their trip. 

Pasternak commented, “It 
was really important to me that 
we see the museums and all of 
those important places, but also 
that we see the small towns and 
meet people who grow up here 
and who lived here and who 


could tell their personal story, 
so we could connect person to 
person.” 

This sentiment was mirrored 
by the students when they took a 
moment of reflection by speaking 
prepared speeches at the event. 

“Tt’s one thing to read this 
in a textbook, and it’s another 
to learn it in real life and to see 
where all of these terrible things 
happened, and also see where all 
the great things happened. And 
it’s been a really big help to learn 
and stand at the place where all 
of these events occurred, so that 
way we can know more about it 
and just really stand in the foot- 
steps of everyone who was here 
before us,” commented student 
Sammy Gore. 

Samuels said, “When people 
walk on the other side of the 
street opposite of this marker, 
they’re telling us how they feel 
about lynching and racism. For 
those who don’t want this infor- 
mation in our educational curric- 
ulum or discussed anywhere in 
our schools, they are telling us 
how they feel about lynching and 
racial terrorism. They’re telling 
us how they feel about hearing 
marginalized voices, and how I 
say, we must actively resist the 


This article 


continues on 
page 3. 


Trustees talk academic integrity, tuition 
and student housing 


Montevallo’s Board of Trust- 
ees approved several measures 
at their Feb. 10 meeting, tackling 
topics such as a new Academic 
Integrity Policy, tuition for the 
next academic year and the uni- 
versity’s plans for new student 
apartment complexes, among 
other topics. 

The board voted to approve a 
new Academic Integrity Policy. 
The policy has been a work in 
progress, originating in Faculty 
Senate who worked with the 
university’s Curriculum and 
Standard’s Committee to develop 
the new policy. 

The policy outlines five main 
ways that students can com- 
mit plagiarism: using the exact 
words of another’s work without 
acknowledgement and proper 
citation, rephrasing a passage 
without proper credit, using 
other’s facts or ideas without 
acknowledgement, using work 
from one course in another 
course without express permis- 
sion from both instructors and 
presenting fabricated or falsified 
citations or materials. 

One aim of the policy is to 
ensure that frequency of viola- 
tions is tracked. Under the new 
policy, the Office of the Provost 
records all Academic Dishonesty 
Incident reports and, if a student 
has multiple violations, can take 
action as they deem appropriate. 

Also outlined in the policy 
are the procedures for resolving 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


academic dishonesty allegations. 

In tandem with this poli- 
cy, trustees voted to approve 
revisions to the Grade Appeal 
Procedure in order to align it 
with the changes to the Academ- 
ic Integrity Policy. 

Changes to the Student Code 
of Conduct were approved by 
trustees as well. The code now 
prohibits students from sharing 
or using another student’s student 
ID card. 

Trustees also voted to 
approve tuition and fee rates, 
housing rates and food service 
rates for the 2023-2024 school 
year. Tuition and fee rates did 
not change for the sixth year in 
a row, with tuition remaining at 
$403 per credit hour for in-state 
students and $837 per credit hour 
for out-of-state students. Housing 
rates remained the same as well 
with the exception of the new 
College Park and Island Street 
apartment complexes—both 
whose approved fee was $4,500 
for a nine-month contract. 

The costs of meal plans are 
set to increase, however. The cost 
of residential meal plans is set to 
increase roughly 8% for the next 
academic year. The cost of op- 
tional commuter meal plans are 
set to increase 4% of the 2023- 
2023 school year as well. 

In regard to the new apart- 
ment complexes, the board voted 
to give university president 
Dr. John Stewart the ability to 
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negotiate with and pay tenants 

to vacate their units before their 
leases expire. The university 
hopes to vacate these units so 
that the Physical Plant can begin 
renovations to the buildings so 
students can begin living there in 
the fall 2023 semester. 

At the meeting, Stewart said 
that it wouldn’t be easy for some 
of the tenants of these complexes 
to move, but that the university 
is willing to give them a couple 
thousand dollars in order to aid 
them. 

Trustees also voted to ap- 
prove to name a classroom in 
Myrick Hall the Alabama Power 
Foundations Skills Lab. The Ala- 
bama Power Foundation donated 
$150,000 in order to name the 
classroom. This comes as Myrick 
is being renovated to house the 
university’s new nursing pro- 
gram. 

The board also heard several 
reports from various campus offi- 
cials and figures at their meeting. 

In his report, SGA President 
Cody Hodge shared the respons- 
es to a student body survey SGA 
conducted regarding adding a fall 
break to the academic calendar. 
417 students responded to the 
survey, with 92.81% of respon- 
dents saying they are in favor of 
having a fall break. 

Of those in favor, the survey 
showed 72.39% said they would 
be willing to start the semester 
earlier to accommodate a fall 
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break. 51.27% respondents said 
they would not be willing to 
extend the semester later into 
December to accommodate a fall 
break. 

Additionally, 48.73% of re- 
spondents said they would prefer 
starting the fall semester on a 
Thursday and having a five-day 
break at Thanksgiving. 


52.27% of respondents said 
they would not participate in 
Founders’ Day if it was during or 
right before fall break. 

In their reports, Faculty Sen- 
ate President Dr. Claire Edwards 
and Staff Senate President Alyssa 
Green each said that their groups 
are working on developing paid 
parental leave policies. 
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Falcon Freeze beats the COI sy cssires racer, podcast producer 


The Montevallo Esports team 
used Farmer Hall as the space 
for their first public event of 
the year: their “Falcon Freeze” 
tournament on Feb. |. The sec- 
ond edition of the yearly event 
centers around “Super Smash 
Brothers Ultimate,” a popu- 
lar platforming fighting game 
known for including characters 
from other gaming franchises. 

Thirty-two participants 
pushed the event well into the 
night in matches against each 
other. Difficulties arose sur- 
rounding admission to the event, 
as several spots claimed by 
participants days before were 
left vacant once the tournament 
began despite a strong in-person 
showing. 

Tournament organizer Sasha 
Doyle was happy to see such a 
strong turnout, saying, “Super 
Smash Brothers Ultimate is a 
game that’s very near and dear 
to my heart, so seeing a tourna- 
ment like this come together was 
really great.” 

The brackets functioned as 
double elimination, with com- 
petitors receiving byes due to 


disqualifications and a single loss 
pushing a player into the loser’s 
bracket, with a winner from each 
side ultimately deciding the final 
in a best-of-five series. 

The tournament drew in 
participation from outside of the 
university, as both finalists are 
known competitors elsewhere 
for “Smash Bros.” The eventual 
winner “NL_zook” has been a 
consistent winning presence in 
tournaments throughout Ala- 
bama. They finished the event 
with a clean sheet of six wins 
and zero losses, beating “DDC 
Jesse” in the finals. 

Coordinators were elated with 
the turnout: a diverse crowd of 
participants, interested specta- 
tors and supportive friends and 
family. Junior and even partici- 
pant Blaine Richardson said, “It 
was an incredibly fun event and I 
enjoyed hanging out and talking 
with everyone there, even those 
I fought against. I hope more 
people come out next time.” 

Students spent time between 
individual matches cheering each 
other on and walking between 
the individual stands, watching 
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Graphic of Esports team. Courtesy of Montevallo athletics. 


interesting matchups. 

The event contained three 
distinct stations — all small- 
er televisions, including one 
connected to a projector for 
widespread viewing. Addition- 
ally, the Esports team provided 


extra controllers and information 
to anyone unfamiliar with the 
competitive event’s ruleset and 
mechanics. 

With the success of Falcon 
Freeze in back-to-back years, the 
Esports team hopes to continue 


‘It was right up my alley’: UM 
senior talks about experience as 
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Ethan Honaker, George York and Scooter Stano on a hunt with the Outdoor Scholars 
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Program. Courtesy of Outdoor Scholars Program. 


University of Montevallo se- 
nior Ethan Honaker has traveled 
all over the country to pursue his 
passion of working outdoors, all 
thanks to the President’s Outdoor 
Scholars Program. 

The program is a unique op- 
portunity for college students in- 
terested in the outdoors to obtain 
a degree while learning about 
and working with the outdoor 
industry. As part of the program, 
students can be members of the 
archery and fishing teams. 

Honaker grew up in Pike 
Road, Alabama, where he made 
some of his fondest memories 
of hunting, fishing and spending 
time outdoors. 

“My dad had me out in the 
woods since before I can remem- 
ber,” he says. “So I have always 
just had a passion and a love for 
it.” 

Although Honaker knew he 
wanted to pursue a career of 
working in the outdoor industry, 
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Outdoor Scholars Program. 


he did not apply to college until 
May of his senior year after his 
guidance counselor reached out 
to him about the Outdoor Schol- 
ars Program. 

“Tt was right up my alley,” 
says Honaker. “I knew I wanted 
to do something in the film pro- 
duction side of hunting, so when 
I talked to Mr. William [Craw- 
ford], it was an easy yes.” 

William Crawford is the 
director of the Outdoor Scholars 
Program. He recruits students 
from all over the United States, 
not just the South. Some students 
have come from as far away as 
Minnesota, Arizona and Mary- 
land to join the program. 

Since being in the program, 
Honaker has traveled all over the 
country on hunting explorations. 
Over the last four years, he has 
visited 12 states including Texas, 
Florida and Montana. He even 
got to go to the Bahamas on a 
deep sea fishing trip. 
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President's Outdoor Scholars Program with Director Williarn Crawford. Courtesy of 


By ASHLEE HALL, Lifestyles editor 


While traveling, he has 
competed in televised champi- 
onships, turkey hunting compe- 


the U.S. In addition to hunting, 
Honaker gets to work on his pho- 
tography and videography skills 
on these trips. 

Although Honaker has trav- 
eled all over the U.S., he says 
there is no place like Alabama 
to experience the outdoors. 
According to the Encyclopedia 
of Alabama, the state is at the 
top of the list for biodiversity. It 
has white sand beaches, a wide 
variety of rivers and lakes and is 
home to the southern foothills of 
the Appalachian Mountains. 

Honaker not only enjoys the 
outdoors recreationally, he is 
passionate about the role that 
hunting and fishing plays in sus- 
taining the environment. 

“The importance of being 
involved with the outdoors is 
preservation, conservation and 
keeping everything in line,” says 
Honaker. “We were put here to 
be the land keepers of God’s 
creation.” 


Davian Smith and Ethan Honaker on a hunt. Courtesy 
of Outdoor Scholars Program. 


titions and hunted animals that 
are unique to different parts of 


His plans for after gradua- 
tion are to work with an outdoor 
media company. With the oppor- 
tunities he has had over the last 
four years through the program 
and with being a mass com- 
munication major, Honaker is 
confident about career prospects 
after earning his degree. 

“The Outdoor Scholars 
Program has put me in front of a 
lot of different opportunities that 
I would not have had otherwise. I 
have gotten to shake some hands 
of people that everyone should 
get to know.” 

The President’s Outdoor 
Scholars Program was founded 
in 2015 by university presdient 
Dr. John Stewart. The program 
puts an emphasis on giving stu- 
dents hands-on experience with 
careers in the outdoors. There 
are currently 102 students in the 
program. 


hosting events in this format with 
another later into the spring term, 
although no dates have been 
confirmed. The team now looks 
forward to a slew of competi- 
tions in February across “League 
of Legends” and “Overwatch.” 
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Students from Los Angeles commemorate 
lynching location in Montevallo, cont. 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


silence and attempts to silence 
the truth.” 

Preceding their moment of 
reflection, the students partook 
in reciting Mourner’s Kaddish, a 
Hebrew prayer of Judaism. 

“Although it’s a prayer that 
we say when we are commemo- 
rating a death, it actually doesn’t 


speak about a death at all. It actu- 


ally reaffirms our belief in God,” 
commented Pasternak. 

Before the students conclud- 
ed their trip, they collectively 
placed a flower and stone at the 
marker, the latter being a Jewish 
gravesite custom of commemo- 
ration. 


“All in all, this trip was really 


surprising, and I think it affect- 
ed everyone more than we all 
expected,” said Gore. 


Students join in conversation in reflection of their trip. Photo by University Marketing and Communications. 


Housing and Residence Life purchases 


College Park, Island St. apartments 


The University Of Mon- 
tevallo purchased two apartment 
complexes, College Park and 
Island Street apartments, for $1 
million to provide students with 
more options for housing. 

Housing and Residential Life 
Director John Denson said the 
university hopes to have juniors 
and seniors in these apartments 


by the fall 2023 and spring 2024 
semesters. 

College Park will be the new 
apartment style residence hall 
located on Shelby Street close to 
the track and field complex and 
the baseball field. 

Seniors and juniors will have 
first priority to request to live in 
College Park apartments for the 


fall 2023 semester. 

The sign-up process will 
begin late March as part of the 
normal housing sign-up for resi- 
dents wanting to live on campus 
for fall 2023. 

College Park has 10 two-bed- 


room apartments and will accom- 


modate four residents per unit. 
The building is already built 


By KENDALL MURRAY 


and there will be no additional 
construction as part of this proj- 
ect, according to Denson. 

College Park will be fur- 
nished with amenities such as 
the personal living space, living 
room, private bathrooms, washer 
and dryer and a full kitchen. 

The apartment complex will 
be managed by the Housing and 


Residence Life office. According 
to Denson, there will be an RA 
living at College Park. 

The university is also finaliz- 
ing a purchase on Island Street 
Apartments to provide additional 
apartment style living options. 

“We are hoping these apart- 
ments will be available as early 
as Spring 2024,” said Denson. 


Montevallo one step closer to hotel 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Montevallo’s City Council 
voted to begin drafting a devel- 
opment plan with Cobblestone 
Hotels at their Feb. 13 meeting. 

The motion, which passed 
with only council member Mar- 
tha Eisenberg opposing, marks 
the next step in the ongoing 
process to bring a hotel to Mon- 
tevallo. 

This isn’t a guarantee that a 
Cobblestone Hotel will be com- 
ing to Montevallo, though. The 
motion passed by the council 
allows the city’s legal counsel 
to begin negotiating with the 
developer’s legal counsel to 
draft a development plan. Once a 
development plan has been made 
by both parties, it will need to be 
approved by the city council. 

The council also voted to ac- 
cept a bid from CMIT Solutions 
to install security cameras at two 
of the city’s storm shelter loca- 
tions. The approved bid totaled 
in at $9,905 and covers the cost 
of security cameras, digital video 
recorders and associated equip- 
ment to be installed at Storm 
Shelters #1 and #2. 

Additionally, the council 
heard concerns about 18-wheeler 
traffic on Spring Creek Road 
during their meeting. 


Montevallo resident Trisha 
Honeycutt addressed the coun- 
cil with these concerns, saying, 
“T’ve lived here all my life, I'll 
soon be 70 years old, and I don’t 
believe I’ve ever seen so many 
18-wheelers on Spring Creek 
Road.” 

Honeycutt’s major con- 
cern was that the trucks would 
turn from Spring Creek Road 
onto Railroad Avenue—which 
Honeycutt said, “is definitely 
not a road they should be on in 
Montevallo”—in order to get 
onto Highway 25. She went on 
to share an experience she had of 
nearly getting clipped by a truck 
there. 

Montevallo Police Chief 
Jeremy Littleton responded to 
Honeycutt’s concerns by saying 
there’s not anything they can do 
about trucks on Spring Creek 
Road. He added that he has talk- 
ed to the Alabama Department 
of Transportation about the issue 
without avail and that Coun- 
ty Road 216 remains the only 
no-trucking route in Montevallo. 

Eisenberg asked if the speed 
limit, which is currently 35 miles 
per hour, could be lowered for 
trucks on the road. Littleton 
responded by saying that would 


involve lowering the speed limit 
for everyone, not just trucks. 

Also at this meeting, Mayor 
Rusty Nix read a proclamation 
honoring Catharine Bridges 
Legg. Legg, who passed away on 
Jan. 4, was a lifetime Montevallo 
resident. She was the owner of 
the local Alabama Refractory 
Clay Company, where she had 
started working as a secretary. 

Legg was also extremely 
involved in the community. She 
served multiple terms on the 
Montevallo City Council and 
served as director of the Mon- 
tevallo Chamber of Commerce, 
where she created the group’s 
“Chamber Chatter’ newsletter. 

Nix shared the impact that 
Legg had on his own life, saying, 
“Ms. Legg had a big part into 
me getting active with the city 
of Montevallo back when I was 
a young fellow. But, she encour- 
aged me to get involved with 
different boards and committees 
and I’Il always remember that.” 

Several other council mem- 
bers echoed this sentiment. 

The next city council meeting 
will be held Monday, Feb. 27, at 
6 p.m. The meeting will be held 
at City Hall and livestreamed on 
the city’s Facebook page. 
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Art students showcase skills at Juried 


Foundations Art Show 


The Juried Foundations Art 
Show is held from Feb. 9 to 
March 9 in the gallery at Bloch 
Hall. Students can submit art- 
work for review by professional 
artists and curators. Jurors from 
outside the university are invited 
to evaluate introductory-level 
student work and award mer- 
it-based prizes to selected pieces. 

This year’s guest Juror is 
professional artist Claire Godbee 
from Birmingham Alabama. 

The students with artworks in 
the show are: Morgan Shir- 
ley, Makayla McCary, Luke 
Noffsinger, Bella Glattli, Britton 
Wade, Anna Grace Askelson, 
Hannah Coe, Tatum Mims, 
V. Sage Ellis, Charlie Young, 
Audwin K. Cartar, Alayna Butler, 
Bailey Burgin, Amelia Junkins, 
Caroline Hatley, Kelly Mejia, 
Danielle Brown, Sarah Jefferson, 
Kailyn Opperud, Grace Miller, 
Alyssa Gallahan, Frida Gonza- 
lez-Ruiz, Maxx Barnhart, Asia 
Taylor, Eboni McCoy, Valerie 
Flynn, Shay Snider, Angie Whar- 
ton, Stephanie Odon, Aaron Ken- 
nedy, Emma (Easton) Starnes, 
Abby Truitt, Isabelle Garrett and 
Jessica Davis. 

First place went to Audwin 
K. Cartar and their charcoal 
piece, “Tatter.” Cartar made this 
piece in the Drawing Founda- 
tions class. 

Second place went to Grace 


phy pieces, “Ascend” and “De- 
scend.” Miller made this piece in 
the Introduction to Photography 
class. 

Third place went to Tatum 
Mims and their graphite piece, 
“Passion.” Mims made this piece 
in the Drawing Foundations 
class. 

Best of show went to Caro- 
line Hatley and her oil on canvas 
piece, “Acceptance.” Hatley 
made this piece in the Introduc- 
tion to Painting class. 

There were three honorable 
mention awards presented to 
Makayla McCary, Frida Gon- 
zalez-Ruiz and Jessica Davis. 
McCary was awarded on their 
oil on canvas piece, “Christmas 
Village” made in the Introduc- 
tion to Painting class. Ruiz was 
awarded on their oil on canvas 
piece, “Reflections,” made in the 
Introduction to Painting class. 
Davis was awarded on their ink 
piece, “Black, White, and Red 
ALL OVER” made in the Intro- 
duction to Printmaking class. 

These exhibitions provide 
art students with an important 
opportunity to view their work in 
a gallery setting while also show- 
casing the versatility and skill of 
Montevallo’s students. 

A closing reception will be 
held on Thursday, March 9, from 
4 to 6 p.m. at the gallery in Bloch 
Hall. 


By MAEGHAN JEREMIAH, Layout designer 


First place piece “Tatter” from the Juried Foundations Show. Photo by Madelyn 
Alexander, Editor in chief. 


Miller and her digital photogra- 
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G leaning the vents 


Clean air is an absolute essential 
to live and be healthy. A university 
should care about their student’s 
health and do what they can to help 
keep students healthy. As a student 
at the University of Montevallo, I 
do not feel like our health is being 
looked out for within the dorms. The 
air quality in the Lund Hall dorm 
rooms is horrible. The daily issue of 
waking up with sore and dry throats 
that I and all of the dorm occupants 
have to deal with is unacceptable. 
We should be able to live in a room 
that has clean air and does not regu- 
larly make people sick. My room- 
mate and I purchased a filter to tape 
over the vent and within a week it 
had turned black. This is not ok. 

This is simple to fix. Get the 


air vents cleaned! This should be 
something that is done regularly and 
not left untouched. The university 
should be taking care of its residents 
and cleaning the air vents is a good 
way to start. There is no reason why 
the air vents should or cannot be 
cleaned regularly. So why has the 
university not cleaned them? The 
residents of Lund Hall and I would 
like to know. Student’s health should 
be taken care of, and inhaling dirty 
and dangerous air that can possibly 
cause respiratory infections is not 

a way to do that. The University of 
Montevallo needs to wake up and 
solve the issues that they neglect. 
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Sincerely, 
Morgan Trites 


Music in the weight room 


Iam a freshman majoring in 
Exercise and Nutrition Science at 
the University of Montevallo. I care 
a lot about my health and my body, 
so I spend a lot of time in the weight 
room in the Student Activity Center. 
The weight room is in dire need of 
some speakers. Every gym that you 
go to plays music over speakers for 
everyone. Music has been scientifi- 
cally proven to improve exercise by 
helping you push through fatigue 
according to a study by Costas Kara- 
georghis. Not only does it distract 
you from pain and fatigue, but it also 
elevates mood and increases sero- 
tonin levels. 

The weight room without music 
is very quiet. It feels awkward to talk 
to anyone because your voice can 
be heard from across the room by 
speaking at a normal level. No one 


wants to have to whisper at a gym. A 
gym should always have an upbeat 
mood. It’s a place where you’re 
supposed to go be energized and 
work hard. Walking into a quiet gym 
can be a mood killer and can even 
make it difficult to stay motivated. 
Nearly everyone brings their own 
headphones to listen to their own 
music. But we’re all human and can 
either forget them at home or forget 
to charge them the night before. 

I asked some people I know who 
go to the weight room regularly if 
they would like to see this implemen- 
tation. Every person I asked said they 
think it would be a great idea. No 
one wants to workout in silence. 
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In a highly anticipated devel- 
opment for students and resi- 
dents in Montevallo, Baba Java 
Coffee moved into The Strand 
for a soft opening in February, 
leading up to a Grand Opening 


The Purple and Gold in Black and White 


Coffee at Baba Java at The Strand. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Editor in chief. 


on March 3. 

Baba Java has been in busi- 
ness for about five years, with 
the original location in Hoover. 
Opening in Montevallo was not 
part of a plan, but more like for- 


tunate happenstance, according 
to Head Barista, Abigail Phillips. 


“Tt kind of fell into our laps,” 


said Phillips. 


She explained that Baba Java 


was purchasing some equipment 


MONDAY, March 13, 2023 


Baba Java brings new life to The Strand 
on Main Street 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Editor in chief 


from Sean Eichelberger, the 
previous Strand Coffeehouse 
owner upon their closing. In the 
process, the idea to purchase the 
location came up and just made 
sense. 

“We kind of mulled it over 
for a little bit and realized that it 
would be good,” Phillips said. 

The location was available 
and already equipped as a coffee 
shop, making it the ideal location 
to expand. Plus, the old Type 
Shop location next door was 
empty offering an opportunity 
for Baba Java to incorporate new 
space. 

“We wanted to expand it, 
make it bigger, and maintain the 
integrity of the building since it 
was an old theater,” Phillips said. 

Café Manager at the Mon- 
tevallo location, Jocelyn John- 
son, said it was “an easy decision 
to be near the university and 
expand and improve the current 
café space.” 

Johnson explained the goal 
for Baba Java in Montevallo is to 
create a welcoming environment, 


hoping students and residents 
will enjoy exploring their 
specialty coffee selection. This 
selection includes seasonal spe- 
cials. Their spring menu became 
available on Monday, March 6. 

As Baba Java expands their 
company, Johnson said, “we will 
continue to be the best that we 
can be while honoring the com- 
munity that we grow into.” 

As a way to connect with the 
community, Baba Java at The 
Strand hopes to host events in the 
space, such as live music perfor- 
mances and movie screenings, 
paying homage to the original 
use of The Strand as a theater. 

Baba Java at The Strand is 
currently open from 6:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and from 8 a.m. to | p.m. on 
Saturday. They plan on extend- 
ing those hours eventually to 
accommodate students’ sched- 
ules, according to Phillips. UM 
students can use their Flex Points 
at Baba Java. 


President Biden visits Selma for 58th 
anniversa ry of Bloody Sunday By AMELIA VALERY, Photo editor 


On Sunday, March 5, 
President Joe Biden traveled to 
Selma, Alabama, to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of Bloody 
Sunday, the historic march from 
Selma to Montgomery to advo- 
cate for voting rights. 

As marchers headed to the 
capitol in 1965, state troopers 
beat down civil rights marchers 
during their attempt to cross the 
Edmund Pettus Bridge. 

“On this bridge, blood was 
given to help redeem the soul of 
America,” Biden said. 

President Biden stood on that 
very same bridge to address the 
crowd to make his point: voting 


rights are threatened to this day. 

“Selma is reckoning, the right 
to vote,” Biden said. “To have 
your vote counted is the thresh- 
old of democracy and liberty. 
With it, anything’s possible, 
without it, without that right 
nothing is possible.” 

The president stressed the 
importance of congress passing 
the John Lewis Voting Rights Act 
and the Freedom to Vote Act — 
both are currently stalled. 

The Freedom to Vote Act 
addresses voter registration and 
access while also establishing 
Election Day as a federal holi- 
day. 


The John Lewis Voting 
Rights Act aims to strengthen 
and reinstate parts of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. John 
Lewis was among the marchers 
on Bloody Sunday, suffering a 
skull fracture. For the rest of his 
career, Lewis fought for voting 
and civil rights, making it his life 
work. 

The History of Bloody 
Sunday 

“No matter how hard some 
people try, we can’t just choose 
to learn what we want to know,” 
Biden said. “And everyone 
should know the truth of Selma.” 

On March 7, 1965, a 600-per- 


son civil rights march ended 
in a display of violence. State 
troopers and sheriff’s deputies 
abused marchers with tear gas, 
billy clubs and bullwhips as 
they crossed the Edmund Pettus 
Bridge. These events became 
known as Bloody Sunday. 

The group planned to march 
54 miles from Selma to Mont- 
gomery, the state’s capitol. These 
marches were spurred by the 
shooting of Jimmie Lee Jackson 
and led to a display to commem- 
orate the church deacon while 
fighting for the right to vote. 

Footage from the march and 
the attacks was seen across the 


nation, inciting demonstrations 
across 80 cities within days of 
the original march. 

Two days after, March 9, 
Martin Luther King Jr. led a 
demonstration across the very 
same bridge with 2,000 marchers 
by his side. 

On March 15, 1965, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson spoke on the 
issue of voting reform, which 
the Selma marchers were long 
fighting for — the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 was signed five 
months later. 


‘Untold Stories of Black Montevallo’: 
a collection of history from the Montevallo 
Legacy Project 


Untold Stories 
of Black Montevallo 


A local anthology profiling the hidden histories and lost 
legacies of Black life in Montevallo. 


Created by the Montevallo Legacy Project. 


“Untold Stories of Black Montevallo” booklet. Photo by Amelia Valery, Photo editor. 


In the research process for 
the Montevallo African Amer- 
ican Heritage Trail, Dr. Kathy 
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King and Anitka Stewart Sims 
wrote “Untold Stories of Black 
Montevallo”: a 20-page booklet 
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By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


In correlation with Black 
History Month, this booklet 
was distributed in February to 
Carmichael Library and Parnell 
Library. A $5 contribution is 
recommended for those taking a 
booklet. 

The booklet includes stories 
about community, education, 
church and civil rights activism 
in Montevallo’s Black commu- 
nity. 

Research for the booklet was 
a collaborative effort between 
King and Sims who regularly 
collected oral history from com- 
munity members, and research- 
ing such history in both UM’s 
Milner Archives and Special Col- 
lections and Samford Universi- 
ty’s Special Collections. 

The preface of the book- 
let, written by King and Sims, 
describes why they chose to 
archive these stories. 

King’s career as a literary his- 
torian motivated her to question 
where the inclusion of the Black 
perspective was in Montevallo’s 


communal history. 

“As Kathy took oral his- 
tories she came to realize that 
Black history was out there but 
unknown to much of the com- 
munity — due, she suspected, to 
a combination of White indif- 
ference, Black self-protection, 
and mutual distrust,” reads the 
booklet’s preface. 

Sims was born and raised in 
Montevallo, and lived around 
many stories being told through- 
out her life by family members, 
but experienced that those stories 
weren’t archived and preserved 
in the broader Montevallo com- 
munity. 


This article 
continues on 


page 4. 
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By JOHN LIMBAUGH 


UM pool, located at the SAC. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Editor in chief. 


This year, the Montevallo 
Falcons Men’s and Women’s 
swimming program posted its 
highest finish ever in the New 
South Intercollegiate Swimming 
Conference. The men’s and 
women’s swimming teams fin- 
ished with 44 new school records 
over the course of the five-day 
conference championship, setting 
at least three each day. 

In the closing competition of 
the final day, Will Mahone set a 
program record in the 200-yard 
backstroke preliminaries with 
a time of 1:46.09 and finished 
third overall in the finals for one 
of Montevallo’s three podium 
finishes. 

Mahone’s record breaking 
time was good enough to qualify 
him for nationals. He will be 
the first student at Montevallo 
to ever compete in the NCAA 
Championship. 

According to Mahone, the 
NCAA only invites athletes with 
the top 24 fastest finishing times 
in the nation each year. Mahone 
finished 12th in the under-stroke 
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competition and 16th in the 
backstroke. Mahone is compet- 
ing in the NCAA which is set to 
begin March 22. 

“T’m excited to be compet- 
ing and am happy that I get to 
represent Montevallo in such a 
competition,’ Mahone said. 

Several other UM athletes on 
the men’s team broke program 
and school records each day. 
Nic Ioannides finished with a 
record-breaking performance in 
the men’s 1,650-yard freestyle 
with a time of 15:59.02. 

Connor Daigle broke the 
school record in the 200-yard 
breaststroke and finished third 
in the prelims at 2:02.19. He 
followed up on his morning per- 
formance with a podium finish 
in the finals and broke his own 
record with a time of 2:01.39. 

To finish off the champion- 
ship event, the men’s 400-yard 
relay team, comprised of Thom 
Naccarato, Aleksei Kolesnikov, 
Jack Rodgers and Jacob Rubin 
finished fourth with a school 
record time of 3:05.23. The 


men’s team finished out the meet 
in fourth place with a total of 
590.04 points. 

On the women’s team, Molly 
Hansen added a record-breaking 
performance in the prelims with 
a posted time of 2:22.04 in the 
200-yard breaststroke. 

In the finals of the 1,650-yard 
free, Emily Sauer posted a school 
record time of 17:59.65. Addi- 
tionally, she broke the school 
record during the race in the 
1,000-yard free split at 10:49.20. 

The women’s 400-yard relay 
squad, comprised of Dani Davis, 
Keara McGee, Tahlia Micallef 
and Lexi Cardwell, finished third 
in the finals and set a school re- 
cord with a time of 3:30.68. The 
women’s team finished the cham- 
pionship meet in 5th place with a 
total score of 469 points. 

The Falcons swim head 
coach, Aaron Mahaney was 
named the Men’s Swimming Co- 
Head Coach of the year after the 
conference. 
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Athlete spotlight: 
Men’s lacrosse 
player Alex 


Egorshin 


By XANDER SWAIN, Copy editor 


After only his seventh game 
starting at the University of 
Montevallo, freshman Alex 
Egorshin has already set the 
University of Montevallo men’s 
lacrosse record for most saves in 
a game with 28 saves against the 
University of Indianapolis. 

His performance against the 
number six team in Division 
II lacrosse won him the title of 
Peach Belt Conference Player 
of the Week on Feb. 27. Despite 
Egorshin’s 28 saves, the Falcons 
fell short and lost 12-4. 

However, Egorshin came 
back the following week and led 
the men’s team to a three-win 
streak against Davenport Uni- 
versity with 11 saves and eight 
goals against, Catawba College 
with 23 saves and eight goals 
against and Lees-McRae College 
with five saves and just one goal 
against. 

After leading the team against 
Catawba College and Davenport 
University, Egorshin was also 
announced to be the Peach Belt 
Conference Player of the Week 
for the second consecutive week. 

Egorshin, a freshman, is from 
Hoover, Alabama and has been 
playing lacrosse since he was 5 
years old. He started playing la- 
crosse because of his older broth- 
er, who wasn’t allowed to play 
football. Their mom however, 
allowed him to play lacrosse, and 
all three of the Egorshin brothers 
got into the sport. 

When asked how lacrosse has 
shaped him so far, Egorshin said, 
“T guess lacrosse is just kind of 
a part of my personality now. 

It’s just something I’ve always 
done. And I knew in high school, 
I didn’t want to be done playing 
lacrosse, because I don’t know 
what I’d be doing if I wasn’t 
playing.” 

He continued, “But it’s defi- 
nitely helped me build relation- 
ships with people. It’s been a 
good resource, like to get away 
from everything else in life, you 
know?” 

Originally however, Egorshin 
was not planning on attending 
Montevallo. He had his sights set 
on Division I lacrosse, but after 
meeting Montevallo Head Coach 
Jason Lange, he fell in love with 
Montevallo. 

“T really liked Coach Lange, 
just talking to him. He’s awe- 
some and he asked me to come 
on a visit and I loved it here,” 
said Egorshin. 

When Egorshin came to the 
team though, he was not expect- 
ing to start by the second game 
of the season. 

Talking about Kyle Little, 
the recently graduated men’s 
lacrosse star, Egorshin said, “I 
knew they were losing a fifth- 
year insane goalie, so I knew 
it’d be a good opportunity to try 
and get the spot. I didn’t think I 
would actually get the spot, but I 
ended up getting it.” 

Talking about the responsibil- 
ity of being a starting goalie he 
said, “As far as a responsibility, 
it honestly hasn’t been that much 
because the defense has really 
just helped me out. A lot of the 
older guys have really helped me 
to understand everything. We’re 
always working as one big unit.” 

Being with the team, he says, 
“Tt’s just like you’re with a group 
of people, you know, you feel 
like you’ve known forever, even 
though I just got here. It’s just 
awesome being with this big 
group of guys all the time.” 

Coming back from being 
on the road and heading into con- 
ference games by the end of the 
month, Egorshin said, “I’m excit- 
ed. I definitely think our whole 
team’s ready. We’ve played some 
really tough opponents and it’s 
really prepared us well, and I 


think we’ll be ready for confer- 
ence.” 

Looking forward to the future 
of the season, Egorshin is most 
excited to play against the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Huntsville. 
“They’re our biggest rival,” he 
said. 

Egorshin is also hoping to 
help the team win their third 
conference championship since 
joining the Peach Belt Confer- 
ence. He said, “We had that ring 
ceremony at the beginning of the 
year. It was just really cool to see 
all these guys. I’ve never won a 
championship in high school, so 
it’d be really cool to get a ring.” 
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UM tuition rates remain the same for 
6th year in a row 


University of Montevallo 
tuition rates will once again not 
increase for the 2023-2024 aca- 
demic year. 

The UM Board of Trustees 
approved tuition and fee rates 
for the 2023-2024 school year at 
their Feb. 10 meeting, marking 
the sixth year in a row that tui- 
tion rates have remained stable. 
Tuition will remain at $403 per 
credit hour for in-state-students 
and $837 per credit hour for out- 
of-state students. 

According to UM President 
Dr. John Stewart, tuition will 
remain the same because of 
a request made by university 


SGA discusses elections and 


administration to the Board of 
Trustees. 

“The University family 
is proud that we have capped 
tuition rates at Montevallo for 
the sixth year in a row.” Stewart 
said in a university press release, 
“Trustees, faculty, staff and 
benefactors have made a quality 
college degree accessible and 
affordable for high school gradu- 
ates, community college transfers 
and adult learners. Freezing 
tuition for another year helps 
tremendously as we prepare our 
students for thoughtful citizenry 
and meaningful careers.” 

Stewart expressed further 


Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer. 


The Student Government As- 
sociation inducted two new sen- 
ators, discussed SGA elections 
and introduced a new resolution 
in their last three meetings. The 
first meeting on Feb. 22 started at 
4:30 p.m., and was brief, ending 


at 4:38 p.m. with no committee 
meetings afterwards. 

Old business discussed the 
LifeSouth Blood Drive, while 
new business involved student 
feedback surveys. 

The meeting also saw the ap- 


thanks to those responsible for 
keeping tuition down saying, “I 
am very proud of my colleagues 
in the administration, faculty and 
staff ranks for their fiscal respon- 
sibility, energy and creativity in 
service of UM students.” 

While tuition rates will stay 
the same, the Board of Trustees 
also announced that the cost of 
meal plans will increase. For the 
2023-2024 school year, the cost 
of residential meal plans will 
increase by roughly 8% while 
optional commuter meal plans 
will increase 4%. 

According to Stewart how- 
ever, these changes were made 


pointment of freshman Andrew 
Wilson as Minority Senator. 

During executive officer 
reports, Cody Hodge, SGA Pres- 
ident, announced there will be 
a showing of “Legally Blonde” 
at Farmer Hall on March 17, 
and a Boho Tea truck will also 
be there. Hodge also announced 
there will be a Zaxby’s food 
truck on March 18. Both of these 
two events are a part of UPC’s 
WOW Weekend. 

During university committee 
reports, Aubrie Chastain, Exec- 
utive Secretary, announced three 
Green Fund proposals that were 
brought up at the Sustainability 
Committee meeting. 

One senate committee report 
was announced. The Academic 
Affairs committee announced 
that they were working on a res- 
olution to add resistance bands 
to the SAC. The committee is 
seeking this resolution due to 
feedback from Student Feedback 
Surveys. 

The second meeting on 
March | started at 4:33 p.m., and 
was longer, ending at 4:44 p.m. 

Old business involved the 


By WESLEY WALTER, News editor 


solely because of the university’s 
contract with Chartwells, the 
company in charge of providing 
cafeteria services to UM. Stewart 
said these changes have been cal- 
culated “through a standardized 
price index per our contract with 
Chartwells.” 

While UM is currently de- 
voted to keeping tuition frozen, 
other Alabama universities have 
seen increases in recent years. 

According to The Crimson 
White, the University of Ala- 
bama’s student newspaper, for 
the 2022-2023 academic year, 
UA’s tuition was increased by 
3% for in-state students and 4% 


for out-of-state students due to 
inflation. 

Similarly, according to The 
Auburn Plainsman, Auburn 
University’s student newspaper, 
Auburn’s tuition was increased 
by 3% for the 2022-2023 aca- 
demic year. 

Regarding the cost for 
the 2024-2025 academic year 
Stewart said, “We very much 
hope to freeze tuition next year 
as well but will wait to make a 
determination until we see what 
enrollment and state funding is 
like later this year.” 


upcoming events 


LifeSouth Blood Drive, Student 
Feedback Surveys, SGA Appli- 
cations and a mandatory election 
meeting on March 6. 

Abigail Heuton, SGA Vice 
President, announced that SGA 
Elections will be from March 20 
- March 22. Election results are 
set to be revealed on March 22. 
The SGA Debate will take place 
on March 15. 

The meeting also saw the ap- 
pointment of junior Sasha Doyle 
as Junior Senator. 

During executive officer re- 
ports, Ivey Siegel, UPC Coordi- 
nator, announced there will be a 
UPC bingo event at Farmer Hall 
on March 9. No senate commit- 
tee reports were announced. 

Heuton announced Higher 
Education Day is still set to hap- 
pen on April 13, and there will be 
bus transportation provided to go 
to Montgomery. 

After the second meeting, 
senators were reminded to com- 
plete student feedback surveys 
and then new inductees were put 
into a committee. 

The third meeting on March 8 
started at 4:31 p.m. and ended at 


By ASHLEY WILLIAMS 


4:45 p.m. Old Business included 
the Student Feedback Surveys 
and SGA election. 

During executive reports, 
Hodge made several announce- 
ments, including that fall break 
is set to happen in the 2024-2025 
academic year. The Anna Irving 
Dining Hall’s structure will be 
changing over the summer due to 
being understaffed. 

A new contract has been 
signed with Coca-Cola. Part of 
the contract is that all unattend- 
ed vending machines must be 
provided by Coke; Smart Market 
will be replaced in the library, 
but there’s no timeline on that 
for now. 

No university committee 
reports were announced. During 
senate committee reports, the 
Student Rights & Interest com- 
mittee announced they’re writing 
a resolution about building a 
sidewalk from the baseball field 
to the university lake. However, 
senators responded saying there’s 
already a trail, but it’s not well 
lit. 


Council discusses purchasing Main 
Street property 


Montevallo’s City Council 
voted to use $210,000 of the 
city’s American Rescue Plan 
funds to purchase a property lo- 
cated at 540 Main Street at their 
Feb. 27 meeting with the stipu- 
lation that the property would be 
reinspected first. 

The council held a public 
hearing in regard to purchasing 
the property on Feb. 22. Council 
members had visited the proper- 
ty as well. 

At the Feb. 28 meeting, 
council members debated if the 
city should purchase the proper- 
ty without it being reinspected 
first. Several council members 
expressed that they would be 
uncomfortable closing on the 
property without reinspection to 
make sure necessary repairs had 
been made. 

In response to these concerns, 
the council agreed to stipulate 
in their vote that closing on the 
property would not occur until a 
reinspection has been conducted 
showing that repairs have been 
properly made. Once this has 
happened, the city will close 
on the property and the matter 
will not have to come before the 
council again. 

Also approved at the meeting 
were two board appointments. 
The council approved Pamela 
Smith and Andrew Porter’s 
nominations to the Planning and 
Zoning Commission, filling all 
openings on the commission. 

The council also fielded 
concerns from several citizens 
during their meeting. The first 
was Montevallo resident Don 
Hughes. Hughes, who had 
formerly served as Montevallo’s 
city manager, on Montevallo 
City Council and as Shelby 


County’s manager and pub- 

lic works director, expressed 
concerns about the city’s plan to 
build a hotel in Montevallo. 

Hughes pointed out Mon- 
tevallo’s history of hotels, men- 
tioning that there used be a hotel 
called Saint George Hotel that 
was torn down. Hughes also said 
there used to be rooms for rent in 
Ramsey Hall on the university’s 
campus. 

Hughes concluded by saying, 
“T think, if we’re going to enter- 
tain a hotel, a private company 
needs to do it, not city money.” 

The second resident to 
address the council was Rod 
MacPherson. MacPherson ad- 
dressed the council alleging theft 
of gasoline from the city and 
misuse of city credit cards—say- 
ing that these things were being 
stolen from taxpayers. 

MacPherson provided council 
members with a five-page list 
of issues he says need to be 
addressed by the council saying, 
“You guys are actually legally 
obliged to look into that stuff 
given the oath you took before 
you were voted in to serve in this 
office.” 

Nobody on the council re- 
sponded to MacPherson’s claims. 
However, after MacPherson’s 
address, Montevallo resident 
Bobby C.P. Pierson addressed 
the council expressing confusion 
about MacPherson’s claims. 

Pierson pointed out that he 
has been to many of the council’s 
previous meetings and has not 
heard about any of these issues, 
nor has heard anything about 
these issues from news media. 

No council members re- 
sponded to Pierson either, but 
MacPherson handed him an 


information packet. 

At the end of the meeting, 
Pierson addressed the council 
about MacPherson’s claims 
again, saying, after reading 
MacPherson’s document, that 
he’s still confused. 

Pierson’s first concern from 
MacPherson’s document regard- 
ed a lawsuit against the city. He 
said he did not know that this 
lawsuit occurred. 

The lawsuit alluded to is Ed 
Davis v. City of Montevallo. 

In this lawsuit, Davis, a for- 

mer employee of the city, sued 
the city for breach of contract 
because it failed to follow certain 
discharge procedures outlined 

in the city employee’s handbook 
when terminating his employ- 
ment in 2015. The city argued it 
was not required to follow these 
procedures because Davis was an 
at-will employee. 

The Alabama Supreme Court 
tuled in favor of Davis, saying 
that the fact that Davis’s employ- 
ment was at-will was irrelevant 
to how his employment was 
terminated. 

No one from the council 
made a comment about the 
lawsuit. 

Pierson also asked how many 
audits the council has undergone. 
City clerk Steve Gilbert respond- 
ed by saying the council has 
undergone two audits commis- 
sioned by the current council and 
one that was authorized by the 
previous council. 

Mayor Rusty Nix pointed out 
that all audits have come back 
clear. 

Pierson concluded by asking 
for clarification on MacPherson’s 
comments, but quickly followed 
by saying, “You all probably 
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don’t know, but I just wanted 
to let you know that inquiring 
minds wants to know.” 

Council member Leila Mitch- 
ell responded by saying, “We do 
too,” but no other council mem- 
ber made any other comment. 


The next city council meet- 
ing will be held Monday, March 
13, at 6 p.m. The meeting will 
be held at City Hall and lives- 
treamed on the city’s Facebook 


page. 
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‘Untold Stories of Black Montevallo’: 
a collection of history from the Montevallo 
Legacy Project 


Sims reflected on researching 
the untold story of Jacksonville, 
a Black community once located 
on the corner of Island and Bloch 
Street, and how that discovery 
informed her personal under- 
standing of Montevallo’s history. 

“T really was amazed to find 
that out, and that it was a pretty 
large community of Black people 
who lived in the downtown Mon- 
tevallo area.” 

The archives reveal that the 
Jacksonville community had a 


school for Black children until 
1939. 

The first few stories of the 
booklet center around Rev. 
Joseph Sidney Prentice and the 
Prentice family, and their impact 
on Montevallo during and suc- 
ceeding the Jim Crow era. 

Prentice was a pastor in 
Baptist churches in at least three 
counties, and advocated for edu- 
cation throughout his life. 

His community-based impact 
resulted in Montevallo’s Black 


High School being named Pretice 
High School in 1954. Montevallo 
Middle School now sits on that 
site as of 1970. 

The afterword in the book 
was written by Harrison Neville, 
the Communications Director for 
The Montevallo Legacy Project. 
While he did not grow up in 
Montevallo, Neville relates the 
untold stories to his personal 
experience hearing family stories 
as a child, as he regrets not 
archiving them. 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


“T have this personal, deep, 
strong, emotional connection to 
African-American history and so, 
yes, my family’s history was a lot 
of why I wanted to be involved 
with this, because it’s a part of 
history that gets erased. And that 
erasure actively hurts not only 
African-American people, but 
everyone, every American,” said 
Neville. 

Sims shared a similar sen- 
timent towards preservation, 
saying, “I wish I had written 


down things that I was told by 
my great-grandmother and my 
grandmother, who probably 
know about some of the things 
that have been written about in 
the untold stories.” 

Keep up with new additions 
to the Untold Stories of Black 
Montevallo by reading the 
“Chamber Chatter,” published by 
Montevallo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


‘Signifiers, Dualities, and Dialogs’ exhibition 


By MAEGHAN JEREMIAH, Layout designer 


An opening reception for the 
art exhibition “Signifiers, Duali- 
ties, and Dialogs” was held Feb. 
23 in Poole Art Gallery from 4 to 
6 p.m., showcasing artwork by 
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Gallery wall in ‘Signifiers, Dualities, and Dialogs.’ Photo by Amelia Valery, Photo editor. 


Gregory Martin. 

Martin’s work can be found 
in private, public and corporate 
art collections. He received his 
Master of Fine Arts in Painting 


from Claremont Graduate Uni- 
versity in 2002 after completing 
courses in visual art at California 
State University Long Beach 
and Claremont. He works as an 


assistant professor at Mississippi 
State University in the Depart- 
ment of Art. 

In Martin’s artist statement 
he says, “Although my paintings 


are most easily categorized as 
landscapes, I think of them as 
contemplative spaces in which to 
experience dualities and polar- 
ities within human nature, the 
natural world and the practice of 
painting.” 

Martin uses mainly flat skies 
and backgrounds with a tightly 
grouped range of color and val- 
ue, not only create atmospheric 
depth and a push-pull effect with 
the foreground elements, but 
also a meditative space that color 
field painting can create. 

Throughout his works Martin 
likes to think of the scenes he 
depicts as, “a sort of collective 
unconscious as they are the spac- 
es in between our destinations, in 
between nature and civilization, 
a view of the sordid artifacts of 
our backyard activities, before 
we’ve had a chance to pick up 
and present a crafted image of 
ourselves to our guests, revealing 
things about ourselves that we 
are not comfortable with.” 

This exhibition will be avail- 
able to view until April 27 in 
Poole Art Gallery. 


Opinion: The collegiate mental health crisis 


By JACOB RUSTON 


Pexels photo, courtesy of Madison Inouye. 


Being a student at The Uni- 
versity of Montevallo gives a 
sense of belonging and purpose 
to students on their four year 
journey. However, along the 
way, there are bound to be some 
frustrations and struggles to 
overcome. While there are many 
external issues like academic 
stress and accountability; a good 
many of them come in a psycho- 
logical and internal form. 

The enigma with understand- 
ing mental health issues is that 
they can be very complex and 
often difficult to fully understand 
and evaluate. In order to further 
understand this topic and find 
solutions to this collegiate mental 
health crisis, Courtney Shields 
from UM’s Counseling Services 
provided some great insight on 


some important topics. 

One important idea to ponder 
on is the pattern of mental health 
problems among college stu- 
dents; it seems that a high num- 
ber of those attending universi- 
ties are more likely to experience 
such transgressions. 

First off, it is important to 
understand the huge amount of 
adjustment that comes with start- 
ing a new semester. For freshmen 
in particular, it is unlike anything 
they had previously experienced. 
In response to this, Shields points 
out that these new experiences 
can lead to a feeling of discon- 
nection from the former self. 

Another intrinsic factor 
to consider is the amount of 
pressure and stress that students 
endure to keep up academically. 


Without properly dealing with 
the buildup of stress, the prob- 
ability of developing burnout 
and mental anguish increase in 
correlation. 

When faced with mental 
anguish, it is necessary to have 
a well-rounded set of wellness 
tools ready to use. According to 
Shields taking care of yourself 
physically is one of the best 
things you can do for yourself 
mentally. Drinking water, for ex- 
ample, is a good example of this; 
when you stay hydrated you will 
feel better physically which will 
result in feeling better mentally. 

Getting adequate rest is 
another thing to focus on. Sadly, 
this is the most common thing 
that college students will over- 
look; many think by staying up 


late they can be more productive. 
Rest comes in forms other than 
sleep too; by engaging in some- 
thing that doesn’t require much 
concentration lets your brain take 
a back seat and recharge. 

This recharging in both physi- 
cal and mental form allows for 
more efficiency in dealing with 
life’s struggles. Next time you 
feel burnt out, take a time out. 

While it is common to isolate 
from time to time to recharge, the 
importance of social connection 
cannot be overstated. In fact, 
Shields points out the importance 
of being surrounded by people 
you feel comfortable with in 
times of struggle. 

In a world full of struggle and 
stress, it is a responsibility we all 
have to be there to lift each other 
up. When walking through the 
storm along with someone else, 
the task of emotional healing 
becomes much less daunting. If 
having a circle of people who 
provide this kind of support is 
not an option, Counseling Ser- 
vices is always ready with open 
arms to help in any way they can. 

College is difficult aca- 
demically and socially. It is 
not unusual to be emotionally 
distraught in this time; it makes it 
easier to realize that you are not 
alone. While it can feel as if the 
world is caving in from time to 
time, just remember that all you 
have to do is take the next step 
forward. 

At this season in life it is 
okay to not have it all figured 
out; it is normal and perfectly 
justified to make mistakes along 
the way. Taking care of yourself 
mentally is just as important as 
taking care of yourself physical- 


ly. 


Corrected on March 


In the eleventh para- 
graph, it was written 
that Kathy King said, 
“The people who 
owned the house that 
stood in this lot re- 
moved the hearts of 
the two men who were 
hanged and placed 
them on the fence 
around the house.” It 
should have said, “The 

eople who owned the 
house that stood in this 
lot removed the hats of 
the two men who were 
hanged and placed 
them on the fence 
around the house.’ 
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Students attending Undergraduate Research day. Photo courtesy of University Marketing 
and Communications. 


Student researchers from 
departments across campus 
shared their work on March 15 
as Montevallo’s Undergradu- 
ate Research Program hosted 
its 25th annual Undergraduate 
Research Day. 

The event, hosted in Harman 
Hall, showcased the work of 22 
students through two session of 
oral presentations and two ses- 
sions of poster presentations— 
where researchers presented a 
poster highlighting their research 
findings, speaking on them as 
well. 

These students were men- 
tored by 19 faculty advisors. 
Faculty advisors came from de- 
partments all around campus— 
from communications to theatre 
to psychology. 

Junior biochemistry major 
Anna Katherine Eastman shared 
her research project entitled “No 
Longer Neglected” during the 
poster presentation portion of 
Undergraduate Research Day. 
Eastman worked with fellow 
student Riley Watkins on this 
project and was advised by 
chemistry professor Dr. Kather- 
ine Hayden. 

The pair’s project aimed to 
devise a drug target to effectively 
treat the parasitic infection cryp- 
tosporidiosis—an infection that 
is particularly fatal to immuno- 
compromised people. 

Eastman said that working on 
an undergraduate research proj- 
ect helped her learn that “nothing 
ever really goes perfect.” 

“You kind of have to devise 
a plan for when things don’t go 
as you expect, so I think that’s 
been really cool to experience,” 
she said, pointing towards an 
experience she and her research 
partner had where they had to 
repeat a process with an enzyme 
solution. 

Eastman describe her experi- 
ence sharing her work at Under- 


graduate Research Day posi- 
tively, saying, “I think it’s cool 
to, like, show people the hard 
work that we do, like, behind the 
scenes.” 

Junior exercise and nutrition 
science major Manuel Munoz 
also shared his research during 
the poster presentations. His 
project, entitled “The Effect 
of a High-Intensity Functional 
Training Warm-Up on Dead- 
lift One-Repetition Maximum 
Performance,” was advised by 
exercise and nutrition science 
professor Dr. Curtis Fennell. 

According to Munoz, his 
project studied participants as 
they performed a traditional 
warm-up, which included 15 
minutes on a stationary bike, and 
a high-intensity functional train- 
ing warm-up, which included 15 
minutes on a stationary bike and 
additional exercises, in order to 
study the effects of the high-in- 
tensity warm-up. 

Munoz shared that his expe- 
rience conducting undergraduate 
research helped him gain more 
experience in his field that he 
wasn’t getting in his day-to-day 
classes. 

“Undergraduate research, I 
think, has been very beneficial 
for me because it gets me more 
hands-on experience within my 
field and I don’t typically get to 
see this, like, on an everyday ba- 
sis in a classroom,” said Munoz. 
“So, it did give me, you know, 

a different experience. A more 
engaging experience as well.” 

Munoz also said that getting 
to share his work at Undergrad- 
uate Research Day allowed him 
to share his love of exercise and 
nutrition science with others. 

“Exercise and nutrition 
science, all of it, is a really big 
passion of mine. I really love 
sharing it with people who may 
not know so much about it or 
may not know so much about 


this specific topic,” he said, “But 
being able to share my work and 
just share exercise and nutrition 
science in general is just a big 
passion of mine. I really love 
being here, I’m having a great 
time.” 

Chemistry professor Dr. Cin- 
dy Tidwell is the Undergraduate 
Research Program Coordinator. 
She describes participating in 
undergraduate research as, “the 
pinnacle in undergraduate edu- 
cation.” 

“One of the reasons that I am 
so passionate about our Under- 
graduate Research Program is 
that I have seen in some of my 
students over the years a trans- 
formation that is undeniable 
when they do an undergraduate 
research project,” said Tidwell. 
“They use information and skills 
which they have been taught in 
their classes. When they apply 
that information and skills they 
have obtained and they discover 
something that has never before 
been known it is most exhilarat- 
ing!” 

Tidwell also says participat- 
ing in Undergraduate Research 
Day is a valuable learning expe- 
rience because it gives students 
the opportunity to share their 
research findings with people 
outside their fields. 

“Discussing the research 
that one does with someone in 
their own discipline is one thing 
but talking about your research 
with someone in a different area 
of study is something different 
entirely. For this reason, UR Day 
is not only a fun time for the 
student to share but an extraor- 
dinary learning experience as 
well,” said Tidwell. 

Students interested in con- 
ducting undergraduate research 
can learn more about the process, 
including how to apply to 
conduct research, on Monteval- 
lo’s Undergraduate Reasearch 
website. 


MONDAY, April 03, 2023 
Dr. Ashley 
Wurzbacher gives 
presentation 
as 20235-2024 
University Scholar 


By ASHLEY WILLIAMS 


The University Scholar 
Selection Committee invited the 
campus to a special presentation 
by the 2022-2023 University 
Scholar, Dr. Ashley Wurzbach- 
er, in the Pat Scales Collection 
Room at Carmichael Library on 
March 13. 

Wurzbacher gave a presenta- 
tion on her writing process and 
her upcoming novel, “How to 
Care for a Human Girl,” which is 
set to release on Aug. 8. Her nov- 
el was published by Atria Books, 
a division of Simon & Schuster. 

Before the presentation 
began, UM students were able 
to enter their names for a free 
autographed copy of “How to 
Care for a Human Girl.” Dr. Jody 
Landers, a professor of music, 
spoke on behalf of the University 
Scholar Selection Committee. 
Landers introduced Dr. Emma 
Atwood, Associate Professor of 
English. Atwood then introduced 
Wurzbacher, who took to the 
podium. 

At the beginning of the pre- 
sentation, Wurzbacher discussed 
the writing process and what 
inspired her to write “How to 
Care for a Human Girl.” When 
she was a graduate student at the 
University of Houston in 2015, 
she started on the novel, which 
was inspired by her interest in 
gender studies and reproductive 
rights. In total, it took Wurzbach- 
er 8 years to write “How to Care 
for a Human Girl,” writing three 
full drafts. 

The novel, which was 
originally titled “A Wonderful 
Child,” is about two estranged 
sisters, Jada and Maddy Battle, 
who reunite two years after their 
mother’s death, with both sisters 


having an unexpected pregnan- 
cy. Some chapters are in Jada’s 
point of view while others are in 
Maddy’s point of view. During 
the presentation, Wurzbacher 
read excerpts from Chapters 2, 8 
and 14 to show her audience the 
two sisters’ points of views. 

Wurzbacher conducted re- 
search before she started writing 
the novel. In order to make her 
characters more realistic, she vis- 
ited places that would influence 
her characters’ careers, traits 
and personalities. Wurzbacher 
completed volunteer training at 
the Alabama Wildlife Center. Ad- 
ditionally, she read textbooks and 
studies about social psychology 
and even impersonated one of 
her characters in an online chat 
with a crisis pregnancy center. 

Wurzbacher received feed- 
back on her drafts from multiple 
readers, including a writing 
group, literary agent and editors 
at Atria. 

At the end of her presen- 
tation, she shared a QR code 
linked to Birmingham-based 
indie bookstore Thank You 
Books, where the audience could 
preorder “How to Care for a 
Human Girl.” 

Shortly after, Dr. Court- 
ney Bentley, Provost and Vice 
President of Academic Affairs, 
presented Wurzbacher with her 
university scholar portrait. 

The remaining time was for 
audience members to ask Wurz- 
bacher questions. The majority 
of the questions were about 
reviews, her parents, market- 
ing strategies, advantages and 
disadvantages of creative writing 
processes during the pandemic, 
writing schedules and writing 


Dr. Wurzbacher speaking on her new book. Photo by Ashley 


Williams. 


Dr. Wurzbacher finds inspiration in her home 
away from home 


Dr. Ashley Wurzbacher, a 
professor of English and creative 
writing at the University of Mon- 
tevallo, has announced the debut 
of her new novel titled “How to 
Care for a Human Girl.” 

The novel is Wurzbacher’s 
second published book, her 
first being “Happy Like This,” 

a collection of short stories. 
“How to Care for a Human Girl” 
follows two different timelines as 
sisters Maddy and Jada navigate 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


unplanned pregnancies, their 
relationship as sisters and the 
intricacies of womanhood. 
Wurzbacher is originally from 
Titusville, Pennsylvania and 
moved to Birmingham in 2016 to 
pursue a career in UM’s English 
Department after receiving her 
Ph.D. in Literature and Creative 
Writing from the University of 
Houston and MFA in Creative 
Writing from Eastern Washing- 
ton University. Wurzbacher has 
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settled down well in Birming- 
ham, even saying that it feels 
more like home than some may 
think. 

“My family are all from the 
Pittsburgh area and, so, Birming- 
ham’s nickname is ‘The Pitts- 
burgh of the South’ because of 
the steel history and, so, it really 
is kind of Pittsburgh-like in its 
ethos and its history. Even the 
architecture and the hills; it does 
remind me of home more than I 
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think most people might expect,” 
she said. 

There is one key difference 
between the two cities, however. 
“Tt’s just hotter,” Wurzbacher 
quipped. 

Wurzbacher has not only 
found a home away from home 
in Birmingham; UM has also 
provided a place for her writing 
and love of literature to flourish. 
When speaking about her writing 
and editing process, inspiration 


By LUCY FROST-HELMS 


and research, Wurzbacher said, 
“T definitely feel supported by 
my colleagues.” 


This article 
continues on 


page 2. 
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An immaculate house of cards in ‘Tartuffe’ 


By GABRIEL TALLEY, Podcast producer 


“Tartuffe” is the Montevallo 
Theatre Department at the peak 
of its own powers, successfully 
modernizing a near 400-year-old 
play with a bevy of outstanding 
production choices. 

The major story beats of the 
original play are left unchanged, 
allowing the eponymous Tar- 
tuffe, played by Josh Norris, to 
terrorize the Orgon house as per 
usual. The interplay between 
characters is maintained, and 
heightened in many cases, with 
chase sequences or bouts of 
dialogue spilling directly into the 
audience. 

It is through those characters 
that the structural changes to 
“Tartuffe” are made so joyful 
and visible. Whether it is by 
physically pointing to the “Tar- 
tuffe” signature spray-painted in 
the background, Mariane asking 
the narrator for an accent change 
or quick ad-libs when a sword 
snaps in half, each member of 
the ensemble enjoys themselves 
and plays out their roles to the 
fullest extent. 

Each moment of the story is 
punctuated by jokes and punch- 
lines that are well-timed and, in 
their best moments, given room 
to breathe. I especially enjoyed 


smaller moments where char- 
acters would rope in modern 
references to intentionally jar the 
audience. 

The dialogue throughout is 
engaging, and I constantly found 
myself looking from the stage to 
the audience to the exit, follow- 
ing each action. Characters can 
be more difficult to hear during 
these more frantic sequences, if 
only because they are drowned 
out by the laughter of the audi- 
ence. 

Kam Sanderfer delivers a 
standout performance as Cam 
Comico, a narrator added by the 
department to help move the sto- 
ry along and engage more with 
the crowd. While the character 
is wholly original, Sanderfer 
doesn’t ever feel out of place, 
becoming the center of each 
sequence he is in. 

Comico also acts as a won- 
derful lens for the audience, 
teaching the crowd how and 
when to respond, and giving the 
rest of the cast tools to iterate on 
the play with, starting or stop- 
ping certain moments and allow- 
ing for typically static characters 
to have more agency. 

Orgon, played by Will 
Harrell, gives another strong 


performance as the incredulous 
head of the household. I genu- 
inely enjoyed how his character 
was further explored, particularly 
in his unwavering devotion to 
Tartuffe. 

From the supporting cast 
members, Romeo Grant as 
Damis takes control of each 
scene with his inflection, man- 
nerisms and attention to the 
smallest details. His character is 
indicative of the cast as a whole, 
always crafting a memorable 
snapshot while complimenting 
his peers. 

The show is a collection of 
engaging, powerhouse perfor- 
mances complimented by strong 
technical decisions made for the 
stage. Both in the use of lighting 
to punctuate a break in the action 
for Comico, or omniscient voices 
coming over the house micro- 
phone to speak with particular 
characters, it is easy to see a 
consistent vision being executed 
from every angle of the produc- 
tion. 

To further highlight these 
decisions, the physical set design 
is kept somewhat minimal. Each 
cast member feels very free in 
their movement and expression 
of the space, and the more muted 


Scene from’”Tartuffe.” Photo courtesy of University Mar- 


keting and Communications. 


pieces of the house they inhabit 
end up enhancing each charac- 
ter’s wild movements or vibrant 
clothing. 

The show feels alive, aware 
of itself and the audience that 
characters are darting in and 
out of. Each moment lands 
with laughter, helping to make 
a 70-minute runtime feel like a 
lighthearted 10-minute conver- 
sation. 

Given the content and nature 
of the show, it is rewarding to see 
the effort put into individualizing 


‘Swarm: television’s killer bee 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Promotional material for “Swarm.” 


The hive buzzes, the bass 
hits, the blood shimmers and 
the knife sharpens in Amazon 
Prime’s new show “Swarm,” 
directed and produced by Donald 
Glover and company. 

In his first television fol- 
low-up since the conclusion 
of his show “Atlanta,” Glover 
continues his route of unfolding 
the music industry in his surreal 
and comical sense. 

“Swarm” follows Dre, a 
young adult obsessed with su- 
perstar, Ni’jah, a musician who 
definitely holds no similarity to 
Beyoncé. 

That was sarcasm, they might 
as well be the same person. 

Dre proves that she has no 


limits in defending the reputation 
of Ni’jah, including, spoiler alert, 
murder! 

With a premise like this, I 
would expect biting and gripping 
social commentary on the state 
of celebrities and their respective 
fandoms searching for a fulfilling 
parasocial relationship. 

Instead, I found a beautifully 
shot television show with horri- 
bly terrifying action and obnox- 
iously vague nuance. 

Underneath its ambiguous 
messaging, what is the subtext 
behind “Swarm?” 

There is not a lot. 

Sure, there is something to 
be said about how the show 
contrasts the disproportionate 


amount of love and attention 
that celebrities receive versus 
non-famous people struggling to 
pay their rent. 

Or, how celebrities live off 
that disparity and profit from 
their fans’ envy. But, at this 
point, I find these themes trite 
and simplistic. 

Maybe the purpose of this 
show is not its messaging, but 
as a character study of Dre. But 
if that is true, I find that deeply 
concerning. 

It is worth noting that fans 
and I have recognized themes of 
Black femininity at play with the 
characters, but as a white person, 
those themes are difficult to dis- 
sect on initial viewing. For that 
reason, my criticisms will focus 
on my own personal experience. 

By episode 7, without much 
context, Dre is a transgender man 
and goes by Tony. 

Within the story, Tony is 
met with nothing but love and 
support for his identity. For the 
first time, he is accepted for who 
he is. 

Regarding Tony’s inner 
monologue, or him vocalizing 
his feelings about his transition, 
the show’s creators purpose- 
fully leave us with nothing but 
questions. 

Does Tony truly identify as 


trans or is it a method for him to 
manipulate others for what he 
wants, Ni’jah? 

Contradicted with Dre/Tony’s 
character in previous episodes, 
Tony lives a relatively normal 
and positive life with his new- 
found girlfriend. 

At first, I found this to be a 
beautiful conversation with the 
stereotypical trans villain arche- 
type. You know, the one where 
people are trans or cross-dress 
for their manipulative needs, 
ala “Silence of the Lambs,” 
“Psycho” and J.K. Rowlings 
TERF daydream, “The Ink Black 
Heart.” 

And then Tony kills his girl- 
friend. Well. 

In Glover fashion, the ending 
of the show is bold, yet ambigu- 
ous. Not sure if that is a compli- 
ment. 

The shows portrayal of the 
queer community is morally am- 
biguous. In fact, most of Glov- 
er’s queer representations, back 
to “Atlanta,” are questionable. 

Maybe cultural commentary 
in media is best left at being 
vague. Keep it strong enough to 
where those who need to know, 
will know. 

This never would have hap- 
pened if we just gave Solange 
her much deserved love. 


Dr. Wurzbacher finds inspiration in 
her home away from home cont. 


By LUCY FROST-HELMS 


Her students, she went on to 
say, are equally as important as 
her fellow professors. 

“Most of the inspiration 
comes from the students and 
reading their writing and seeing 
them be excited about writing,” 
she said. “You see them learn 
and grow and get better and 
support each other and they turn 
into these really shrewd critics 
of each other’s work and you see 
their work changing and improv- 
ing and it’s like, yeah! This is 
what it’s all about!” 

The nature of UM and its stu- 
dent body is also something that 
holds Wurzbacher’s attention. 
She stated, “I like how weird our 
students are. It makes it fun to 
be in the classroom! You never 
know what people are going to 
say. It keeps things fresh and 
interesting.” 

Wurzbacher also acknowl- 
edged that the community of a 
smaller, liberal arts college, such 


as UM, is what feels right to her. 

The support that Wurzbacher 
receives from her students and 
colleagues guides her in the writ- 
ing process in regard to aspects 
such as researching, outlining, 
editing and publishing. While her 
ideas begin as images and po- 
tential plot themes in her mind, 
guided by her own interests, 
refinement comes in due time. 

In terms of research, she 
said, “As you’re learning about 
whatever it is you’re researching, 
you’re coming up with ideas 
about things that the characters 
might do or ways that they might 
see the world.” 

Wurzbacher believes that 
research is wholly important in 
creating a story of any length, 
saying, “It helps you figure out 
your characters.” You may even 
find familiar products of the 
research used in her writing such 
as the Cahaba Lilies, which are 
flowers that can be found on the 


Cahaba River in Alabama. 

She also points out that the 
curation of these plotlines and 
details sometimes leads to pieces 
that turn out to be completely 
different than what was first 
envisioned. 

In regard to her new novel, 
Wurzbacher acknowledges that 
the published product is striking- 
ly different from her initial draft. 
While a large part of her inspi- 
ration comes from her students, 
revising her work is a product of 
multiple individuals as well as 
her own edits. 

Wurzbacher described the 
collaboration that went into 
her novel, “A combination of 
feedback from fellow writers and 
my literary agent, and my now 
editor, and you know, friends, 
myself, like my own issues with 
the first draft.” 

One aspect of her novel that 
constantly changed was the 
title: “How to Care for a Human 


Girl.” She said, “It has had many 
different titles. The final one was 
arrived at in collaboration with 
my editor.” 

When asked about the 
meaning of the title, Wurzbacher 
explained that she wanted it to 
investigate the human woman’s 
experience and all of its intrica- 
cies. 

She emphasized, in regard to 
the definition of a human girl, 
“Human as infallible, able to 
make mistakes, and imperfect, 
and that’s part of being human, 
that’s part of being a girl ora 
woman.” 

“How to Care for a Human 
Girl” will be released on Aug. 8 
of this year by Atria Books. It is 
currently available for preorder 
on Bookshop.com and at Thank 
You Books, a local bookstore in 
Birmingham. 


the show come across in such 
a striking fashion. The Mon- 
tevallo Theatre department built 
a diverse house from the solid, 
straightforward foundation of the 
story, crafting a performance that 
was genuinely memorable. 
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Faculty Senate discusses DEl, new 
nursing program and student surveys 


By WESLEY WALTER, News editor 


Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer. 


In her President’s Report 
Faculty Senate President, Claire 
Edwards discussed her corre- 
spondence with UM President 
Dr. John Stewart regarding 
potential restrictions on course 
curriculum focused on diversity 
equity and inclusion. 

Edwards said that their 
discussions were in response to 
recent restrictions on DEI cur- 
riculum at schools such as New 
College of Florida. New College, 
a liberal arts school in Sarasota, 
Florida, recently had its Board 
of Trustees vote to abolish DEI 
programs and eliminate its 
Office of Outreach and Inclusive 
Excellence. This change comes 
after Florida Gov. Ron DeSantis 
replaced six of the school’s 13 


trustees in January with the goal 
of pushing the school in a more 
conservative direction. 

Edwards said that Stewart, 
“Feels pretty good about where 
we are as an institution but he 
just wants you to know he is 
still aware of the problems” and 
that Stewart, “wants to reiterate 
that he is against censorship and 
that if anyone feels like they are 
being told they can’t teach some- 
thing that they want to teach, just 
let him know because he wants 
you to feel like we’re not stifling 
your academic freedom.” 

Dr. Bart Pitchford expressed 
further concern over the potential 
impact of bills such as Florida 
House Bill 999 which seeks to 
ban state colleges and universi- 


ties from using funds to promote 
DEI in campus programs and 
activities. The bill also seeks to 
require post-tenure review of 
faculty every 5 years and at any 
time cause is given. 

Pitchford expressed concern 
about this clause saying, “The 
reasons for removing a tenured 
professor are loose enough that it 
could be read to include teach- 
ing things that go with CRT or 
gender identity or anything like 
that.” 

Pitchford asked Edwards 
and the senate to be aware of 
the bill’s progress and similar 
bills saying, “This is stuff that 
other states are looking at right 
now too which is why think it 
concerns me.” 

In a guest appearance, 
Provost and Vice President of 
Academic Affairs Dr. Courtney 
Bentley announced that UM 
has completed Phase I of the 
Alabama Board of Nursing’s re- 
quirements to establish a nursing 
program. 

According to the board, 
Phase I requires a Letter of Intent 
listing the university’s governing 
bodies, accreditations and goal of 
establishing a nursing program, 
as well as a feasibility study for 
the proposed program. This study 
includes qualifiers such as having 
adequate educational facilities 
and funding to run a nursing 
program, adequate support from 
local healthcare agencies, a 
timeline for planning and imple- 
menting the program, a plan for 
recruiting qualified faculty and 
the local demand for graduates. 


According to Bentley, UM 
has already completed the Phase 
II requirement of bringing the 
program’s curriculum to the 
board. 

After the approval of both 
phases, UM will also have to 
apply for accreditation from the 
Commission on Collegiate Nurs- 
ing Education before becoming 
certified by the board. 

Bentley said that the program 
should be running by the fall 
2024 semester. 

The senate discussed their 
concerns about a survey sent 
to juniors and seniors regard- 
ing proposed changes to spring 
semester senior finals. Graduat- 
ing seniors’ finals must currently 
be submitted for grading by the 
Wednesday of finals week, a 
deadline earlier than final dead- 
lines for non-graduating students. 
This is to give professors time 
to finalize grades before gradu- 
ation since, unlike many other 
universities, Montevallo students 
receive their diploma at gradu- 
ation and not afterward through 
the mail. 

The senate expressed con- 
cems that the survey sent to 
students did not sufficiently ex- 
plain that the change would give 
students more time for finals, 
was not sent to SGA for approval 
before being dispersed and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Andrea Eckelman, 
only saw a 7% response rate. 

Edwards said she discussed 
reformatting the survey with 
Bentley saying, “she is very open 
to surveying again and to work 
collaboratively with all of us on 


actually creating the questions.” 

Bentley thanked the senate 
for their work analyzing College 
University Professional Asso- 
ciation data to generate a list of 
universities similar to UM. This 
list will serve as the reference for 
adjustments to faculty salaries. 
Bentley said that she would get 
her edited version of the list to 
Faculty and Staff Senate soon 
saying the organizations, “Gen- 
erated a very long and robust list 
and I really appreciated that.” 

Edwards briefly discussed 
plans to develop a more cohesive 
work coverage policy to regulate 
how faculty and staff absences 
are covered. Edwards said work 
is being done on this policy in 
conjunction with the senate’s 
efforts to develop a policy for 
paid parental leave. 

According to Edwards the 
policy is, “related to the paid 
parental leave policy so we 
could figure out how to actually 
cover whose leaving in a more 
equitable and fair way,” and 
that Personnel and Handbook 
Committee Chair, Dr. Ray Ozley 
was meeting with the Board of 
Trustees on March 17 to discuss 
the two. 

Edwards made a series of 
other announcements including 
that the Graduate Council will 
hold their graduate honors recep- 
tion on April 4, faculty service 
awards nominations closed on 
March 17 and that a faculty staff 
appreciation day would be held 
on April 19. 


Council responds to accusations of wrongdoing, 


misuse of resources 


The Montevallo City Council 
responded to claims of wrongdo- 
ing by the previous City Council 
administration at their March 13 
meeting. This conversation was 
spurred by claims of wrongdoing 
presented by Montevallo resident 
Rod MacPherson. 

MacPherson, who present- 
ed the council with a five-page 
packet of issues he wanted to see 
the council address at their Feb. 
27 meeting, and asked again for 
the council to investigate these 
issues—many of which he claims 
occurred under the previous city 
council administration. 

Issues MacPherson men- 
tioned in his address to the coun- 
cil included employees stealing 
gasoline from the city, city 
credit card abuse, misuse of city 
equipment, “signature stamping 
used— may have been forgery 
and fraud,” illegal issuing of bo- 
nuses, firing city employees and 
volunteers, “millions of dollars 
given to the University of Mon- 
tevallo,” and internal financial 
problems, “based on your own 
auditor’s reports.” 

Council members seemed 
confused by MacPherson’s 
claims along with residents in 
attendance. Montevallo resident 
Bobby C.P. Pierson addressed 
the council after MacPherson, 
responding to his claims by 
pointing out that city audits 
haven’t shown any wrongdoings 
occurring and asking, “If the 
audits was clean, what’s left to 
investigate?” 

MacPherson would respond 
to this question later in the 
meeting, saying that investiga- 
tion is necessary to, “try and find 
out where the taxpayer money is 
being stolen, by whom, how it’s 
being stolen.” 

“Unless we have an investiga- 
tion, people are going to continue 
stealing from the city and that’s 
taxpayers’ money being ripped 
off,” he said. 

This prompted response by 


councilmembers. Council mem- 
bers Kenny Dukes and Sonya 
Swords both said they did not 
believe it was the current coun- 
cil’s responsibility to investigate 
issues that may have occurred 
under the previous administra- 
tion. Dukes even said that these 
alleged wrongdoings, “didn’t 
even happen in the past.” 

Mayor Rusty Nix, the only 
member of the current city coun- 
cil who served on the previous 
council, responded by saying, 
“My concern is with this admin- 
istration here.” 

City clerk Steve Gilbert said 
he has responded to MacPher- 
son’s emails about these claims 
multiple times in the past and 
would be happy to provide 
him with documents refuting 
his claims, but MacPherson 
interrupted Gilbert to speak on 
stolen gasoline—saying that he 
has, “heard an employee who 
has been bragging for a while 
about how much gasoline he has 
stolen.” 

Gilbert responded to this 
statement by explaining how the 
city handles purchasing gas for 
city vehicles, saying each vehicle 
has an assigned credit card that 
must be used when purchasing 
gas and that the gas pump at the 
city shop is kept under lock and 
key. 

After this explanation, 
MacPherson responded by asking 
if the city could provide a value 
of the amount of gas stolen, 
prompting Gilbert to respond by 
saying, “I don’t understand, sir. 
I don’t have a record of any gas- 
oline being stolen. Our accoun- 
tants even go so far as to stick 
the tank twice a year.” 

MacPherson once again 
asked if the council was planning 
on investigating any possible 
wrongdoing under the previous 
administration. 

Council member Leila 
Mitchell responded by saying 
that the audit that was conducted 


when the new council took office 
should suffice as an investiga- 
tion. 

Dukes responded more harsh- 
ly by saying that he would not be 
in favor of the council investi- 
gating MacPhersons’s claims 
and that he found the allegations 
disrespectful. 

“T don’t know if the alle- 
gations are even worthy of us 
spending our time even discuss- 
ing them because I think when 
you make allegations against 
people, especially us sitting 
up here, it is, I feel, a level of 
disrespect to call us thieves or 
even supporting something that’s 
disrespectful,” said Dukes. 

Montevallo Police Chief 
Jeremey Littleton told the coun- 
cil in his report that Alabama 
Senator Tommy Tuberville has 
opened requests for congres- 
sional directed spending for 
law enforcement. Littleton said 
Montevallo Police Department 
was planning to request funding 
to purchase two trucks for Mon- 
tevallo’s school resource officers, 
estimated to cost $100,000. 

Littleton asked the council 
to approve matching 25% of the 
grant funds if the department is 
approved for the funding. He 
said this amount would still be 
within the police department’s 
budget. 

Later in the meeting, the 
council unanimously approved 
this measure—agreeing to match 
25% of the funds received up to 
$30,000. 

Also approved at the meeting 
were several street closures for 
events throughout the city in 
upcoming months. This included 
voting to close Island Street from 
North Boundary Street to Park 
Drive on April 8 from 5 a.m. to 6 
p.m. for a BBQ Cookoff benefit- 
ting the Boys and Girls Club and 
closing the same portion of that 
street, on April 22 from 9 a.m. 
to 6:30 p.m. for the 2nd Annual 
Spring Fling Family Food Truck 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Fest. 

The other approved street 
closure closes the same portion 
of North Boundary Street on 
June 2 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
for Parnell Memorial Library’s 
Summer Reading Program Kick- 
Off Event. 

Several board nominations 
were approved by the council at 
the meeting as well. Nominations 
included Courtney Bentley to 
the Parks and Recreation Board, 
Sharon Williams to the Arbor 
and Beautification Board and 


Scan here 


to read 
more. 


ZB 


James Salter to the Historic Pres- 
ervation Commission. 

Williams’s and Salter’s nom- 
inations were approved unani- 
mously. Council member Martha 
Eisenberg opposed Bentley’s 
nomination but did not explain 
why. 

Montevallo Police Officer 
Cade Dorough was recognized 
at the meeting. Dorough aided 
in apprehending a suspect after 
three people were shot at a Cal- 
era gas station on Feb. 25. 


Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer. 
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BA/BS art students embracing 
change with first senior exhibition 


By KENDALL MURRAY 


Exhibition at Bloch Hall Gallery. Photo by Amelia Valery, 


Exhibition at Bloch Hall Gallery. Photo by Amelia Valery, Photo editor. 


Montevallo’s Art Department 
opened the first senior BA/BS 
student art exhibition for senior 
art majors. The exhibition was 
held from March 12 to March 17 
at the Bloch Hall Gallery. 

The senior exhibitions show- 
case the artworks of graduating 
Montevallo art students. 

The exhibition showcased 
artworks by Nat Jones, Ben 


ety of mediums such as painting, 
photography, new media, sculpt- 
ing, printmaking and drawing 
had the opportunity to exhibit the 
artwork they submitted. 

Henry Collins, who works 
primarily in new media, created 
an animation called “Poison 
Duck: Enter Winter.” Collins’s 
animation featured a cartoon 
duck character named Poison 
Duck saving a group of duck- 


the BA/BS exhibition course said 
students are now required to take 
the Senior Seminar course. 

This course gives BA/BS 
students the experience of install- 
ing their work, similar to BFA 
students’ exhibitions. 

“We plan to host a BA/BS 
show each semester moving 
forward; however, if the Art 
Department doesn’t have at least 
five or six BA/BS majors then 


Photo editor. 


we will fold their work into the 
BFA shows and it will not be 

a dedicated group exhibition,” 
Foster said. 

The difference between BA/ 
BS and BFA is the Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science stu- 
dents take fewer art classes than 
the BFA students. They replace 
those courses with more classes 
outside the art department. 

Many BA/BS art students 


Bannister, Charley Lint, Henry 
Collins, Kiara Brown, Sapir 
Blain, Hannah Campbell, Laura 
Bullock, Makayla Montgomery, 
Katherine Myrick, Adaline Vo- 


lings from a castle. 

According to Collins, his 
animation took him 4 months 
to make in Adobe Animate. He 


gel, Madelyn Alexander, Destiny hopes to have a career in anima- 


Hinton and Evan Schallock. tion. 
Students working with a vari- 


Grainger 


Dr. Ryan Foster, professor of 


Clinic 


offering free 
counseling, 
training for UM 
grad students 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Free counseling services will now be 
available for the public through Mon- 
tevallo via the Grainger Community 
Counseling and Wellness Clinic. 

The clinic, which opened on Feb. 

17 and is located in the Sims House on 
Montevallo’s campus, offers a variety 
of counseling services including general 
therapy, group therapy, play therapy and 
telementalhealth counseling services. 

The facility features four therapy 
rooms—with two utilized for general 
therapy, one utilized for group therapy 
and one utilized for play therapy. 

Prior to renovations of the Sims 
House, these services were being offered 
once a week in the Wallace Speech and 
Hearing Center. 

The clinic also functions as a training 
facility for students in Montevallo’s 
graduate counseling program. Graduate 
students specializing in clinical mental 
health, school counseling and couple and 
family counseling conduct the clinic’s 
counseling sessions. 

The Grainger Community Counsel- 
ing and Wellness Clinic is a product of 
collaboration between the university and 
the Montevallo Development Cooper- 
ative District, which is a partnership 
between the City of Montevallo, Shelby 
County and the university that aims to 
improve the quality of life in Montevallo 
through capital projects throughout the 
city. 

The project was first approved by 
MDCD in February 2020, creating a 
$125,000 budget for renovations to the 


Sims House. 

However, this project sparked debate 
at Montevallo City Council meetings in 
202 1—with council members raising 
concerns over the fact MDCD did not 
need to get approval from the city coun- 
cil in order to enter into a project. Ulti- 
mately, this led the city representative to 


MDCD at the time, Denise Woodham, to 


resign—citing that she felt offended by 
the tone taken on by council members 
regarding MDCD. 

Current city council member Sonya 
Swords took over as the city represen- 
tative to MDCD following Woodham’s 
resignation. 

Funding for the project was also pro- 
vided by Michael and Donna Grainger. 
Michael Grainger is a 1973 graduate of 


Montevallo, and the couple has a history 


of making donations to the universi- 
ty—notably, to the Michael E. Stephens 
College of Business. 

Appointments with the Grainger 
Community Counseling and Wellness 
Clinic can be made for anyone age 5 
and older via their email, communi- 
tycounseling@montevallo.edu, or by 
phone at (205) 665-6377. The clinic is 
open Mondays through Thursdays from 
10 a.m. until 7 p.m. Childcare services 
can be provided for those who need it if 
scheduled ahead of time. 

The services provided by the clinic 
are not aimed at UM students however. 
Students who are in need of counsel- 
ing services can receive those for free 
through Counseling Services. 
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use the extra class allowance to 
pursue a minor, while receiving a 
traditional art education. 

“We wanted to give the BA/ 
BS students the same capstone 
experience as our BFA students. 
Displaying their work adds a 
sense of closure to their college 
experience,” Foster said. 
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UM Theatre facing unique challenges with ‘Rent’ 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Promotional material for “Rent.” 


Montevallo’s Theatre Depart- 
ment is bringing famed musical 
“Rent” to its stages this month— 
with eight individual showings 
occurring over two weeks at the 
Michael and Sue Meadows Black 
Box Theatre. 

“Rent,” created by Johnathon 
Larson, follows a group of young 
bohemian artists in New York’s 
East Village neighborhood of 
Alphabet City during the AIDS 
epidemic. The musical garnered 
much critical acclaim while on 
Broadway, winning a Pulitzer 
Prize for Drama and a Tony 
Award for Best Musical. 

UM theatre professor and 
director of UM’s production of 
“Rent,” Dr. David Callaghan, is 
no stranger to the show—he di- 
rected a production of it 10 years 
ago. However, he felt it was time 
to direct it again in order to let 
more theatre students engage 


with the musical. 

“Tt’s really great material for 
actors to experience as one of our 
best contemporary musicals,” he 
said. “I wanted another gener- 
ation of UM Theatre majors to 
have that experience.” 

Callaghan also felt that the 
timing was apt for both the 
cast and crew and audiences to 
grapple with the show’s themes, 
saying, “I think the play makes 
us think about some ‘deep tissue’ 
questions in life and how we use 
the time given us, which seemed 
especially resonant to share with 
an audience after the pandemic 
and lockdown.” 

Rehearsing for “Rent” has 
been, “emotional at times, but 
also joyous and a lot of fun,” 
according to Callaghan, who 
highlighted the emotional depth 
needed by actors working on the 


play. 


“This play demands a lot of 
vulnerability from actors and the 
students have really committed 
to the project. And that always 
teaches us something in any life 
endeavor,” he said. 

As emotionally demanding 
as “Rent” is, it’s equally so in 
terms of technique according to 
Callaghan who said, “It’s also 
a demanding show in terms of 
acting, singing and physical 
stamina—so a great challenge for 
student actors to meet!” 

Callaghan also felt a personal 
draw to directing “Rent.” 

“T worked with a famous ex- 
perimental company called The 
Living Theatre in ‘Alphabet City’ 
around the time of the events 
of RENT, and saw hundreds of 
performances in East Village the- 
atres in the 90s,” he said. “I was 
also working in casting offices 
when RENT was in previews and 


heard about Jonathan Larson’s 
shocking death the next day.” 

He added, “The world of 
RENT had great influence on me 
as a young artist.” 

Callaghan was not daunted 
by “Rent’s” status as a beloved 
musical. Instead, he expressed 
excitement about getting to work 
on a production of the play that’s 
unique to UM’s Theatre Depart- 
ment. 

“Although we were very 
aware of what is iconic in the 
play and want to honor that for 
our audiences, while also hope- 
fully making it our own in the 
production too. We all definitely 
have a sense of obligation to 
serving Jonathan Larson and his 
brilliant vision of this material,” 
he said. 

Callaghan pointed towards 
the musical’s venue, the Michael 
and Sue Meadows Black Box 
Theatre in the Center for the 
Arts, as one of the factors that 
makes UM’s production unique, 
saying, “We’re doing RENT in 
our smaller, black box space with 
an immersive set design by guest 
designer Marc Quattlebaum.” 

“62 seats per night and from 
the first moment on, you know 
you’re experiencing something 
different with our RENT,” he 
added. 

Acting in this production 
of “Rent” has been a unique 
experience as well for Stephen 
Haymond, who is playing Mark 
Cohen—a struggling documenta- 
ry filmmaker and narrator of the 
show. 

Haymond described the 
role and the show as unlike any 
other production he’s worked on, 
highlighting the show’s staging 
in a black box theatre as part of 
its appeal. 

“Our director, Dr. C, has kind 
of this set up in there that’s kind 
of unconventional and there’s 
like a fire escape and a balcony 


and it’s, you know, kind of turn- 
ing the black box into a block of 
New York City in the 90s,” he 
said. 

Haymond added, “It’s really 
cool, I’ve never really been in a 
show in a black box theatre in 
general or had a set like that, so 
it’s just all very, like, intimate.” 

This sense of intimacy helps 
connect the audience to show 
according to Haymond, who said 
the cast is often “inches away 
from the audience” during the 
show. He said this closeness 
helps ground and emphasize 
the grittiness and realism of the 
script. 

“Even though the music can 
kind of seem fantastical and 
over-the-top sometimes, there is 
really like this strong center of 
realism at the center of it,” he 
said. 

As an actor, dealing with 
this emotional material has been 
exciting for Haymond who said, 
“The show kind of builds to 
these more emotional moments 
where the characters are just go- 
ing through it” says he’s “never 
really had the opportunity to en- 
gage with that before in a show 
and so I’ve enjoyed it personally 
just from an acting perspective 
and it hasn’t necessarily been 
easy but I’ve enjoyed it.” 

But, he added that while the 
show deals with a lot of dark 
themes, it, “really is just about, 
like, the light of life and, like, 
about finding the good in life 
regardless of how bad it can feel 
or how bad things seem.” 

“Rent” opens April 19, with 
showings nightly at 7:30 p.m. 
from April 19 through April 22 
and April 25 through April 26. 
Additionally, there will be two 
afternoon showings at 2:00 p.m. 
on April 22 and 23. Tickets can 
be purchased online at https:// 
montevallotickets.universitytick- 
ets.com/. 


UM unrolls plans for new dual enrollment 
offerings with Shelby County Schools 


By WESLEY WALTER, News editor 


The University of Montevallo 
will be partnering with Shel- 
by County Schools to offer an 
online dual enrollment course in 
health concepts beginning in the 
fall 2023 semester. The semes- 
ter-long one credit hour course 
will be offered as an optional ad- 
dition to the typical health course 
required by the Alabama State 
Department of Education. 

UM Provost and Vice Pres- 
ident of Academic Affairs Dr. 
Courtney Bentley said of the new 
partnership, “Mutually beneficial 
partnerships are key, and we’re 
extremely grateful for the collab- 
oration and opportunity to work 


with their teachers as we seek 
to expand student access to dual 
enrollment offerings.” 

According to Bentley, the 
course will be taught asyn- 
chronously by Shelby County 
Schools teachers who have been, 
“credentialed per our faculty 
qualification policy and trained 
by University of Montevallo fac- 
ulty course leaders in collabora- 
tion with Shelby County Schools 
teacher leaders.” 

The online course available 
to students on Shelby County 
Schools campuses differs from 
previous dual enrollment offer- 
ings at UM, which have solely 


been held on the university’s 
campus. Bentley said hold- 

ing courses at Shelby County 
Schools gives the district more 
freedom in scheduling classes 
and removes transportation con- 
cerns for students. 

This new course is just one 
of the recent steps UM has taken 
to promote dual enrollment be- 
tween the university and Shelby 
County Schools. During their 
September 2022 meeting, the 
UM Board of Trustees voted to 
reduce the standard cost of dual 
enrollment courses with Shelby 
County Schools from $175 per 
credit hour to $25. 


Bentley said that the univer- 
sity is planning to expand dual 
enrollment offerings both on and 
off UM’s campus and currently 
has plans for future training of 
Shelby County Schools teachers 
in collaboration with UM faculty. 

According to Bentley, this 
initiative includes the goal of 
offering more dual enrollment 
courses during the 2024-2025 
academic year and the university 
is currently, “finalizing a staffing 
search for an inaugural Director 
of Engaged Education and Public 
Service who will work with local 
education agencies to meet these 
goals.” 


To enroll in the class, stu- 
dents must have completed their 
sophomore year and have a 3.0 
grade point average or higher. 
The course will be provided free 
of cost to participating students 
during the 2023-2024 school 
year and will also include a col- 
lege visit to UM. 

The completion of the course 
will also give students an op- 
portunity to earn a College and 
Career Ready indicator, a new 
requirement for graduation man- 
dated by the ALSDE in Novem- 
ber 2022 and taking effect with 
seniors in the class of 2028. 


News in brief, Alabama legislative session edition 


‘Divisive concepts’ bill makes 
appearance in Alabama legis- 
lature 

A bill banning public schools 
and colleges from promoting 
certain “divisive topics,” which 
include topics related to sex, race 
and religion, has returned to the 
Alabama State Legislature. 

This piece of legislation, 
HB7, has been pushed to the 
House floor after being approved 
9-3 in committee on April 12. 
All 21 cosponsors of the bill are 
Republican and white. 

The bill prohibits seven top- 
ics from being taught, including 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


teaching that, “individuals should 
be discriminated against or 
adversely treated solely because 
of their race, color, religion, sex, 
ethnicity, or national origin.” 

It allows for these topics to be 
discussed at the college level, 

as long as it is done so in an 
“objective manner and without 
endorsement.” 

A similar bill was passed by 
the House in 2022, but failed to 
pass the Senate before the legis- 
lative session ended. 

HB7 falls in line with the 
Alabama Republican Party’s 
resolution to abolish diversity, 
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equity and inclusion policies in 
public institutions. This resolu- 
tion was adopted by the party’s 
State Executive Committee in 
February. 

Meanwhile, introduced in 
the Alabama Senate, SB180, au- 
thored by Democratic Sen. Rod- 
ger Smitherman, requires that 
K-12 social studies and history 
education be, “fact-based, histor- 
ically accurate, and inclusive.” 
Legislature considers restric- 
tions on transgender college 
athletes 

The Alabama House Educa- 
tion Policy Committee approved 
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By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


legislation that would prevent 
transgender athletes from joining 
sports teams that correspond with 
their gender identity. The bill 
will now move on to be voted on 
by the House of Representatives. 

The bill says that sports 
teams, “designated for females, 
women, or girls shall not be open 
to a biological male,” and that a 
“biological female” will also be 
barred from joining teams desig- 
nated for men. If passed, the ban 
would affect both intercollegiate 
and intramural sports teams. 


Republican Rep. Susan 
DuBose, who sponsored the bill, 
argues that transgender ath- 
letes—specifically transgender 
women—have unfair advan- 
tages in competing, saying, “no 
amount of hormone therapy can 
undo all those advantages” of 
being born male. 

If the bill is approved by the 
state legislature, Alabama would 
join 19 other states that have 
placed restrictions on transgen- 
der athletes. 
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Exploring diversity, emotion and 
expression in BFA exhibition 


By SCARLETT PERKINS 


Jalynn Brooks, Savannah 
Garcia and Alexis Young were 
the three senior participants in 
the second installment of the 
BFA Art Gallery. The exhibition 
was open from April 3 through 
April 6. The three students show- 
cased their work as a group, with 
each displaying their work on 
one of the gallery walls. 

Brooks is a graphic design- 
er. For the exhibit, she created 
an apron, logo and menu for a 
bakery by the name of Sweetie 
Bird. She also redesigned movie 
posters for three horror movies: 
“Saw,” “Wrong Turn” and “Hal- 
loween.” 

According to Brooks, it took 
her the entire semester to pro- 
duce her collection. She wanted 
her art to make viewers feel as if 
they were at the movies. Brooks 
also wanted her viewers to feel 
the homeliness of the bakery. 
Through her art, she conveys 
the message that art could have 
a multitude of subjects. Her 
artist statement focuses on niche 
subjects that she thinks certain 
audiences would appreciate, like 
horror movies. 

Brooks chose the side wall 
because she wanted people to 
see her works first when they 
stepped in. According to her, “As 
a graphic designer, you’ ll need to 
show that you’re not just a one 
trick pony, that you have range.” 

Brooks explained that she 
wants to create diversity as a 
Black woman and break free of 
the stereotypes that come from 
being in a male dominated field, 
using her art to show that her 


BFA degree isn’t just for show. 
Brooks aspires to be a character 
designer with her BFA degree. 

Garcia’s work is an appre- 
ciation for the power of visual 
storytelling. She says that she 
aims to create picture books 
that are not only enjoyable to all 
audiences, but convey emotions, 
relationships and meaning. 

Garcia created two visual 
stories, one called “Old Cat, 
New Cat” and the other “Knight 
Tales.” In her artist statement, 
she said that “Old Cat, New Cat” 
was intended for children that 
are adjusting to new, frustrating 
experiences with having to share 
private spaces, toys and routines, 
while “Knight Tales” empha- 
sizes being open to others and 
resolving conflicts with peaceful 
methods. 

Garcia used visual storytell- 
ing to promote effective methods 
of developing creativity and 
empathy in people’s minds. In 
her artist statement, she talks 
about how she used animal pro- 
tagonists to communicate human 
experiences, as it was easier to 
effectively communicate compli- 
cated emotions and relationships. 
Garcia explains, “Ultimately, my 
hope is that my illustrations will 
inspire a love for reading and 
storytelling in young readers, and 
that they will continue to explore 
books and art for years to come.” 

Young’s work is a reflection 
about her life. Her work as a 
whole focus on culture, love and 
living life unapologetically. 

She was heavily inspired by 
designer Karl Kani, artists like 
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OutKast and Destiny’s Child, 
and music from the 90s and early 
2000s. 

One of Young’s biggest 
influences next to music was her 
aunts and grandmothers, using 
her own vintage pieces to pay 
homage to them. 

Young wanted to inspire 
others to find themselves in her 
pieces. She said she hopes that 
people learn about themselves 
from her collection. 

Young used streetwear style 
to portray that people can live 


under their own rules and make 
their own choices. She says that, 
without her inspiration for fash- 
ion, her family and art, her love 
for art wouldn’t have evolved 
into what it is now. Young also 
said that having a broad interest 
in fashion and the arts allowed 
her to broaden her horizons when 
it came to her artistry. 

In her artist statement, Young 
says that she developed a style 
that promotes longevity, sus- 
tainability and conformability, 
leaving room for vintage pieces. 


Student-directed productions: 
The hidden gems of the 
Theatre Department 


By AMELIA VALERY, Photo editor 


Photo of Palmer Hall. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Editor in chief. 


Not many people are aware 
of the student-directed produc- 
tions at the University of Mon- 
tevallo, but they are the hidden 
gems of the Theatre Department. 

Senior Carson Reed is direct- 
ing and producing the musical 
“Firebringer.” 

“T’ve never actually done a 
musical myself, independent- 
ly,” Reed said. “So I wanted to 
flex that muscle and see what’s 
different about it. This is more 
or less a learning opportunity 
for me to see what happens 
when I’m the one in charge of a 
musical.” 

Sometimes they have to get 
creative, even if that means 
taking rehearsal outside. The 
cast would use the stage at Orr 
Park to set the scene for their 
prehistoric musical, but even a 


little cold won’t slow down the 
rehearsal schedule. 

Cast member Josh Norris 
recently closed the University 
show “Tartuffee,” which was 
directed by associate professor 
Marcus Lane. Norris said he 
also likes the chance to explore 
student lead productions. 

“For ‘Tartuffee’ I was getting 
to have this big box to work in, 
and at the time I was like, oh 

there’s not many ways to get 
a bigger box to work in,” Norris 
said. “But with student lead stuff, 
it’s an even bigger box, so I was 
really really excited to move 
from an environment where I 
thought that oh this is the max 
what I can do and like what I can 
choose to and even like more 
paintable canvas.” 

Cast members aren’t just 


theatre majors, they come from 
all sides of campus, but Reed 
can assures that they all have one 
thing in common. 

“Tt’s interesting to create a 
community based on people who 
all want that opportunity, want 
that opportunity to grow, to learn 
something new, to try something 
new and so we all have that in 
common at least,” he said. 

The production team is able 
to create a different atmosphere 
compared to a faculty-led show 
according to Music Director, 
Nick Lyles. 

“Tn a nutshell, I would say 
doing a student lead show versus 
a department show it’s just a lot 
more relaxing and I guess not 
so much carefree but there’s not 
I guess a set level of expecta- 
tions that you feel like you have 


to meet each time you go into 
rehearsal,” Lyles said. 

Student-directed shows are 
able to offer students opportuni- 
ties that they otherwise might not 
receive with university shows. 
Cast member Jayla Bester says 
she appreciates how theatre 
students leading these types of 
shows create opportunities for 
people of color. 

“They are students are ba- 
sically our ages and so they’re 
willing to give that opportunity 
no matter like what color you 
are,” she said. “And I’m not 
saying the professors here care 
about that, but it’s more oppor- 
tunity with POC who have not 
been using a production here.” 

Catch Firebringer in the 
Palmer Auditorium on April 23 
at 2 p.m. and 7 p.m. on April 24. 
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Council recognizes retiring country 


radio host ‘Dollar’ Bill Lawson 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


The Montevallo City Council 
recognized several community 
members and groups at their 
April 10 meeting, including 
recognizing country radio host 
“Dollar” Bill Lawson—who is 
retiring after 50 years on the air. 
In his proclamation honoring 
Lawson, Mayor Rusty Nix 
highlighted Lawson’s career, 
including his time co-hosting 
the radio show “Dollar Bill & 
Madison” on Birmingham-based 
station 102.5 The Bull. Nix also 
emphasized Lawson’s charity 
work, pointing out that he has 

a history of raising money for 
charities such as Children’s 
Miracle Network, Easter Seals, 
Muscular Dystrophy Association 
and St. Jude. 

Nix also called Lawson “the 
voice of Montevallo”—a title 
derived from his role emceeing 
parades and events in the city. 
Lawson, who was present at 

the meeting, shared his person- 
al connection to Montevallo, 
pointing out that he met his wife 
in the city. 

“T’ve been coming to Montevallo 
for 30 years and if it hadn’t been 
for this city, I wouldn’t have had 
my wife Mary,” he said. 

Lawson also highlighted his 
love for the city, saying, “This 

is a great little city that a lot of 
people don’t know. It’s a jewel, 
and it’s been such an honor and 
pleasure and a blessing in my life 
to have been spending so much 
time in this city.” 


Other recognitions made at the 
council included recognition of 
three members of the Montevallo 
Community Choir, recognition 
of Kenny Davis—a Montevallo 
city employee who has worked 
for the city for 30 years and is 
retiring in May—and recognition 
of the Montevallo Middle School 
Leaders of Tomorrow who were 
attending the meeting. 

The council also approved sev- 
eral construction-related projects 
at the meeting. Two of these 
projects aim to make the City 
Hall Annex building on Main 
Street ADA complaint by adding 
an ADA complaint restroom to 
the building and constructing an 
ADA complaint sidewalk into the 
front of the building. 
Construction of the restroom will 
cost $14,000 while the construc- 
tion of the sidewalk will cost 
$6,400. Both expenditures will 
come from the city’s American 
Rescue Plan Act funds. 

The council also voted to ap- 
prove a project adding left turn 
lanes on State Road 119 and 
County Road 22. This project is 
being done in conjunction with 
the Alabama Department of 
Transporation. 

When discussing this project, 
Nix asked City Clerk Steve 
Gilbert for an update on the 
ongoing Highway 25 sidewalk 
construction project. Gilbert said 
that the city is waiting to receive 
a final signal maintenance agree- 
ment from ALDOT regarding 


Faculty Senate 


the upkeep of walk signals that 
will have to be placed at the 
intersection of Highway 25 and 
Middle Street, but that, once 
that is received, the city will be 
able to begin the bid process for 
construction contracting. 

During Montevallo Police Chief 
Jeremy Littleton’s report to the 
council, council member Martha 
Eisenberg requested that police 
officers, “make an effort to be 
more prominent in the schools,” 
suggesting that officers go and 
eat lunch with students at Mon- 
tevallo schools—even offering 
to pay for the officers’ lunches 
herself. 

“T think the more we could get 
our police officers in the schools 
and to be around the children— 
all ages, especially our teenag- 
ers— it would be beneficial to 
them and to our city,” she said. 
Littleton agreed to pass that 
along to his officers, but added 
that he feels that the department 
has a, “good relationship with 
our youths.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the council entered into execu- 
tive session. Executive sessions 
are not open to the public, but the 
meeting’s agenda said that the 
session would be used to discuss 
pending litigation. 

The next city council meeting 
will be held Monday, April 24, at 
6 p.m. The meeting will be held 
at City Hall and livestreamed on 
the city’s Facebook page. 
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approve paid parental 
leave policy, moves on to trustees 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer. 


Members of Montevallo’s 
Faculty Senate unanimously 
voted to approve a paid paren- 
tal leave policy at their April 
7 meeting. The policy, which 
has been a joint effort between 
Faculty Senate and Staff Senate, 
has been in the works since the 
fall semester. It will now have to 
be approved by the Staff Senate 
and the university’s Board of 
Trustees to be implemented. 

The policy grants eligible 
university employees who are the 
birth, adoptive or foster parent 
of a newborn, newly adopted or 
newly fostered child a maximum 
of 8 weeks of paid parental 
leave. The policy also provides 
leave for faculty members who 
have miscarried or are experienc- 
ing other serious pregnancy-re- 
lated medical needs. 


Paid parental leave must be 
taken within 6 months of the 
qualifying event. It must also 
be taken on a continuous basis, 
although the policy does say 
that intermittent leave may be 
considered. The policy allows 
for employees to take 16 weeks 
of paid parental leave over the 
course of their employment at 
Montevallo. 

An employee is eligible for 
leave under this policy once 
they have worked for at least 
12 months and have worked at 
least 1,250 hours during those 12 
months. 

Faculty Senate President Dr. 
Claire Edwards pointed out that 
several changes have been made 
to the policy as the senate has 
worked on developing it with 
Staff Senate and university ad- 


ministration. Some of the major 
areas to change have included 
the duration of leave, the time 
frame of eligibility and defining 
qualifying events. 

Edwards also mentioned that 
some of the biggest struggles 
in working on this policy have 
included implementation and 
budgeting for the policy. 

If the Staff Senate votes to 
approve the policy, it will still 
have to be approved by the uni- 
versity’s Board of Trustees to go 
into effect. It will be voted on by 
trustees at their May 3 meeting. 

Also at this meeting, sena- 
tors discussed nominees for this 
year’s Germaine Mitchell Facul- 
ty Service Award. The award is 
meant to recognize a Montevallo 
faculty member’s dedication and 
service to the university commu- 


nity. 

To be considered for the 
award, faculty members are nom- 
inated by fellow faculty members 
to the Faculty Senate President 
through a letter of endorsement. 
Once nominated, the nominee 
stays eligible for the award for 
3 years. Award recipients are 
honored at Founders’ Day and 
receive $1,000 from Faculty 
Senate. 

This year’s nominees were 
environmental studies professor 
Dr. Susan Caplow, communica- 


tion professor Dr. Tiffany Wang, 
biology professor Dr. Heather 
Tinsley, education professor 
Dr. Amy Samuels, family and 
consumer sciences professor Dr. 
Laura Bloom and Spanish pro- 
fessor Dr. Leonor Vasquez. 
After discussing the merits 
of each nominee, senators voted 
to select three finalists for the 
award, selecting Caplow, Tinsley 
and Vasquez. Senators will vote 
on a recipient for the award at 
their next meeting on April 28. 
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‘The Super Mario Bros. Movie’: A good 
movie is in the next castle, Mario 


we SUPER 
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Promotional material for “The Super Mario Bros. Movie.” 


“Super Mario Bros.” is a 
video game franchise that I have 
a deep love and nostalgia for. I 
consider myself a lifelong fan, 
as gaming is an avid passion of 
mine. When I first heard that 
there was an animated film in 
development, I was cautiously 
excited. 

Time and time again, video 
game adaptations have been 
infamous for misinterpreting and 
disrespecting the source mate- 
rial, and “Super Mario Bros.” 
is a video game that cannot be 
butchered because of how iconic 
the franchise is. 

My excitement turned into 
pure worry once I had heard that 
Nintendo partnered with Illumi- 
nation to make the film. [lumi- 
nation is a company I consider 
to be the worst animated studio 
in Hollywood. They churn out 
cheaply animated films that 
pander to the most juvenile of 
childhood senses. 

As more announcements 
and trailers were released over 
the past year, I started to feel 
optimistic that a decent film 
could come from the creative 
time behind the film. The trailers 
showed restraint for lumina- 
tion, as they focused on the story, 
rather than throwing in random 


gags and current popular music. 
How could I not be excited when 
the trailers suggested that Illumi- 
nation was serious about making 
a good film and releasing it on 
my birthday? 

Now having seen “The Super 
Mario Bros. Movie,” have deeply 
mixed feelings. Undoubtedly, 
there’s a deep reverence for the 
games and their respective char- 
acters and worlds, but as a film, 
leaves too much to be desired. 

First and foremost, this is 
one of the best movies Ilumi- 
nation has ever released. This is 
incredibly safe for I!lumination’s 
standards, as there are no offen- 
sively bad gags or annoying bits. 
It’s obvious that both they and 
Nintendo knew real effort was 
required to avoid screwing up. 

The result is an airtight fami- 
ly movie that runs for 92 minutes 
at a brisk pace. So airtight and 
safe that the film already feels 
dated despite not being out for a 
month. It’s almost as if an ani- 
mated movie template was used 
and filled in with Nintendo char- 
acters. Short runtime with quick 
pacing, check. Conventional 
story about proving yourself, 
check. Animated movie tropes, 
check check check. 

There is a compelling story to 


Promotional material for “The Super Mario Bros. Movie.” 


be found underneath the rubble 
but is actively stunted to keep 
the film in active motion. Mario 
as a character has an interesting 
premise but is never given the 
time to fully develop. This is 
applicable to the rest of the main 
characters as well. All the pieces 
are there to have fully developed 
story with characters that change, 
but they swiftly move from set 
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piece to set piece, giving enough 
characterization to have the bare 
minimum. 

The stacked celebrity cast 
does a good job with their 
interpretations of these famous 
characters. Chris Pratt is solid as 
a Brooklyn based Mario but is 
still Chris Pratt with a New York 
accent. Charlie Day puts in a 
bit more effort to hide his vocal 
personality as Luigi. 

The actors who steal the 
show are Jack Black and Anya 
Taylor Joy as Bowser and Peach 
respectively. They voice their 
characters with pure personality 
and radiate charm, easily giving 
the best performances. 

Huge shout-outs go to Kee- 
gan Michael Key as Toad, who is 
completely unrecognizable, and 
Seth Rogan as Donkey Kong, 
who is having pure fun. 

Despite the fundamental 
flaws in the story and structure, 
the film is as fun as it gets. The 
reverence for the videogames is 
deeply felt, as there are refer- 
ences every which way. The 
world of Mario is respected and 
uniquely translated into film. The 
simple concept of a typical “Ma- 
rio Bros.” game is reinterpreted 
into something that is feasible 
and practical for even the most 
casual of moviegoers. 

Just because said concepts 
have become feasible, it doesn’t 
mean that the literal sense of the 
games is lost. The side scrolling 
format of the original games are 
beautifully translated in both a 
technical presentation and story- 
telling. Each set piece gives an 
interesting interpretation of the 
different types of Mario games, 
ranging from recreations of dif- 
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ferent games and common levels 
found within the franchise. 

From a technical standpoint, 
the Mario brothers are well 
represented. Michael Jelenic and 
Aaron Horvath are directors that 
understand how to immerse you 
into a world and use animation 
to display technical craft that 
brings personality to the artificial 
cameras. Though I have qualms 
with the film’s pacing, the quick 
runtime helps in moving through 
the fun and versatile set pieces. 

The biggest strength and 
weakness comes from the 
music. Brian Tyler composes a 
wonderful score, full of themes 
and motifs from the games that 
are perfectly blended into the 
original music. The soundtrack 
on the other hand, is an absolute 
travesty. The most overused and 
basic needle drops are present 
throughout the movie, adding 
to how mind numbingly ba- 
sic everything else already is. 
‘Holding Out for a Hero’ needs 
to be banned from being used in 
another movie for at least twenty 
years. 

The “Super Mario Bros. 
Movie” is a love letter for devot- 
ed fans of the franchise, showing 
the upmost respect for the games. 
It’s nonstop fun from start to 
finish, never failing to keep your 
eyes glued to the screen. In the 
attempt to make the film as safe 
as possible, fundamental flaws 
are revealed, as a well fleshed 
out story is traded in for instant 
stimuli. Even with the fun set 
pieces, cool references, and good 
performances, there’s much 
more left to be desired than there 
should be. 3/5 
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The Purple and Gold in Black and White 


UM’s Anagama kiln goes 
international with debut 


of : Wo i | d Fi re : By WESLEY WALTER, News editor 
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Photo of Anagama kiln. Photo by Madelyn Alexander, Editor in chief. 


Beginning on April 18, Mon- 
tevallo undergraduates as well as 
former students and guest artists 
worked around the clock stoking 
the fire of UM’s Anagama kiln for 
100 consecutive hours. 

This year’s firing was unique 
in that it was videoed and broad- 
cast live to other similar wood- 
fired kilns located in Clemson, 
South Carolina and in three Chi- 
nese cities: Shaoxing, Jingde- 
zhen and Yixing in a digital event 
called World Fire. 

Located in the woods near 
the Student Retreat Center, the 
kiln nicknamed “Fat Bastard” has 
been used to fire ceramics since 
2002 under the supervision of art 
professor Scott Meyer. This year 
the kiln fired around 60 ceramic 
pieces. 

An anagama kiln, meaning 
“cave kiln” in Japanese, is a tradi- 
tional wood-burning kiln used to 
fire ceramics. 

Meyer began researching 
anagama kilns in 1999 and began 
construction in 2000 after receiv- 
ing a large donation of materials 
to build a series of kilns. Accord- 
ing to Meyer, the Anagama has 
been fired around 30 times since 
the initial firing in 2002. 

The 40-foot kiln features a 
single chamber which is widest at 
its front fuel source and becomes 
increasingly narrow as it up rises 
up the hill it was built on. Mey- 
er says this design helps the kiln 
maintain heat by promoting air- 
flow. 

“We all know hot air rises. It 
lets it rise but through a progres- 


sively narrower channel,” said 
Meyer, “It accelerates all the air 
currents, and it pulls new air be- 
hind burning fuel.” 

During firing, volunteers 
worked to bring the heat inside 
the kiln up to 2400 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, with it occasionally rising 
higher and having to be brought 
back down. 

The firing process requires 
14 cords of wood, a cord being a 
unit equivalent to around 128 cu- 
bic feet. Students began chopping 
and stockpiling wood in October 
to prepare for the firing. 

This wood is initially loaded 
through the door at the front of 
the kiln but as time goes on stu- 
dents begin “side stoking” the 
kiln to keep up heat by feeding 
wood through ports found on 
both of its sides. 

In order to stoke the fire with 
these ports, workers on both sides 
must open the ports and add wood 
simultaneously otherwise the 
pressure inside the kiln will cause 
the fire to shoot out toward them. 

To withstand the heat while 
stoking, kiln workers wore face 
shields and heat resistant jackets 
and gloves. Due to the intensity 
of the heat, the gloves still oc- 
casionally began to melt leading 
the workers to frequently replace 
them or wear two pairs at a time. 

UM student and kiln volun- 
teer, Madelyn Alexander spoke 
on the labor force needed to run 
the kiln saying, “It’s doable with 
two. It’s ideal with three or four 
but the more the merrier.” 

“Something we’re doing this 


year that we haven’t done in the 
past is reduction cooling, so we’ ll 
actually be like depriving it of ox- 
ygen by throwing in more wood 
and burning the fire but it’s like 
fully sealed off otherwise,” said 
Alexander. “Reduction does a lot 
for the work itself. Like brings a 
lot of cool colors and textures.” 

A TV was set up at the kiln 
allowing its crew to view the fir- 
ing process at the other locations 
in real-time. In turn, workers in 
Clemson and China were able to 
view Montevallo’s firing live. 

According to Meyer, his inspi- 
ration for World Fire came during 
the pandemic after having to in- 
creasingly rely on digital commu- 
nication. 

Meyer said, “A dinosaur like 
me doesn’t really understand 
computers particularly well but 
I started realizing how effective 
they are at reaching people that 
are not in the same room as you. 
So after we emerged from all of 
that awful time, I started thinking, 
‘how else could we use this?’” 

Meyer said he hopes the col- 
laboration will promote learn- 
ing and a sense of community 
amongst those involved saying, 
“If we actually are able to learn 
from each other and influence 
each other I hope that it’s a pilot 
for other things.” 

After firing is completed, the 
pieces remain in the kiln for a 
week while the kiln cools. Pieces 
fired in the Anagama will be un- 
loaded on April 29. 
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‘Rent’:Poetically 


pathetic 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


“Rent” reeks. 

Inside UM’s Sue Meadows 
Black Box theater, seats are 
crammed together as the room 
is packed to the brim with dark 
corridors, busy alleyways, aban- 
doned apartments and a general 
New York City underbelly atti- 
tude. 

This playground of a set won- 
derfully serves the cast members 
as they sprawl from every which 
way bursting into vibrato and 
bustling vocal runs without a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The sky beams heavenly light 
onto the stage as stellar perform- 
ers passionately spew spit on the 
discombobulated audience during 
a 2-and-a-half-hour joyride of 
love, death and AIDS. 

“Rent” is disgusting. Like, 
it smells bad. And that is what I 
love about it. 

It’s too bad there is a pungent 
mist of pretentiousness clouding 
any insight onto otherwise pro- 
found topics. 

Make no mistake, the stu- 


dents involved with this produc- 
tion have done an incredible job. 
There are so many ambitious 
ideas that are a success in this 
show. 

For starters, the set is incredi- 
ble. It is genuinely mind-blowing 
that students decorated, painted 
and constructed a miniature Al- 
phabet City. 

The band for the music did a 
great job guiding musical num- 
bers, “Ill Cover You” and “Out 
Tonight” being my favorites. 

The choreography and stage 
direction were stellar. The ex- 
plosion of movement in the title 
number, “Rent,” impressed me. 

And most of all, the actors are 
the selling point of UM’s produc- 
tion. All of the leads in this show 
are extremely dedicated to selling 
their character’s emotions to the 
audience. 


This article continues 
on page 3. 
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‘Divisive Concepts’ bill facing divided response 


By WESLEY WALTER, News editor 


The Alabama State Legisla- 
ture’s latest bill seeking to com- 
bat “divisive concepts” in public 
education has received backlash 
from Alabama universities, in- 
cluding UM, for its potential to 
restrict programming and curric- 
ulum related to diversity, equity 
and inclusion. 

HB7, written by Rep. Ed Ol- 
iver, R-Dadeville, prohibits the 
“promotion, endorsement, and af- 
firmation” of seven topics includ- 
ing, “That solely by virtue of an 
individual’s race, color, religion, 
sex, ethnicity, or national origin, 
the individual is inherently rac- 


INSIDE 
THIS 
ISSUE 


ist, sexist, or oppressive, whether 
consciously or subconsciously.” 
The bill was filed in January be- 
fore the Alabama House of Rep- 
resentatives spring 2023 session. 
HB7 would also prohibit re- 
quiring students, employees or 
contractors, “to attend or partic- 
ipate in any training, orientation, 
or course work that advocates, 
acts upon, or promotes divisive 
concepts,” and gives local boards 
of education and public institu- 
tions of higher education the pow- 
er to fire or discipline employees 
who violate the bill’s provisions. 
The bill allows the listed top- 
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ics to be taught at a college level 
provided it is done in an “objec- 
tive manner and without endorse- 
ment.” 

HB7 is in line with a more 
widescale resolution supporting 
the ban of DEI policies in pub- 
lic schools and universities and 
the end of mandatory diversity 
training which was unanimously 
approved by the ALGOP State 
Executive Committee in Febru- 
ary 2023. 

This resolution placed DEI 
restriction as a principal legisla- 
tive goal of the ALGOP, and was 
sent to all AL U.S. Senators, all 
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Republican Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, the AL 
State Attorney General, Governor 
Kay Ivey and all elected AL Re- 
publican officials. 

While HB7 does not mention 
DEI by name and Oliver claims it 
was “designed to prevent racism 
in schools and state agencies,” he 
has also openly stated the bill’s 
purpose as restricting the promo- 
tion of DEI and critical race theo- 
ry in public education. 

During an interview with 
conservative radio show “Right- 
side Radio,” Oliver listed the 
topics HB7 seeks to restrict as, 


“The fact that a person is born a 
certain color determines what his 
outcome in life will be and that 
he can’t change that, we don’t 
believe that’s true, the fact that 
slavery was anything but an ab- 
erration, the fact that a child now 
should be blamed for something 
that happened generations ago... 
the things that are absolutely ab- 
surd to take from 200 years ago 
and try to translate to modern 
times and try to blame someone 
for, which is basically what CRT 
does.” 


This article continues 
on page 6. 
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Dr. Jeff Walker named new Honors Program Director 


ing and Communtications. 

Dr. Jeff Walker, a professor 
of Communication Studies in the 
Department of Communication 
at the University of Montevallo, 
has been named the new Director 
of the UM Honors Program. Fol- 
lowing in Dr. Cathlena Martin’s 
footsteps, who currently holds the 
role of Honors Program Director, 
Walker will begin his new posi- 
tion after May 7. 

Walker, an alumnus of UM, 
is passionate about the universi- 
ty, its students and the presence 
of an honors program. The UM 
Honors Program aims to provide 
students with unique and chal- 
lenging classes, opportunities and 
individual recognitions, which 
Walker will guide beginning in 
fall 2023. 

Walker is clearly excited about 
his new role as director of the UM 
Honors Program, and his love for 
helping students across the board 
is present as well. He said, “Any- 
one who knows me knows how 


Photo of Dr. Jeff Walker. Photo courtesy of UM Market- 


much I love Montevallo. I have 
such incredible memories of my 
time as an undergrad here and 
have a passion for helping all 
UM students find their home and 
sense of belonging on campus. 
I’m excited about helping Honors 
students in that way.” 

Having previously worked 
with honors students, which has 
primarily included instructing 
honors classes at several univer- 
sities, Walker already has expe- 
rience as a leader within honors 
programs that has fostered his 
excitement for his new position. 

He said, “I see the Honors Pro- 
gram as a place for high-achiev- 
ing students to be both rewarded 
and challenged. First, I think the 
Honors Program should cele- 
brate students who go above and 
beyond academically. Second, 
the Honors Program is a way for 
those students to challenge them- 
selves by taking on interdisci- 
plinary, thought-provoking, and 


rigorous coursework.” 

At UM, Walker has taught 
honors classes such as “The 
Haunted South,” in which stu- 
dents wrote and designed a book 
about the hauntings of UM and its 
surrounding ghosts, and “College 
Night,” in which students delved 
into the history and quirks of 
UM’s famous homecoming tra- 
dition. 

Although there may be ques- 
tions as to whether Walker will 
strictly be taking over the role of 
Honors Program Director, he will 
continue to adjacently teach, re- 
search and provide service to the 
Department of Communication. 
Aside from his current office in 
Strong Hall, he will also have an 
office in Ramsay Hall, the Honors 
Program Residence Hall. 

Walker reflected on his pre- 
vious experience with honors 
students specifically. He said, 
“T have always loved the rich, 
thought-provoking discussions 
[I’ve had with Honors students 
in the classroom. So, the idea of 
working with Honors students 
from their first semester all the 
way to graduation was really ap- 
pealing to me!” 

Beginning this fall, Walker is 
adamant about continuing to of- 
fer the diverse opportunities that 
the UM Honors Program offers. 
However, he is also committed to 
growing the presence of honors 
students within other university 
organizations. 

He said, “What I can say is 
that I want the Honors Program to 
be diverse and inclusive. I want 
every department on campus rep- 
resented in the program, and I also 
want our students to be involved 
in athletics, College Night, Greek 
Life, The Alabamian, SGA, and 
everything in between.” 


Regarding existing Honors 
Program procedures, Walker does 
not have any immediate plans to 
alter processes such as admis- 
sions or enrollment, but he does 
have goals of seeing what direc- 
tion the Honors Program students 
themselves would like to head 
towards. 

Engaging with and listening 
to students is important to Walk- 
er and, beginning this fall, he is 
excited to host a series of listen- 
ing forums for both current and 
future Honors Program students. 
These forums will allow students 
to give Walker feedback on the 
current and past Honors Program 
and provide a space to offer rec- 
ommendations and requests for 
new opportunities. 

In addition to hosting listen- 
ing forums, he said, “I also have 
plans to host both communi- 
ty-building and professional de- 
velopment events that will help 
prepare students for their careers 
and post-graduate studies.” 

Walker is committed to con- 
tinuing preexisting programs as 
well, adjacent to other goals he 
has. The Honors Peer Mentor Pro- 
gram, for example, which allows 
current honors students to mentor 
and support incoming freshmen 
within the Honors Program, is set 
to continue into the fall. 

Walker said, “I want to contin- 
ue developing community within 
the Honors Program and I think 
peer mentors are an important 
piece to that puzzle.” 

Encouragement for higher 
attendance at Honors Program 
conferences such as the Southern 
Regional and National Honors 
Conferences is also on Walker’s 
agenda. However, opportunities 
for honors students can be found 
elsewhere as well. He said, “Not 


Meet UM’s newly elected SGA Executive 


Cabinet for 2023-2024 


Following recent elections, 
2023-2024 SGA Executive Cab- 
inet members had a lot to share 
about their prior experience with 
SGA and their goals for next year. 

Freshman Aubree Stricklin, 
an accounting major, was elected 
as the new SGA Treasurer. Her 
prior experience with SGA was 
serving in this year’s Freshman 
Forum. 

“The reason why I ran for the 
SGA Treasurer position is to get 
more involved in our great uni- 
versity,” said Stricklin. 

“T also wanted to assist my 
fellow students and the student 
body. Finally, since I’m an ac- 
counting major, being Treasurer 
aligns with what I enjoy and my 
objectives,” she said. 

As the new SGA Treasurer, 
Stricklin’s goals for next year 
are to handle SGA’s budgets and 
accounts effectively and effi- 
ciently. On a more personal level, 
she also wants to assist people in 
achieving their goals and to im- 
prove both her communication 
and leadership skills. 

“TI always believe that the 
best way to achieve any goal 
is through dedication and great 
teamwork. With these two com- 
ponents and with additional plan- 
ning and strategizing the goals 
of both SGA and mine will be 
achieved,” Stricklin concluded. 

Junior Riley Watkins, a bi- 
ology and chemistry major with 
a math and philosophy minor, 
was elected as the new SGA 
Vice President. Her experience 
with SGA was serving as an Arts 
& Sciences Senator during her 
sophomore year and serving as 
the Head of Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee. 

“Tam currently the sen- 
ate clerk; in this position I have 
worked closely with the current 
Vice President Abigail Heuton, 
and have a good understanding of 
the expectations of the position,” 
said Watkins. 

Watkins ran for Vice Pres- 
ident because she wants an op- 
portunity to help senators achieve 
their goals on UM’s campus. She 
personally enjoys being a guide 


By ASHLEY WILLIAMS 
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to others when they’re in need, 
which she says is a natural fit for 
her. 

As the new SGA Vice Presi- 
dent, Watkins’s goal is to ensure 
that senators have the required re- 
sources to bring change on UM’s 
campus. 

“T think the best way to 
achieve this is to develop good 
working relationships and friend- 
ships in the Senate. This year I am 
hoping to have events that give 
senators the opportunity to bond 
so that we can work as a cohesive 
unit,” Watkins concluded. 

Junior Abigail Heuton, a 
communication studies and polit- 
ical science major with a public 
relations, pre-law and peace and 
justice minor, was elected as the 
new Senior Class President. 

Her prior experience with 
SGA was serving as a Freshman 
senator and a Director of External 
Affairs. Heuton is currently serv- 
ing as SGA Vice President. 

“IT wanted to be Senior Class 
President because first and fore- 
most, I honestly thought it would 
be fun! I love being able to rep- 
resent the senior class and trying 
to make a positive impact before 
I leave the university,” said Heu- 
ton. 

As the new Senior Class Pres- 
ident, her goal is to have one or 
two events for seniors so that they 
can create some memories before 
they graduate. 

“Another idea is maybe doing 
some social media posts to honor 
our graduating seniors and what 
their future endeavors are! Cre- 
ating a 2024 Instagram or Face- 


book could be a great way to en- 
gage the senior class,” she added. 

“T can’t wait to get started and 
finish my year strong!” Heuton 
concluded. 

Junior Colton Rodano, a po- 
litical science major with a pre- 
law minor, was elected as the new 
SGA President. His prior experi- 
ence with SGA was serving as an 
Arts & Sciences Senator, which 
shortly ended because of the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

Rodano later served as a 
Sophomore Senator, where he 
represented his sophomore class, 
collected feedback from other 
sophomores and worked on leg- 
islation that addressed that feed- 
back. 

“IT am now the President 
Pro-Tempore, which is a position 
that serves as both a senator and 
Executive Cabinet member. I am 
a voting member of both bodies 
and I serve as Vice President’s 
stead when they aren’t present,” 
said Rodano. 

Rodano ran for SGA Presi- 
dent because of his passion for 
politics and government and his 
friends and family encouraging 
him to do so. 

“My support net has assured 
me that I’m capable of doing 
great things. As such, I’ve de- 
cided to put my passion for pol- 
itics and government to good use 
through serving my peers as SGA 
President. I love the University of 
Montevallo’s student body; hav- 
ing the ability to serve and repre- 
sent them is an honor that I look 
forward to,” said Rodano. 

As the new SGA President, 


his goal is to push for changes re- 
quested by the student body, de- 
spite any hardships. 

“One example that students 
give a substantial amount of feed- 
back on comes to mind, the qual- 
ity of internet services on cam- 
pus. If feedback continues along 
its current trajectory, improving 
university internet services will 
be one of my primary concerns,” 
Rodano added. 

According to Rodano, SGA 
receives a large amount of data 
through student feedback  sur- 
veys, focused on issues that stu- 
dents care about the most. 

“Given that I’ve been cho- 
sen to represent the student body, 
their concerns are my own. I’ll be 
looking for data, past, present and 
future, to determine what issues 
my constituents want me to focus 
the most on,” he said. 

In order to accomplish his 
main objective, Rodano plans to 
communicate clearly and work 
with other members of SGA and 
accurately explain objectives and 
the reasons behind them. 

“T look forward to serving 
the student body as their next 
SGA President. I will forever be 
thankful for the opportunity that 
has been provided to me by my 
peers. The campaign trail was 
something special, being part 
of such an engaged atmosphere 
was phenomenal. If involvement 
with SGA maintains the course it 
did throughout the election, we 
should have great things in store,” 
he concluded. 


By LUCY FROST-HELMS 


just Honors conferences, but 
Undergraduate Research Day 
and other academic conferences. 
They’re all incredible opportuni- 
ties to network and share ideas.” 

Walker is happy to accept his 
new position and looks forward 
to continuing and cultivating the 
opportunities and sense of com- 
munity that the UM Honors Pro- 
gram has to offer. 

In short, he said, “Dr. Cathlena 
Martin has done a lot of fantastic 
things with the Honors Program 
in the decade that she served as 
Director. I hope to continue that 
momentum over the next year by 
recruiting faculty to teach new 
and innovative Honors courses, 
planning professional develop- 
ment events related to graduate 
studies, and cultivating commu- 
nity within the program.” 

For more information regard- 
ing the University of Monteval- 
lo’s Honors Program, you can 
visit the official website at https:// 
www.montevallo.edu/academics/ 
experiential-learning/honors-pro- 
gram/. 
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Letter from the editor: Is it all up from here? 


By MADELYN ALEXANDER, Editor in chief 


“It’s all up from here.” At 
least, that’s what we’re told at 
stages like this in life. However, 
as I near graduation, I hear the 
phrase “‘it’s all up from here,” and 
it doesn’t exactly resonate with 
me. 

If someone were to tell me 
“Tt’s all sideways and sometimes 
backwards and sometimes up 
from here,” I’d feel a little more 
seen. 

Don’t get me wrong, there 
have been plenty of ups. I feel 
fairly accomplished, prepared for 
a so-called real job and definite- 
ly ready to move on from school. 
But to say it’s all been of an up- 
ward trajectory is a generous 
stretch. 

And by “generous stretch” I 
mean horribly inaccurate. 

I had a vision for myself at 
this point in my college journey, 
and for a while, that vision was 
reality. I had my grades where I 
wanted them, I had a career-ori- 
ented job and I was looking to- 
wards life after UM. 

I learned the hard way that 
looking forward too much leaves 
a lot of the present overlooked. 
I got the worst case of burnout 


I have ever had. I found myself 
grieving the college life I hadn’t 
even lost yet. I was missing out 
on what was right in front of me. 

If you want to really under- 
stand the complexity of the situa- 
tion, listen to the latest episode of 
“Falcons on Air.” 

My point in saying all of this 
is to explain why I chose to go 
backwards. I left my job, on good 
terms, after a year of 30-hour 
work weeks. I went back to my 
server job that I swore I’d never 
even think about again, and I’m 
only working enough hours to 
keep my rent paid until gradua- 
tion. 

For my last few weeks at UM, 
I am focusing on the things that 
are really important to me: my 
friends, The Alabamian and all 
the experiences I can only get 
here, as a student. I want to feel 
like I have gotten everything I can 
out of being here before I try to 
rush into the next chapter. 

It’s safe to say that things 
have not been up in a tradition- 
al sense lately. But I am happier 
than I have been in a while, and 
I strongly believe taking this step 
backwards will be crucial to my 


success in the future. 

In my experience, it is rare 
to hear someone talk about up- 
rooting their future on purpose. 
America puts so much pressure 
on climbing the corporate ladder 
that doing anything else is stig- 
matized as lazy. The fear associat- 
ed with being unsuccessful in this 
country can be overwhelming. So 
why not practice that feeling now 
while I’m young and have reason- 
ably few consequences to pay? 

I know how this sounds: irre- 
sponsible, careless, selfish to list 
just a few of my own intrusive 
thoughts on the matter. The risk 
of intentionally going backwards 
is not going above my head, and 
I acknowledge my privilege to be 
able to take a step back from the 
pursuit of success. 

My hope in shedding light on 
this part of my life is to invite 
the conversation of what life af- 
ter college actually looks like. It 
is not always up, it is not simple 
and it doesn’t have to work out 
immediately. I hope anyone read- 
ing this is able to let go of some 
of that pressure and pursue what 
they enjoy, rather than what they 
believe is necessary. 


Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer. 


‘Rent’: Poetically pathetic, continued 


By JOSIE SHAW, Managing editor of production 


Photo of “Rent” production. 


It is obvious to me that Ara 
Besque Starr, portraying Angel, 
is the true star of this production. 
Angel is the most multidimen- 
sional character in this story, and 
Starr gives an unforgettable per- 
formance and delivers on each 
emotional nuance. 

Jordan Hall, portraying Tom, 
and Jaanai de la Torre-Martinez, 
portraying Mimi, were also huge 
highlights, both as actors and 
singers. 

I don’t mind sitting in the 
splash zone if it results in expe- 
riencing such incredible perfor- 
mances. 

For such a diamond of a pro- 
duction, unfortunately, the show’s 
book leaves “Rent” with nothing 
more than several beautiful tab- 
leaus of resentment, grief and 
smugness. I left with more spit on 
my face than tears. 


Photo by Stewart Edmonds. 


To be utterly fair, Johnathan 
Larson, the show’s creator, had 
a clearer purpose in creating and 
producing “Rent” in the early 
1990s than in 2023. 

Harmful rhetoric and stereo- 
types about people who are HIV 
positive was, and still are, ram- 
pant today. The erasure and death 
of people, particularly queer peo- 
ple, during the AIDS epidemic is 
a truly horrible thing that I cannot 
fully feel the effect of. 

But, that’s my issue. I cannot 
feel the effect of this era, or this 
show. 

For such a queer and sex pos- 
itive show, “Rent” was so deserv- 
ing to be proud of its enforcement 
of positive and loving queer ste- 
reotypes in the 1990s. And well, 
it’s still deserving today. Cer- 
tain moments ring even stronger 
during a time of massive legisla- 


tive attack towards queer people. 

But now we are blessed with 
the privileged mentality of retro- 
spect, and I don’t feel this show’s 
attitude translates appropriately 
in 2023. 

For such an intimate perfor- 
mance in a smaller sized theater, 
the show’s pridefulness dropped 
a thick veil between the stage 
and the audience. That’s because 
“Rent” demands the audience to 
empathize with these characters, 
but never respects you enough to 
eam it. 

For a show so adamant on 
using poverty as a major theme, 
many of the leads are not home- 
less or forcefully impoverished. 
They choose not to work day jobs 
out of resentment for their “sell- 
out” ex-artist landlord friend. 

Neither the characters nor 
Larson ever question why pov- 
erty exists or fight against larger 
oppressors in the manor of advo- 
cacy. Instead, they use homeless- 
ness as a platform to express their 
own art in hopes of becoming a 
thriving artist themselves. 

This makes poverty no longer 
a theme, but an aesthetic, and an 
abuse of an aesthetic at that. 

While this sounds like the 
greatest satire about gentrification 
ever written, there are no indica- 
tors motioning this story towards 
dramatic irony. Rarely are the 
characters ever criticized with- 
in the show, and when they are, 
nothing ever changes 

The show put its characters 
through limited cycles of emo- 
tions including: being angry and 
smug at the world, lovingly hold- 
ing hands as the characters’ hearts 
are healed with melodramatic 
pride, courageously fist pumping 
the air and, finally, a somber de- 


meanor of grief and sorrow. Cy- 
cle repeats. 

It’s like a surreal episode of 
“Friends,” but the punch line is 
about death. 

The treatment of the women 
and gender non-conforming leads 
of this show is upsetting. The 
characters that fall in these cate- 
gories get the shortest end of the 
stick in terms of hardship to an 
extreme, which comes across as a 
slap in the face as a queer woman 
myself. 

Also, the assumably straight 
male character having an ex-girl- 
friend-turned-lesbian stereotype 
within the show being based upon 
Larson’s life is hilariously pa- 
thetic. The writing of Maureen’s 
character reeks of biphobia, as 
she is portrayed as a self-centered 
cheater. 

Isn’t Larson contributing to 
the fundamental flaw that his 
characters exude? None of this in- 
formation previously mentioned 
is appropriate representation and 
allyship, but is abuse of the hurt- 
ing people once around him. Nice 
going, Mark. 

There is also something to be 
said about the music of this show. 
I love the pacing of the songs. The 
chaotic switches of genre and at- 
titude between characters within 
one song is an accomplishment. 

But what I don’t enjoy is the 
melancholic but boastfully smug 
balladry of numerous numbers. 
I’m glad these moments uplift- 
ed communities during a time 
of much needed support, but, in 
2023, these moments reach noth- 
ing but a feeling of performative 
advocacy. 

“Seasons of Love”, while a 
fan favorite, is sweet and nostal- 
gic to a sickening degree. I think 


it is cruel that this hokey Paul 
McCartney-esque motif book- 
ends the most emotional moment 
of the show. 

Shoutout to Hall’s stellar per- 
formance for reversing my eye 
roll into a jaw drop. 

Oh, and the ending of the 
show? You’ve got to be kidding 
me. 

I attribute my emotional 
disconnection of “Rent” to the 
show’s book, but also to the lack 
of tasteful adaptation and direc- 
tion in this production. 

I encourage homage to the 
1990s AIDS epidemic, but the 
purpose of this show was never 
homage, it was empowerment 
contextual to its time. Without 
much intent towards doing either, 
the content of this show leaves 
me with a major question: what 
was the point of this production? 

I’ve had enough hand holding 
and fist pumping for a while. 

Despite my feelings about the 
show itself, the amount of talent 
showcased during the 2022-2023 
UM Theatre Department run of 
shows prove the students worthy 
of praise. 

I am so happy UM blessed 
this department with a brand-new 
sandbox and playground with the 
Center for the Arts. 

My experience watching this 
show was a battle between im- 
mersing myself into the emotions 
that Larson and the director of 
UM’s production attempt to sell 
to the audience, or solely appre- 
ciating the production students 
have put into this spectacle. 

If you do end up buying in, 
the veil is lifted, and it’s the best 
episode of Glee you will ever see. 
And hell, I love Glee. 


The South isn’t red — it’S riQGGed a, xanoen swan, copy eaitor 


Despite being a Navy brat and 
moving across the East Coast, I 
have always and will always call 
Alabama my home. It is where I 
was born, where I go to college 
and where I returned every holi- 
day or break. 

I don’t have a particularly 
thick southern accent, but I’m 
a fan of the Crimson Tide, I say 
y’all, I grew up making biscuits 
from scratch and I will always 
brag on my grandma’s southern 
cooking. I can’t claim that I’m 
country or know what it’s like to 
live in the deep south, but it’s safe 
to say that I identify as an Ala- 
bamian, and that my friends, even 
in North Carolina, would call me 
southern. 

However, 


the mainstream 


perception of the South would 
tell you that my personal politics 
have no place being in Alabama. 
I identify as a leftist and believe 
in so-called socialist policies and 
programs like universal health- 
care, free college tuition and af- 
fordable housing. I want to see 
more stringent gun reform in the 
U.S., I’m in favor of higher taxes 
for the uber wealthy and I support 
unions. 

I can go on with my political 
beliefs, but the point is, from an 
outside perspective, my politics 
are antithetical to the Southern 
United States. While on a legis- 
lative level this is wholeheartedly 
true, I believe that my politics, 
and more generally, leftism, is 
more salient to the everyday indi- 


vidual in the South than conser- 
vatism. 

Leftism, and politics of the 
working class are entrenched in 
Southern history and in Alabama. 
Uniting people between racial 
and working-class political lines 
have been a staple in eras af- 
ter Reconstruction and the Civil 
Rights Movement. However, Al- 
abama, much like the other states 
in the South are currently being 
held hostage by their constitu- 
tions and state legislatures. 

On the topic of representa- 
tion, Alabama districts are pur- 
posefully, and without remorse, 
gerrymandered to hell. Even after 
their district lines were ruled un- 
constitutional in 2010, the tactics 
that the Alabama legislators use 


remain the same. Those same tac- 
tics of racially gerrymandering 
districts to the Republican advan- 
tage are now once again under the 
eye of the Supreme Court. 

Until 2022, Alabama had the 
longest state constitution in the 
world. The constitution was as 
long as it was because the leg- 
islature wanted to centralize the 
state government in an effort to 
take power away from local mu- 
nicipalities. Every amendment 
that could have been passed as 
a bill represents the efforts by 
the Alabama State Legislature to 
stifle progress in our state. Each 
amendment serves as a reminder 
that the people in Alabama are not 
only underrepresented, but the 
minimal representation they do 


have fails to adequately serve the 
constituency as it is restricted by 
the systems of governance. 

The South in this sense is 
forgotten. And there is an unfor- 
tunate reality that many people 
think the South should be forgot- 
ten. People believe that the South 
is a monolith of racist, homopho- 
bic cretins and bigots when, as I 
have said before, is not the reality. 

Rather, the South is full of 
culture and stories of struggle for 
change. It’s comprised of com- 
munities who are consistently 
oppressed, and individuals whose 
voices are silenced by corrupt 
greed and systems of governance 
that are wholly against any forms 
of progress. 
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This was my first College Night experience...and what 
an extraordinary experience it was...thank you!! 

I just arrived home...super charged by the event... 
amazed that this opportunity exists on your college cam- 
pus. What a gift you have been given...and a gift whose 
fullness will be revealed in time...something to look for- 
ward to! 

There was such a marvelous sense of belonging in the 
room tonight...and it wasn’t just belonging to the people 
who were present...it was belonging to all the people who 
have ever been present at a College Night...Gold and Pur- 
ple...It felt as though their spirits were in the room with 
us. 

Congratulations on the creation and performance 
of CRYPTIC CONSPIRACY:THE LOST EPISODE. 
Mounting a fully produced musical in 6 weeks is no easy 
task...and you did it! Kudos to you all! No doubt it has 
been an extraordinary experience...one that has given rise 
to personal growth and greater collaboration for each of 
you. 

I loved your show from beginning to end! The sto- 
ry was innovative, thoughtful, fresh and imaginative. The 
score was wonderfully musical, diverse and well7 orches- 
trated. The players were perfectly suited to their roles and 
told the story with passion and clarity...and frankly, you 
all rocked the house! The technical elements were bril- 
liantly imagined, beautifully crafted and worked togeth- 
er to create a unified world that allowed the audience to 
take a deep dive into the magic of The Woods. CRYPTIC 
CONSPIRACY is an incredible accomplishment! Con- 
gratulations to you all! 

I could go on and on with praise for your work and for 
your performances...so very impressed. I will hit a few 
highlights and make a few suggestions...things to be con- 
sidered should you choose to continue working on CRYP- 
TIC CONSPIRACY: THE LOST EPISODE...which I 
hope you do! Would love to see it expanded into a full 
length musical. 


Script 
e Smart. Clever. Sophisticated. New. I Loved it! 
Well crafted. 


¢« Nice set up of Bigfoot...Loved his surprise en- 
trance in the bar! 

¢ Suggestion: look at trimming the reprise of “What 
Comes Next”. Once the audience gets the fact 
that we are back at the beginning and on the same 
recurring loop...the story is over. Jane running 
about in a panic went on far too long. Either ex- 
pand the story or shorten the reprise. 

Lyrics 

¢ Great story telling! 

¢ Beautifully crafted to the meter and tempo of the 
score. 

Score 

¢ Love the variety in the score. The use of rhythm 
and silence was terrific. 

e Fine orchestrations. 

¢ Loved the counterpoint and the quartet! 

¢ Nice ensemble work and sound. 

« “Tf Am the Woods” is a terrific number...nice 
melodic line...great arrangement. Suggestion: 
Workshop the ending of the number. It has two 
endings at present and it only needs one. I suggest 
ending with The Woods last big note and button it. 
At present it has an addendum that sort of fizzles 
out. 


First of all, kudos to Everyone for putting together 
something that typically takes months, if not years for 
writers and creatives to accomplish. The whole adage of 
“not knowing how the sausage gets made” really does ap- 
ply to musical theatre. It truly does take a not-so-proverbi- 
al village giving of and giving up their time, imagination, 
and energy to make it all happen, to get the finished prod- 
uct on stage. While I only viewed your final performance, 
I am fully aware of what it took to get there. Bravo! Brava! 
Bravi! 

PURPLE side - Cryptid Conspiracy: The Lost Episode 

First of all, Thank You for introducing me to the term 
“cryptid.” At first I thought it was some sort of made up 
word - and I guess, ina sense, it is - but once I Googled it, 
it turned out to be something I was already very familiar 
with, but had never seen labeled as such before. Secondly, 
and most importantly, Thank You for taking me into the 
woods... Into your woods! Thank You for introducing me 
to the Cryptid Conspiracy. 

When I took a glance at the scene breakdown, I imme- 
diately began to wonder just how these disparate settings 
and elements could come together as a whole. How could 
it all make sense? Would it all make sense? As I watched 
scene after scene, heard song after song, both my face and 
brain began to grin with delight. Yes! It all made sense! 
And brilliantly so! 

Any quibbles I had/have with your presentation cen- 
ter around technical elements which I am sure would have 
been worked out if you had been provided the addition- 
al tech time that is part of a traditional rehearsal process. 
There were a handful of lighting cues that could have been 
sharpened and tightened. And while I was truly impressed 
by the orchestra and the orchestration - Reeds! Brass! - I 
am sure some additional rehearsal time would have clari- 
fied some textures, notes, and coordination. 

The first two scenes, settings - “Outskirts of the Woods” 
and “The Woods” - demonstrated a true sense of ingenuity 
and practicality. While the trees may have seemed spare, 
the placement of them - as well as how they were con- 
structed and painted - was very effective, and truly estab- 
lished the physical setting of your very cryptid world. 

The writing, the exposition in the first two scenes was 
also the perfect intro to what was to follow, and it was 
all done without tipping the hat too much to what was to 
come. You welcomed me into your world, and made me 
want to be along for the ride. And what a ride it turned out 
to be! 

I truly delighted in how you used the citizens of the 
lost colony of Roanoke, the Banshee, and Bigfoot. Again, 
I wasn’t sure how these would all be related, but you made 
your case, you made their case. -The German was a stroke 
of genius! I literally LOL’d! 

Musically, I found it all very inventive, creative, and 
sophisticated. While different genres were emulated, the 
score was a cohesive whole. The writing for the ensemble 
chorus - and the execution thereof - made my ears very 
happy. The aforementioned orchestrations also demon- 
strated both admiration and study of different scores and 
orchestrators. And while I hesitate to single out any par- 
ticular vocal performances, the songs written for the char- 
acters of Jane, Carter, Woods, and Alice were delivered 
adeptly by Abby Sledd, Thomas Massey, Ryan Fitzgerald, 
and Natalie Anderson. The tessitura alone of “You and 
Me” and “Lament” requires performers who truly know 
their voices, their instruments. 


It is such a privilege to be invited to judge College 
Night at Montevallo. This more than 100-year tradition is 
such a special event and is a testament to the creativity, 
ingenuity and talent that Montevallo cultivates. This year 
was no exception. In fact, many of the social media posts I 
saw after the show (including from Gold Side alums) said 
that this production may have been the best College Night 
production ever. 

“Cryptid Conspiracy: The Lost Episodes” had a sol- 
id story with really exciting moments of surprise. Jane’s 
central decision and sense of urgency as well as Carter’s 
love for Jane were clearly set up right away. Having them 
be creators of a podcast about cryptids and conspiracies, 
allowed for the horror element to be front and center, and 
made getting lost in the woods believable. It also allowed 
for moments of humor as other characters (such as Bigfoot 
and the citizens of Roanoke) to make sense in the world. 

The show had a traditional structure that allowed for 
a strong beginning, middle and end. Using “What Comes 
Next” at the beginning AND the end created such a sur- 
prising and terrifying final moment as Jane grappled with 
being stuck in a musical theatre loop and being dragged 
under the curtain. There was a clear “I Want” song in “So- 
lioquy”, rousing ensemble numbers in “Welcome to Roa- 
noke” and “Stuck in the Middle”, a beautiful and intimate 
moment that brought depth to the piece in “In Every Life- 
time”, and a strong climax as Jane made her final decision. 
The characters had depth, clear desires and strong relation- 
ships to one another and the dialogue was clever. Finally, 
the meta moments where the characters acknowledged the 
audience or the performance itself, took the whole piece 
to another level. 

The score was strong and worked as a whole. The 
opening number and ensemble numbers were catchy, and 
orchestrated beautifully. The harmonies were strong as 
well. The solo moments gave insight into the characters’ 
needs or emotional state but also kept the story moving 
forward. While the whole score worked as a whole, each 
character had their own style musically. I was especially 
impressed with the rhythms and text of “The Woods”. 

I was also impressed by the staging and choreography. 
The power dynamics between the characters were always 
clear, and in the large ensemble numbers, the storytelling 
was always first. In the scenes, the direction created inter- 
esting stage pictures but every cross or moment was mo- 
tivated. The setting of the scenes (like the opening table 
and equipment living up right, or the Alice’s love being in 
the aisle) allowed for angles and interesting storytelling. 
Finally, the magical moments, such as the banshee and the 
portal were simple but really smart ways of creating diffi- 
cult moments. 

The performances in “Cryptid Conspiracies” were rich 
and believable. Vocally, every performer sang with sup- 
port, ring and nuance. Abby Sledd as Jane and Thomas 
Massey as Carter showed such vocal power in their solo 
numbers, and those with one distinct song, like Natalie An- 
derson as Alice, Josh Giles as Bigfoot and Ryan Fitzgerald 
as The Woods sang beautifully. The ensemble also sang 
and danced with precision and a focus on the storytelling. 
While everyone on stage was fully committed to the high 
stakes and relationships, Abby Sledd in particular, created 
such a strong arc in the central narrative. It was thrilling to 
see her screaming at the audience at the end of the show. 

Finally, all of the technical elements were clever and 
specific. 


Read the continuation of the judges comments on TheAlabamian.com 


Scan here 
for the full 


MEET THE 2023-2024 
COLLEGE NIGHT LEADERS 


L Joshua Giles 


My name is Joshua Giles and I’m a Senior 
here at the University of Montevallo! I’m so 
excited and honored to hold the coveted posi- 
tion of 2024 Purple Side Leader. Purple Side 
has meant so much to me emotionally and so- 
cially throughout my college endeavors, and 
it is my pleasure to be the conducive element 
that continues to make that magic happen for 
the ones coming behind me. I’m so thankful to 
the people that voted for me and continue to 
believe that I will keep this tradition as won- 
derful as it has always been. PV! 


Abby Sledd 


Photo courtesy of Joshua Giles. 


Purple Side has been such an inspiration 
to me over the past few years. I have made so 
many beautiful friendships and felt so wel- 
comed by the Side at every step of the journey, 
and I’m so excited to be able to do the same 
for incoming students. Purple Side is all about 
fostering creativity and the unique spark that 
makes each of us stand out, and I hope that I'll 
be able to represent that spark and drive over 
the next season. I cant wait to create some- 
thing amazing with you, Purple Side! PMFV!! 


Photo courtesy of Abby Sledd. 


Photo of Purple Side show. Photo by Gabriel Talley, Podcast producer. 


Judge 1 Judge 2 Judge 3 Points possible 
Script 10/10 10/10 9/10 29/30 
Lyrics 10/10 10/10 9/10 29/30 
Score 10/10 9/10 9/10 28/30 
Direction 9.5/10 10/10 10/10 29.5/30 
Choreography 10/10 9/10 9/10 28/30 
Acting 10/10 10/10 9/10 29/30 
Singing 9.5/10 10/10 9/10 28.5/30 
Dancing 10/10 9/10 8/10 27/30 
Orchestra 10/10 8/10 7/10 25/30 
Costumes 10/10 10/10 9/10 29/30 
Set 10/10 10/10 9/10 29/30 
Hair & Makeup 10/10 10/10 10/10 30/30 
Props 5/5 5/5 4/5 14/15 
Lighting Design 5/5 5/5 5/5 15/15 
Running 10/10 10/10 10/10 30/30 
Overall Effect of 15/15 15/15 14/15 44/45 
Production 
Timing 5/5 
Production 154 150 140 449/470 
Subtotal 
Preproduction 140.25/166 
subtotal 
Total Points 589.25/636 
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This was my first College Night experience...and what 
an extraordinary experience it was...thank you all! 

I just arrived home...super charged by the event... 
amazed that this opportunity exists on your college cam- 
pus. What a gift you have been given...and a gift whose 
resonance will deepen with time...something to look for- 
ward to! 

There was such a marvelous sense of belonging in the 
room tonight...and it wasn’t just belonging to the people 
who were present...it was belonging to all the people who 
have ever been present at a College Night...Gold and Pur- 
ple...their spirits were in the room with us. Powerful stuff! 

Congratulations on the creation and performance of 
STARPOWER. Mounting a fully produced musical in 6 
weeks is no easy task...and you did it! No doubt it has 
been an extraordinary experience...one that has given rise 
to personal growth and greater collaboration for each of 
you. 

I have been asked to share my thoughts on your show 
and your production. I do so in the spirit of education and 
hope that my thoughts are useful in your future endeavors. 

The development of a new musical usually takes many 
years of workshops and productions before it has been 
honed into an effective piece of theatre. It seems to me 
that tonight’s version of STARPOWER is a great begin- 
ning. It is a wonderful first mounting of a new musical and 
it needs edits and revisions in order to be fully realized. 
My notes will be in the form of suggestions...things to 
be considered should you choose to continue working on 
STARPOWER. 

STAND OUT MOMENTS: 

Set— Bar was well imagined and executed 

Costumes—great looks for the friends 

Mom—lovely voice and presence 

Dad—great storytelling 

Lights—nice sequence in the bar 

Set—the recording studio was well imaged and 

executed 

Secretary—lot’s of fun 

Producer—trich voice and timing 

Score—‘Lots of Moulah”—very catchy 

0. Choreography—“Lots of Moulah’—strongest 

number in the show—kudos to the tappers 

11. Kyra—lovely work 

12. Set—the awards show was well imagined and ex- 
ecuted 

13. Choreography—very strong sequence in 
mous” 

14. Vogue dancer—you better go 

15. Rex—nice charisma...well played 

16. Staging—‘Best Friend Blues”—very clear 

17. Mom & Dad—phone message was clear, funny 
and effective 

18. Kyra’s Solo—well delivered 

19. Acting—Confrontation scene with parents in the 
bar—nice work—you were listening to each oth- 
er—the scene was believable 

20. Gigi & Kyra—‘There is Change on the Way”— 
sounded great 

21. Choreography—‘There is Change on the Way”— 
well done! 

22. Final scene with Mom & Dad 

23. Mom & Dad at concert 

24. Set—the lighted flying pieces were effective 

25. Choreography—Ending of “We Can Fly” 
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First of all, kudos to Everyone for putting together 
something that typically takes months, if not years for 
writers and creatives to accomplish. The whole adage of 
“not knowing how the sausage gets made” really does ap- 
ply to musical theatre. It truly does take a not-so-proverbi- 
al village giving of and giving up their time, imagination, 
and energy to make it all happen, to get the finished prod- 
uct on stage. While I only viewed your final performance, 
I am fully aware of what it took to get there. Bravo! Brava! 
Bravi! 

GOLD Side - Starpower! 

There were many moments throughout the presentation 
where I found myself smiling and laughing. I appreciated 
the inventive ‘winks’ to current and past pop culture ref- 
erences, and stock character tropes. Unfortunately, those 
moments did not seem to be fully connected to each other 
via a sense of tone or style. Almost all of my criticisms of 
the show relate to two things: Setting and Timeline. 

Once I realized what was going on in the opening 
scenes, I began to question the logic of it... 

When was all of this happening? Was this taking place 
in the present day? -Gigi’s song had a very 1980’s vibe to 
it. Kira’s song did as well. The groove and style was very 
reminiscent of Pat Benatar and “Footloose.” Was/is retro 
back in style? Was this really the type of music that teen- 
agers(?), college-aged young adults would be watching on 
YouTube, and making go viral on TikTok? I think a more 
contemporary, a more TikTok-y sounding song would 
have been more effective for Kira’s viral song. -Unless the 
similarity in style was meant to be a clue of sorts. 

And then once the plot twist that Gigi and Kira were 
sisters was fully revealed... 

What was the age difference between Gigi and Kira? 
Was it possible that Kira would have no memory of her 
older sister? Just how long had their parents kept the se- 
cret? Did no one else in town know that Kira had an older 
sister? -An older sister who just seemed to disappear one 
day? Had Gigi grown up enough - and possibly had some 
plastic surgery? - that her face, her physical appearance 
would not have triggered some memories for Kira and her 
close friends? Did Kira’s friends not come across any pic- 
tures of Kira with Gigi as they were going through those 
family photos? And what was a box of family photos that 
were presumably private doing out in the open available 
for any nosy friends to go through? Again: Where was the 
logic? The timeline? -This “long lost sister” device was a 
built-in obstacle since you’re all contemporaries, around 
the same age. 

The over-protective parents and the slimy record exec 
did call back to many an ‘after school special’ and ‘movie 
of the week’ for me - in a good way. Alas, establishing the 
differences in age and experiences(!) - beyond just using 
makeup and wigs - of those adult roles versus the “young 
people” was not completely successful. More context, a 
shaper contrast was needed in both the script, as well as in 
the roles around those characters. 

Musically, while I appreciated the 80’s and disco vibe 
of the score - which was also reflected in the band-stration 
- | found myself wishing for some true endings to songs. 
I wanted a button! Major 7ths and 9ths do provide great 
color, but don’t overlook the powerful simplicity of good, 
solid octaves or an open-fifth power chord to end a song. 

Definite endings would have also aided the transitions 
from one scene to another. ‘And now the playoff...’ One 
additional thing I was hoping to encounter: a true ballad. 


It is such a privilege to be invited to judge College 
Night at Montevallo. This more than 100-year tradition is 
such a special event and is a testament to the creativity, 
ingenuity and talent that Montevallo cultivates. This year 
was no exception. 

“Starpower!”, a story about the trappings of fame, was 
a fun ride that had a strong point-of-view. As Kira grapples 
with new-found fame and struggles to be herself in a world 
of glitz and glamour, she finally realizes that family and 
friendship should hold more value. This theme seemed to 
speak to the philosophy of the Gold Side and was a solid 
vehicle to invite song and dance. 

The story, script and score had strong elements. The 
use of cellphones and calls as transitional moments was 
clever and kept the story moving, while also showing the 
distance between Kira and her friends. Having moments of 
split-screen storytelling (like the opening number, “Live 
Ur Life’), set up the differing worlds that Kira has to 
decide between. There were also smart moments down- 
stage of the grand drape that allowed for seamless scene 
changes. The pop-infused score was catchy and allowed 
for clean orchestrations with a traditional pop/rock sound. 
Finally, using the “Starpower” number with different lyr- 
ics at the end was a clever way to show the growth of the 
central characters. 

Additionally, the energy onstage was infectious. Every 
actor was fully committed to their roles and the ensemble 
was having a blast. In particular, Kira’s best friends, Cora, 
Cameron and Grace had full inner lives, were really specif- 
ic in their work and showed tons of physical commitment. 
While some of the solo singing was not in the center of the 
pitch, there were some strong vocals, especially Stephen 
Haymond as Daniel McMichaels. 

While some of staging worked really well, there were 
several moments in the show when actors played out front 
instead of to one another, which occasionally took away 
from the more intimate moments. There were also times 
where it was difficult to find the central action. For in- 
stance, it was hard to locate Kira behind the bar in that 
first bar scene. While the choreography had lots of ener- 
gy, the stage pictures did not always tell the story, with 
many straight lines. Sometimes the principles got lost in 
the crowd. 

The script and score worked well together and the 
pop-infused music set up the story. The central dilemma 
could have been more fleshed out in the dialogue. I missed 
the story of the lost sister during “Protect You” and only 
got one mention of that in the dialogue after the song. Re- 
ally driving that point home would have set up the higher 
stakes, both for Kira and her parents. The reunion between 
Gigi and the parents at the end was also rushed and seemed 
forced — this moment could be the strongest emotional mo- 
ment of the show. Most of the music worked in the style of 
the show, but Kira’s decision song “Lies”, felt like more of 
a jazz tune which seemed out of character from the rest of 
her music in the show. 

As for the technical elements, the lighting, scenery and 
costumes told the story, but all three elements could be 
more specific. The audience was able to see all of the ac- 
tors but with the general wash of lighting, sometimes it 
was difficult to catch the principles on stage, and the mo- 
ments of split-screen (like the opening number) felt like 
they were happening in the same location. 


Read the continuation of the judges comments on TheAlabamian.com 


Photo of Gold Side show. Photo by Josie Shaw, Managing editor of 


production. 
Judge 1 Judge 2 Judge 3 Points possible Nick Lyles 
Script 7.5/10 8/10 7/10 22.5/30 Hi I’m Nick Lyles, one of the 2024 Gold 
Lyrics 7.5/10 8/10 8/10 23.5/30 Side Leaders! Some of my fondest memories 
Score 7.5/10 8/10 7/10 22.5/30 here at Montevallo come from my time spent 
Direction 7/10 8/10 7/10 22/30 on gold side the friends I’ve made, the oppor- 
Choreography 7.5/10 9/10 7/10 23.5/30 tunities I’ve been given, and the fun I have had 
Acting 7/10 10/10 8/10 25/30 on gold side are things I will never forget. Be- 
Singing 75/10 9/10 7/10 23.5/30 ing a gold side leader allows me to see more 
Dancing 7/10 10/10 7/10 24/30 parts of our side throughout the season that I 
Orchastia 8/10 9/10 8/10 25/30 normally would. I’m so excited to get the sea- 
Coen’ 8/10 9/10 7/10 24/30 son started and to do everything I can to work 
Set 7.5/10 10/10 8/10 25.5/30 pM RECT 
Hair & Makeup 8/10 10/10 9/10 27/30 Photo courtesy of Nick Lyles. 
Props 4/5 5/5 5/5 14/15 : 
Lighting Design 4.5/5 5/5 4/5 13.5/15 Anna Brasfield 
Running 7.5/10 9/10 9/10 25.5/30 Hey, Gold side!! My name is Anna Bras- 
Overall Effect of 12/15 13/15 12/15 37/45 field and I am so honored to be able to serve 
Production as the gold side co-leader this year! Gold side 
is my family and I’m so excited to collaborate 
Timing 5/5 and create with the most talented and amazing 
people at Montevallo. I am thrilled at the new 
Production 118 140 120 383/470 opportunity of leadership that this side entrust- 
Subtotal ed in me and as a thank you I promise to give 
this season my all and share the knowledge 
Preproduction 110.25/166 that I have as effectively as possible. This side 
subtotal means the world to me, and I cherish this tra- 
dition so much. I cannot wait to see what is in 
Total Points 493.25/636 store for this upcoming year. GV Gold side!!! 
Photo courtesy of Anna Brasfield. 
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Gender has real 
impacts on course 
evaluations 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Filling out course evaluations 
is a routine part of each semes- 
ter’s conclusion—giving students 
the chance to provide feedback 
about the courses they’ve tak- 
en. However, gender bias plays 
a larger role in course feedback 
than some students might realize. 

Studies have indicated the 
professors’ gender, race, ethnici- 
ty, accent, sexual orientation and 
disability status all affect how 
students evaluate their courses. 
This research also shows, in par- 
ticular, female professors tend to 
receive lower scores on course 
evaluations than their male col- 
leagues. 

In general, male professors are 
perceived as better teachers, more 
educated, less sexist and more 
enthusiastic, competent and orga- 
nized than their female counter- 
parts while also being penalized 
less for being tougher graders. 

Additionally, while course 
evaluation show that students 
tend to prefer professors with tra- 
ditionally masculine traits, they 
also tend to penalize women who 
do not conform to feminine ste- 
reotypes. 

Dr. Cynthia Mwenja, a com- 
position and rhetoric professor at 
the University of Montevallo, has 
done research on how bias can af- 
fect course evaluations. She said 
there’s been research conducted 
across disciplines that shows, 
“the opinions that students voice 
at the end of the term, particular- 
ly before they see how the term 
turns out, often put anyone in a 
minority positionality at a disad- 
vantage.” 

These disadvantages are an- 
other roadblock for marginalized 
faculty working in academia, but 
also pose an “Equal Opportunity 
issue that is legally actionable if 
we’re basing tenure and promo- 
tion decisions, even in part, on 
this very unreliable information,” 
according to Mwenja. 

One large issue with course 
evaluations, Mwenja pointed 
out, lies in that fact that they are 
purported to be numerical data— 
which they’re not, she says, since 
they cannot be replicated. She 
said that the ratings generated 
through course evaluations can be 
easily manipulated by arbitrary 
actions, such as a professor bring- 
ing in cookies to the class on the 
day that evaluations are filled out. 

She also added that, while stu- 
dent feedback can be important 
information, students also, “don’t 
have the understanding of the dis- 
cipline to evaluate the course.” 

“They’re not experts in ped- 


Falcon Facilitators 


agogy,” said Mwenja. “And, so, 
it can be useful to seek student 
input, but the way that it’s done 
in this format that appears to be 
sound, statistically, scientifical- 
ly-collected data—it’s not.” 

Montevallo political science 
professor Dr. Andrea Eckelman 
says she’s noticed some key 
differences in the feedback she 
receives in course evaluations 
compared to her male colleagues, 
specifically through comments 
that are focused about her cloth- 
ing and appearance. 

“Tt’s not even that it’s neces- 
sarily negative, but it’s not, you 
know, useful feedback,” she said. 

When asked why she thinks 
women professor get these types 
of comments more often on 
course evaluations than men, 
Eckelman said, “I think it just 
stems from really deep-seated 
ideas and notions of what women 
should be and women’s place.” 

Eckelman, who teaches a 
course focused on women in pol- 
itics, pointed towards historical 
ideas and narratives that have 
relegated women to focusing on 
their looks and pleasing men. 

Mwenja also spoke on col- 
leagues who had received similar 
feedback based around their ap- 
pearance. 

“The same sorts of ways we 
evaluate women as a _ society 
show up in these course evalu- 
ations. Like, the students don’t 
seem willing or able often to see 
women in terms of their profes- 
sional life,” she said. 

Course evaluation comments 
can also have a real impact on 
professors’ careers. Montevallo 
uses evaluations as part of profes- 
sors’ tenure and promotion pack- 
ets. They are also used in activity 
reports, the once-a-year review of 
courses professors must do evalu- 
ating the strengths and weakness- 
es of the classes they teach. 

Eckelman says biased course 
evaluations can make these pro- 
cesses more difficult for women 
professors. Because of this, she 
pointed out, there’s been trends 
in higher education to move away 
from student course evaluations 
as the primary means of review 
for faculty. 

“That’s kind of been the push 
across high ed, because we know 
that there is research that shows 
that there is gender bias—espe- 
cially for Black women and Lati- 
na professors. So, we know that 
that exists, so as an institution, 
right, academia should stop uti- 
lizing them when we know that 
you’re punished,” Eckelman said. 


community 


Dr. Sally Hardig and Dr. Sher- 
ry Ford from the Communication 
Studies Department at University 
of Montevallo started the Falcon 
Facilitators Program to prepare 
students to lead forums that me- 
diate and address tough topics 
across campus and throughout the 
community. 

Several years ago, Hardig 
and Ford partnered with the city 
of Montevallo to moderate fo- 
rums and were introduced to the 
Davids Matthew Center, which is 
an organization that brings com- 
munities from all across the state 
together to mediate forums to dis- 
cuss and debate different topics 


of those communities’ concerns. 

After this experience, the two 
professors realized the need for 
mediators who were trained in 
deliberate and effective commu- 
nication. This led to a new class 
in the communication studies de- 
partment where students would 
learn how to handle and mediate 
forums discussing more pressing 
topics. 

The forums are set around a 
topic and the mediators follow an 
issue guide that leads their con- 
versation. 

“The forums are deliberate 
and structured so the audience is 
able to see all sides of the issue,” 


She continued, “But I don’t 
think anybody’s thought of a bet- 
ter substitute for how to deter- 
mine what someone is doing in 
the classroom.” 

Eckelman also pointed out 
that Montevallo uses observa- 
tions as a form of faculty evalua- 
tion as well, where, once a semes- 
ter, senior program colleagues 
and department chairs sit in and 
observe classes. 

This isn’t a perfect system 
either, though, according to Eck- 
elman who said, “That’s just one 
tiny snapshot, and you know 
they’re coming, you know?” 

To create better course eval- 
uation feedback, Eckelman sug- 
gested emphasizing the course 
as a focus and not the professor. 
She pointed out, in recent years, 
Montevallo has made changes to 
the wording of some questions on 
course evaluations to make sure 
that course material is empha- 
sized rather than the professor, 
but, “There’s still some issues 
where I think there’s space for 
students to answer specifically 
about the professor versus the 
class if they don’t understand ex- 
actly what’s being asked about 
the class.” 

Mwenja emphasized this fo- 
cus as well, saying that centering 
instruction over instructors in 
evaluations, “does tend to start to 
even the playing field.” 

For students filling out course 
evaluations, Mwenja said, “I am 
a rhetorician and I feel like under- 
standing the rhetorical situation 
in which you’re communicating 
is key.” 

She said she likes to commu- 
nicate to her students, “what’s 
operating, who they’re communi- 
cating to, how it fits in with my 
trajectory with tenure and promo- 
tion,” as a way to illustrate what 
role their opinions and feedback 
play in faculty evaluations. 

Eckelman shared _ similar 
suggestions for students, such 
as focusing on, “what was done 
in the class and, like, how the 
content was delivered and then 
think about are there ways that it 
could’ve been better” instead of 
the professor personally, as well 
as providing specific examples of 
how their learning has been af- 
fected while giving critiques and 
suggestions. 


says Dr. Hardig. 

The Falcon Facilitators pro- 
gram kicked off in fall of 2019. 
Students who were interested in 
this area of the discipline were 
invited by Dr. Hardig to take a 
class called, “Social Movement 
Rhetoric.” In the class, students 
are trained on how to moderate 
forums, write issue guides and 
communicate effectively. 

The class went to the Equal 
Justice Initiative Museum and 
Memorial, which led students to 
use the Falcon Facilitators Pro- 
gram to have a discussion about 
racial issues. The forums were 
held within the COMS 101 class. 


Oliver also said, “Ultimate- 
ly the reason that the left wants 
to push CRT amongst little kids 
is simply they want to sexualize 
them they want to racialize them 
at an early age to make them easy 
to manage.” 

HB7 was approved in Com- 
mittee 9-3 on April 12, but has 
yet to be voted on by the House. 
All 21 co-sponsors of the bill are 
white Republicans, and the three 
opposing votes were all from 
Black representatives. 

Before the committee’s vote, 
Rep. Prince Chestnut, D-Selma 
called the bill, “a slap in the face 
to every decent, hard working 
Black Alabamian that’s in this 
room, that’s out of this room, and 
to the children and the unborn.” 

Regarding HB7, UM Vice 
President of Advancement and 
External Affairs Scott Dillard 
said, “Anything that reduces a 
professor’s opportunity to have 
academic freedom, we’re going 
to oppose, and this does that. No 
matter how you look at it it’s just 
imposing restrictions upon aca- 
demic freedom.” 

“IT do think you could prob- 
ably take any of this and have 
reason for concern,” said Dillard 
claiming that any of the bill’s list- 
ed concepts could create the pos- 
sibility of educators facing legal 
action if they say something con- 
strued as an endorsement of said 
concepts. 

According to Dillard, despite 
the bill’s claim that it doesn’t seek 
to stop discussion of these con- 
cepts in higher education, it could 
still have an impact on what is 
discussed and taught in classes. 

“T hope curriculum won’t be 
taught differently at all,” Dillard 
said. “I do think it just probably 
would make some _ professors 
more apprehensive about certain 
subjects and I can understand that 
and that’s again the reason we 
continue to oppose it.” 

HB7 is only the latest bill 
seeking to limit DEI concepts 
from being applied and taught in 
public schools and universities 
and has come amongst a wave of 
similar legislation throughout the 
US. 

HB312, also written by Oli- 
ver, passed in the Alabama House 
of Representatives last year but 
was never voted on by the Senate 
before the year’s session ended. 
HB7 is only a slight adaptation 
of HB312 with the bill’s listed 
concepts reduced from eleven to 
seven. 

Divisive concepts bills have 
their roots in a 2020 Executive 
Order from former President 
Donald Trump which sought to 
restrict both diversity training 
and application of CRT in gov- 
ernment institutions and access 
to grants used to promote a list of 
concepts similar to those of Oli- 


By WESLEY WALTER, News editor 


ver’s bills. 

A study conducted by UCLA 
Law in 2023 identified over 500 
anti-CRT measures drafted by 
state and local governments since 
2020, 241 of which were enacted 
and 40% of which used the term 
“divisive concept.” This includes 
The Alabama Board of Educa- 
tion’s ban on teaching CRT in 
K-12 classes in October 2021. 

During 2023, the Chronicle 
of Higher Education claimed that 
from December to March 9, state 
lawmakers in at least 13 states in- 
troduced at least 21 bills aiming 
to restrict colleges’ efforts to im- 
prove DEI. 

Among the most restrictive 
bills are Florida’s HB999 and its 
companion bill SB266. SB266 
originally stated that it would 
ban state universities from using 
funds to promote DEI before ac- 
creditation concerns made law- 
makers rewrite the bill to ban 
“theories that systemic racism, 
sexism, oppression, and privilege 
are inherent in the institutions of 
the United States and were cre- 
ated to maintain social, political, 
and economic inequities.” Nei- 
ther bill has been voted on by the 
legislature. 

Florida has seen other attacks 
on DEI, with Governor Ron De- 
Santis replacing 6 of the 13 trust- 
ees of New College of Florida, 
a liberal arts school in Sarasota, 
in January 2023. In February, 
following these appointments, 
the board of trustees ousted uni- 
versity president Patricia Okker, 
replacing her with DeSantis ally, 
Richard Corcoran and abolished 
the school’s Office of Outreach 
and Inclusive Excellence. 

During his interview with 
Rightside Radio, Oliver discussed 
potential legislative next steps 
saying that while he feels his bill 
does enough to restrict DEI in 
K-12 schools, “post-secondary is 
where I’m most concerned at this 
point and part two of this effort 
would be to look at Diversity Eq- 
uity and Inclusion training which 
has infiltrated every school we 
have.” 

“IT know that states look at 
what other states are doing where 
there are even more restrictive 
legislation,” said Dillard regard- 
ing the potential for more expan- 
sive restrictions if the bill passes, 
saying, “I do think it’s likely as a 
next step.” 

However, Dillard said he still 
has hope that time for the bill to 
pass through the House and Sen- 
ate may run out like last year’s 
HB312. 

“The bill is only passed 
through a committee and has not 
made it to the House floor yet e1- 
ther,” said Dillard, “By the end 
of May they’re supposed to be 
wrapped up, so the clock is tick- 
ing on this bill too.” 


prepare to 
lead tough conversations in the 


By ASHLEE HALL, Lifestyles editor 


Once the students are trained, 
they go out into the community, 
and host their own forums on top- 
ics of their choosing. Some of the 
topics include poverty within the 
state of Alabama, issues related to 
race and gender and other social 
issues. The forums take place on 
campus, in schools and around 
the community. 

“The goal of the program is 
to help people practice and learn 
ways to have conversations that 
are difficult,” says Dr. Hardig, 
“for me it is teaching students 
to be individually confident and 
competent so that wherever they 
go, they have a tool they can use.” 


This year the Falcon Facilita- 
tors Program partnered with the 
David Matthews Center which al- 
lowed for the program to receive 
a grant. Part of the grant allows 
for students to intern with the or- 
ganization and lead initiatives. 

The interns can go out on 
their own to host forums on a top- 
ic of their choosing or they can be 
asked by organizations to facili- 
tate and moderate conversations. 

“Whatever the students take 
from it, they can take to their own 
communities and be positive and 
bring people together to have 
tough conversations,” says Dr. 
Hardig. 
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City council talks water quality 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Graphic by Makayla Montgomery, Graphic designer. 


Water in Montevallo was a re- 
curring topic of discussion at the 
Montevallo City Council’s April 
24 meeting. During this meeting, 
the council heard a citizen ex- 
press concerns about chemicals 
in the city’s water, as well as UM 
environmental studies students’ 
reports on water quality in the 
city. 

Montevallo resident Rod 
MacPherson addressed the coun- 
cil about the presence of PFAS 
chemicals, also known as forever 
chemicals, in Montevallo’s drink- 
ing water. 

“Our drinking water is con- 
taminated. And it’s been contami- 
nated for probably 10 or 12 years, 
it could be longer,” he said. 

MacPherson said he read 


reports the city filed with the 
Alabama Department of En- 
vironmental Management to 
learn about this issue, saying he 
stopped drinking city water 3 
years ago after reading one of the 
reports. 

“T read one of the reports and I 
said we’re not going to drink that 
water anymore in my family. Nor 
my dog’s going to drink that wa- 
ter. So, we drink purified water,” 
said MacPherson. 

He went on to say, “Your 
water is loaded with the forever 
chemicals, and everybody in this 
room has forever chemicals in 
their body. You can check it out if 
you want to get your blood tested. 
We’re all carrying the chemicals.” 

MacPherson pointed out that 


—_——, 


PFAS chemicals can led to health 
issues such as cancer and infertil- 
ity. 

He concluded by saying, “The 
city’s got to invest some money 
instead of in a hotel or any other 
project, you’ve got to invest it in 
reverse osmosis,” as a way to re- 
move PFAS from the city’s water. 

Mayor Rusty Nix responded 
by saying that he met with Mi- 
chael Harmon, the Manager of 
Montevallo Water Works and 
Sewer, about the issue—adding 
that Harmon is “aware and he’s 
on top of it.” 

City Clerk Steve Gilbert add- 
ed that a new filtration system 
has been added to Montevallo’s 
water system to work on remov- 
ing PFAS from the water. He also 


pointed out that the city has been 
working with InSite Engineer- 
ing—an engineering firm that 
Gilbert described as one of the 
leading firms in the country for 
removing PFAS and other chemi- 
cals from water. 

The council also heard pre- 
sentations from three students in 
the environmental studies cap- 
stone program at the University 
of Montevallo. Two of these pre- 
sentations focused on water in the 
city. 

The first presentation was by 
Jacob Bodino, a senior student 
in the environmental studies pro- 
gram. Bodino’s presentation fo- 
cused on the relationship between 
the Ebenezer Swamp wetlands 
and water quality in the city— 
specifically focusing on the im- 
pacts the planned Walker Springs 
housing development in Alabas- 
ter could pose. 

Bodino highlighted the re- 
search that students in the cap- 
stone class did, studying water 
upstream from the swamp and 
downstream from the swamp. 
Doing this, they were able to 
determine that water quality in- 
creases as water flows through 
Ebenezer Swamp. 

Bodino went on to speak 
against the Walker Springs devel- 
opment, saying, “Being able to 
get into the water is a wonderful 
thing. If this water quality were 
to decrease, it would not be as 
safe for us, for the wildlife that 
relies on it and for everybody 
who relies on water for business, 
for activity, for bringing together 
family reunions at the park. All of 
these things will not be the same 
if development does in fact occur 
in Alabaster.” 

Additionally, Bodino pointed 
out that, in their research, students 
in the class discovered a spot in 
Montevallo stretching from Orr 
Park to Valley Street where water 
quality drastically drops, warning 
the council to make sure that this 
issue is addressed. 

“We have come to realize 
that this is a dire need, and there 
should be some research done 
within this area to determine what 
the cause of this is,” he said. 

Aubrie Chastain, another stu- 


dent in the capstone class, pre- 
sented a project critiquing the city 
of Alabaster’s comprehensive 
plan—a plan that cities create il- 
lustrating what their future devel- 
opment will look like. 

Chastain pointed out that stu- 
dents in her group focused on 
impervious surfaces, which are 
surfaces that precipitation cannot 
pass through, in their critiques. 
She pointed out that impervious 
surfaces prevent groundwater 
from being replenished and can 
lead to more localized flooding. 

By critiquing Alabaster’s 
plan, the group hoped to provide 
recommendations focused on 
stormwater management practic- 
es and sustainability. 

Chastain went on to say that 
these critiques could be relevant 
to Montevallo as well, saying, 
“it’s best that we prepare for the 
future now, thinking about the 
sustainable practices we can put 
in place here and now.” 

Following these presentations, 
council members congratulated 
students, with Nix thanking them 
for their time and effort. 

Also at this meeting, the coun- 
cil presented certificates to the 
Montevallo High School wres- 
tling team. The team placed first 
in their region this season, and 
team member Gavin Monk won 
at the state championship. 

The council also voted on and 
approved five measures during 
the meeting. Three of these mea- 
sures focused on_ transferring 
ABC alcohol sales licenses to 
different operating companies at 
convenience stores in the city. 

The two other approved mea- 
sures allow for planting to occur 
at George Daley Park. One allows 
for The Mission Continues, a non- 
profit organization that pushes 
veterans to engage in community 
service, to plant rose bushes in 
the park as part of their ongoing 
revitalization project. The other 
allowed for Alpha Kappa Alpha 
sorority to host a tree planting in 
the park on April 29. 

The next city council meeting 
will be held Monday, May 8, at 6 
p.m. The meeting will be held at 
City Hall and livestreamed on the 
city’s Facebook page. 


UM student organizations making 
a difference in the community 


By ASHLEE HALL, Lifestyles editor 


Amidst their busy schedules, 
students at the University of 
Montevallo are getting creative in 
their ways of giving back to the 
community. 

The university has over 100 
student organizations, ranging 
from Greek life chapters, to SGA 
and University Program Council. 
Many of them host or participate 
in community service events to 
support various philanthropies. 

With so many clubs raising 
money for various causes, stu- 
dents have to think of interesting 
ways to encourage participation 
in their philanthropy events. The 
events range from pageants to 
watermelon busting competi- 
tions. 

Unique events on the sched- 
ule encourage attendance of more 
students from other organiza- 
tions, increasing donations made 
to the philanthropy. 

“When the semester gets re- 
ally busy, it is really nice to be 
able to take a break and go to the 
philanthropies. Not only do you 
get to hang out with your friends 
doing something fun but you are 
also getting to support the other 
chapters and donate to a good 
cause,” says member of Alpha 
Gamma Delta sorority, Mary 
Kate Middlebrook. 

The planning and prepara- 
tion process starts long before 
the event takes place. The Philan- 
thropy Chairs for Greek organi- 


zations must reserve the time and 
space, plan the event, work with 
the Student Life office and stay 
in communication with the other 
student organizations on campus. 

“My favorite part is getting to 
spend time with my brothers and 
see everyone come out and have 
fun at the event that we worked 
hard to put together,” says Alpha 
Tau Omega’s Philanthropy Chair, 
Casey Jones. 

Depending on the event, it 
can take lots of preparation from 
the participating organizations. 
Alpha Gamma Delta hosts an 
event every fall called Lip Jam. 
The fraternities and sororities are 
assigned a musical artist and they 
are asked to create a lip syncing 
dance number to a setlist of their 
choosing. Some chapters begin 
preparing for Lip Jam as early as 
two months in advance. 

“Lip Jam is my favorite event 
of the whole year. We put in tons 
of hours learning the choreogra- 
phy and music but when we fi- 
nally get to perform it for every- 
one, it makes all of the hard work 
worth it,” says member of Phi 
Mu, Jenna Hwang. 

Not all events are focused 
on raising money. The Student 
Government Association plans 
the Big Event every spring. All 
campus organizations and sports 
teams are assigned a place or 
someone’s home in the Monteval- 
lo area to go and serve for the 


day. After their assigned projects 
are completed, all of the students 
come back to Farmer Hall to eat 
lunch after a day of community 
service. 

“Serving as the philanthropy 
chair for SGA and having the op- 
portunity to serve the community 
and help those so close to us like 
the Boys and Girls club or help 
clean up people’s yard is so spe- 


cial to me,” says SGA’s philan- 
thropy chair, Abi Dewilde. 

With the semester coming to 
a close, these students can look 
back and be proud of all of the 
hard work they have put into giv- 
ing back and bettering their com- 
munity. 

“Tt’s been rewarding to work 
with and see all the organization’s 
philanthropies. To see the events 


Photo of Phi Mu and Fiji at the Boys and Girls Club for the Big Event 2023. Photo by 
Ashlee Hall, Lifestyles editor. 


from the Watermelon Bust to the 
Talent Show to the Lip-Sync, I 
know the chapters have been hard 
at work to bring their events to- 
gether and seeing the impact that 
has on others and the members 
planning is one of the greatest 
satisfactions I have in my role,” 
says Assistant Director of Student 
Life, James Spry. 


Entertainment 


By CADY INABINETT, Managing editor of content 


Aries: 

You’ve made it to the 
summer, Aries! This sum- 
mer is definitely your time 
to commit a crime and get 
away with it, by the way. 
Afterwards, make sure to 
take some time to relax. 
Maybe try picking up a 
new hobby without getting 
too lost in the details and 
nuance of it. 


Taurus: 

Make sure you do your 
summer reading, Taurus. 
Not because it’s an as- 
signment or anything, just 
because you'll have a nice 
time relaxing with a good 
book this summer. May I 
recommend “Upstream” 
by Mary Oliver. 


Gemini: 

You’ve been hard at 
work this semester, Gem- 
ini. This summer is your 
time to shine, literally. Get 
outside and catch some 
rays—go to the beach, 
go on a hike, just get out 
there. You should wear 
sunscreen though. 


Cancer: 

Do something drastic 
this summer, Cancer. By 
that, I mean get bangs or 
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something. Sometimes you 
tend to overthink things, 
so do something without 
thinking too much about it 
for once. Have fun! 


Leo: 

I know you probably 
have about nine billion 
things going on this sum- 
mer, Leo, and that’s how 
you like it. But it’s also im- 
portant to remember that 
your to-do list isn’t your 
entire identity. Take some 
time for yourself and make 
sure your boundaries are 
solid. 


Virgo: 

You need a project for 
this summer, Virgo. Start 
learning nuclear physics. 
Just kidding—unless you 
want to. Maybe just try 
embroidery or gardening 
instead. Just pick one thing 
to immerse yourself in. 


Libra: 

Now’s a good time to 
take a step back and ad- 
mire all you’ve done this 
year, Libra. It’s the right 
time for reflection—take 
inventory of how you’re 
feeling now. Then plan 
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and act on those feelings 
later. Give yourself some 
space to think it over. 
Scorpio: 

Are you waiting by the 
phone, Scorpio? Well, stop 
waiting and start calling. 
It’s time for your whirlwind 
summer romance, you just 
need to make sure you 
take the first step to get 
there. 


Sagittarius: 

There’s so much on 
your mind right now, 
Sagittarius. It feels like 
everything is changing so 
fast for you and you can’t 


help but being excited and 
scared at the same time. 
There’s not much advice I 
can give you—you have to 
figure it out yourself—but 
maybe try going to the 
beach a lot to stare at the 
ocean, I guess? 


Capricorn: 

Have a cloistered sum- 
mer, Capricorn. Mind your 
own business, keep quiet 
and work on your strong 
side close out. 


Aquarius: 
You’ve been adding 
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songs to your summer 
playlist since early March, 
haven’t you, Aquarius? 
Don’t let your ideas get 
ahead of you. Make sure 
you stay in the moment 
and enjoy each little thing 
as it comes to you. 


Pisces: 

Pisces, I know you kind 
of go crazy when you 
have free time on your 
hands—it just lets you get 
too much in your head. 
Maybe try leaning into 
your neuroticism instead 
of trying to hide it. Quirky 
girl summer! 
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